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wo enemy cruisers burning 
. several other hits... 
~*. the Allied convoy still not seri- 
ously damaged . . . there is a 
let-up in the attack. The men at their 
action stations—at the guns, the gauges, 
the instruments—are alert and yet re- 
laxed. Feeling pretty good, too, for it’s 
an opportunity to grab a bite to eat. A 
few minutes more of the let-up in the 
battle and every man in the ship will 
have food inside him . . . will be fit and 
ready to go on fighting until dark or 
later. Food produced by you, the Ameri- 
can Farmer, keeps ’em firing! 

Food from your farm may go to sea 
with our Navy, fight with our Army, or 
be sent to help feed our fighting Allies 
the world around. You can be proud 
that it is largely through the efforts of 
you and your neighbors that our boys 
and their Allies are the best-fed fighters 
in the world. 

Purina Mills pays tribute to you and 


Published in the Interest of Increased Food Production by 


PURINA MILLS 


MAKERS OF PURINA CHOWS AND SANITATION PRODUCTS 


‘FOOD WILL WIN 


ay 






your family who, despite shortages of 
help, machinery and feed, are doing a 
magnificent job on the farm front. Every 
Purina man, mill and machine is working 
to capacity to back you up with the feed 
you need to produce the food our fight- 
ers need for victory. 

Producing food is now the number one 
battle on the home front. Be sure that 
your farm is operating at peak wartime 
efficiency— producing the most food from 
the birds, animals, equipment, housing 
and vital feed you have. Don’t let disease, 
parasites, crowded and unsanitary con- 
ditions, poor producers, and wasteful 
feeding methods sabotage your food pro- 
duction. 

In your fight against these losses, do 
as many farmers and farm leaders are 
doing—join your local Purina dealer in 
the ‘“‘Food for Victory’? Crusade. You’ll 
find a capable, willing farm-front fighter 

ready and able to go to work for you 
in many practical and helpful ways, 
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ON THE FARM FRONT— 


Your Purina Dealer Has 
Volunteered for Active Duty 


Thousands of farmers are calling 
upon their local Purina dealers for 
help in meeting today’s feed and 
food emergency . . . Purina dealers 
every where have enlisted in a Food 
for Victory Crusade to help turn 
America’s feed resources into the 
largest possible amount of food. 


He is at Your Command 
and Service 


Your Purina dealer will gladly help 
you fight such production saboteurs 
as unsanitary conditions, worms, 
disease, parasites, poor feeding 
methods. Today’s job is to produce 
the maximum amount of food from 
the feed available. Regardless of 
what feed you use, your Purina deal- 
er is ready to help. Call on him at 
the store with the Checkerboard 
sign and let him enroll you in the 
Food for Victory Crusade. 
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CHEVROLET 


is proud to be a member of 


GENERAL 
MOTORS 


whose thousands of different products 
are doing so much to help our fighting 


men win this war 


Cooperation is the key to Victory—cooperation 
among the armed forces, industry, agriculture and all 
segments of the nation—and Chevrolet is proud to be 
a member of General Motors, which, from the begin- 
ning, has had such a full understanding of this fact. 
. . . Today, General Motors is building thousands of 
different items of war equipment. . . . The net result 
is that an ever-increasing volume of tanks, planes and 
aviation engines, guns, ammunition, vehicles and 
other products are pouring from General Motors 
plants, hour after hour, to speed the day of Victory. 
. . » General Motors has said, ‘Victory Is Our Busi- 
ness,’ and Chevrolet is proud to be playing its full 
part in this program, just as are all other G.M. units, 
subcontractors and suppliers. 


CHEVROLET DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS 


In addition to the General Motors Divisions whose trade-marks are repro- 
duced above, all the following General Motors units also are contributing 
to America’s war effort: 


AC SPARK PLUG * AEROPRODUCTS * ALLISON * BROWN-LIPE-CHAPIN * 
CLEVELAND DIESEL * DELCO APPLIANCE * DELCO PRODUCTS * DELCO 
RADIO * DELCO-REMY * DETROIT DIESEL * DETROIT TRANSMISSION * 
EASTERN AIRCRAFT * ELECTRO-MOTIVE * FRIGIDAIRE * GUIDE LAMP * 
HARRISON RADIATOR * HYATT * INLAND * MORAINE PRODUCTS * NEW 
DEPARTURE * PACKARD ELECTRIC * PROVING GROUND * RESEARCH 
LABORATORIES * ROCHESTER PRODUCTS * SAGINAW MALLEABLE IRON * 
SAGINAW STEERING GEAR * TERNSTEDT * UNITED MOTORS SERVICE 


BUY BONDS FASTER 
BRING VICTORY CLOSER 
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By Jack Moran 
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IN BRIEF: Record livestock population this winter, but feed supply to limit further live- 
stock expansion. . . . Corn will press against ceiling prices, other feedstuffs to cost more, 
too. . . . Wheat growers to get higher returns. . . . Wool growers may get ceiling buy- 


and-sell guarantee again next season. . . 
farm program in °44, 


Livestock Population. The biggest live- 
stock population we’ve ever had has be- 
gun already to eat into the °43-’44 feed 
supply. Feed grains did sensationally 
well after a poor start this season, but 
little grain is left over from the °42-'43 
supply, and new stocks add up to less 
than the heavy requirements for feed 
during the next 12 months. The Govern- 
ment forecast of 10 percent more live- 
stock on farms next winter than last looks 
high, in view of heavy marketings of live- 
stock from feed shortage areas this au- 
tumn; even so, it’s expected that cash 
grain prices will be pressing against 
ceilings all season. The Government 
estimates there will be 20 percent more 
hogs on farms next January 1 than last, 
about 10 percent more poultry, 2 percent 
more beef cattle, but fewer milk cows, 
sheep, and lambs. It’s expected that hog 
production will be reduced in 1944 (in- 
deed, a downward revision is likely in 
the Government estimate of 53 million 
pigs produced this fall), but that the 
number of milk cows will be maintained 
to the extent the Government succeeds 
with its proposed price adjustments in 
stimulating milk production. Farmers 
had more milk cows this summer than 
last, and they reported eight to nine per- 
cent more heifer calves saved for milk 
than in the spring of 1942. 


Feed Prices. Many officially unconfirmed 
stories have been circulating with regard 
to the pricing of feed grains this winter— 
variously from Government buy-and- 
sell-at-a-loss programs to certificate 
three-price systems on corn, the latter 
designed to encourage increased produc- 
tion of milk and eggs. Actually, no prac- 
ticable method of pricing corn for hogs- 


. Higher price supports expected on all-out 


cows-hens has been worked out on an 
industry basis, altho a two-price system 
on an area basis was in effect last season, 
when the ceiling on corn was $1.07 
Chicago for the Cornbelt, and $1.02 
Chicago for the East and Southeast. Like- 
ly, the same system will be put into effect 
this season, especially if corn-price ceil- 
ings should be raised beginning Novem- 
ber 1. But this wouldn’t be of much help 
to dairy and poultry producers inside the 
Cornbelt. 


Crop Loans. When Government loans 
on other basic crops were upped to ‘ 

percent of parity last October, the rates 
on wheat and corn were held at 85 per- 
cent of parity on the ground that in- 
creased prices would restrict the produc- 
tion of livestock; that anyhow, the dil- 
ference between the Government loan 
and full parity would be made up by 
Government conservation and _ parity 
payments, Since there will be no Federal 
benefits paid on the ’44 grain crops, 
there is some basis for expecting that the 
loan rates will he upped at least to 9 
percent of parity. Corn doubtless will 
continue to sell at parity, but wheat is 
being held down by flour ceilings. What- 
ever the ultimate Government device 
may be, it’s a safe bet that growers will get 
higher per bushel returns for °44 wheat. 


Less Millfeed. Looks now as tho the “43- 
°44 supply of millfeed will be smaller than 
earlier expectations, for the reason that 
less wheat will be made into granular 
flour (with millfeed residue) for alcohol 
production, the alcohol to be made from 
molasses instead. The Government 4l- 
ready has arranged (for alcohol produc- 
tion) to take all ( Continued on page ' 
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Reveille Before Dawn... 


ye Ga 
fey —and all around the clock, 
o the soldiers on the farm 
4 front like John Gruber 


f are doing their bit 
Rhos 
w 


in a big way! 
on Below: John Gruber doesn’t 
have all the help he needs— 
but he’s working 165 acres 
and milking 40 Guernseys for 


some of the best production 
live- 


































records he’s ever had. 
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the And when not work- 

ing at the barn, John 
Gruber is likely to be 

ans found in his shop with 
a ' a Cz l (see left). Fo 
ates OHN GRUBER has been farming for 30 years, has Saget a 
- J smoking Camels for 15. “I find this about Camels,”’ long and the going 
ne he says, “no matter how many I smoke, a Camel is teunh, a Camel 
dif- always meets my taste with a full-flavored freshness is mighty pleasant 
oan that I never found in any other cigarette.” company. 

b Try Camels yourself. Let your ‘““T-ZONE” tell 
wal you why Camels are such a favorite with smokers 

)ps, on the fighting front...and on the home front. 

> FOR ME IS CAMEL. 
W1 sé 

i THE ““J-ZONE”’ PLENTY OF FLAVOR — 
red ~ where cigarettes are judged EASY ON MY Leary ho THEY 

get The ‘‘T-ZONE’’—Taste and SUIT ME T0 A'T 
-. Throat—is the proving ground 
43. _ for cigarettes. Only your taste 
ai * and throat can decide which 

hat cigarette tastes best to you...and how it WAR BONDS 
ar affects your throat. Based on the experience ie STAMPS 
hol of millions of smokers, we believe Camels will a" 3 ae; t 
‘om suit your **T-ZONE’’ to a ‘‘T.”’ - ‘by : » 

al- a : oo, 4 

uc- 3 

6) R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, Winston-Salem, N. C. 
: First-tn the Servic 

i SC 1? CO 
ves- The favorite cigarette with men in the Army, the Navy, the Marines, 
= and the Coast Guard is Camel. (Based on actual sales records.) 
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SWORDS 


for the home front 






















Moore meat, wheat and other crops, more 
planted acreage—is the nation’s call to 
the farmer. Patriotically, he is ready to 
respond. Sadly enough, his equipment is 
becoming worn—and the supply of new 
machinery is still far short of agricul- 
ture’s needs, 

But with a batch of new files and a 
few other tools, it’s amazing what he 
can do to get many more work-hours out 
of most of his present implements. 

Files are “‘swords”’ on the food-produc- 
tion front—as necessary as guns on the 
fighting fronts—usable on hundreds of 
sharpening and repair jobs. Get Nicholson 
or Black Diamond brands—from your 
hardware or implement dealer—and you'll 
. have files that will be doing a good job 
long after ordinary files are ready for the 
scrap heap. 





FREE BOOK 
“EHLE 
FILOSOPHY” 
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$ 
—48 interesting 
illustrated pages 4 
on many kinds of 8 
files 2nd howto 4%! 
get the most out : 
of them. Post-card 4 
request brings you g 
a free copy. 
+ 

' 
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Nicholson File Co., 32 Acorn St., Providence 1, R.1.,U.S.A. 
(Also Canadian Plant, Port Hope, Ont.) 
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Robert Clauson Climbed the 


Hard Way 


By PUTTING a meager acreage, 
which lies midway between New 
York State’s Catskill Mountains 
on the north and New York City’s 
skyscrapers on the south, to the 
best possible use, Robert N. Clau- 
son—hereinafter known as Bob— 
has contributed largely to the sup- 
port of a not-so-small family; has 
won state and national honors in 
4-H Club work; and because of 
these achievements has this month 
joined the ranks of those whose 
pictures have appeared as covers of 
Successful Farming. 

The summer their father died, 
in 1934, Bob and his brother Nial 
became the junior heads of the 
Clauson household at the ages of 
nine and 11, respectively. The 
other members of the family con- 
sisted of the mother, two grand- 
parents, and two sisters and a 
brother ranging from one to five 
years old. 


Facep with the pressing need for 
cash, Mrs. Clauson took a job in 
the nearby town of Tuxedo. 
Grandma Clauson undertook the 
daytime supervision of the chil- 
dren, and the two older boys 
helped their grandfather on the 
farm, which was then in the grad- 
ual process of being converted from 
poultry to vegetable-crop produc- 
tion. 

Bob dates the upturn in the fami- 
ly fortunes to the time when Nial 
and he joined the Wallkill 4-H 
Club, in 1938. Richard, the young- 


Nial Clauson and his bride on their 
wedding day. Nial, a former blue- 
ribbon collectcr in 4-H work, is now 
a member of the Army Air Corps 


er brother, joined the following 
year; and not to be outdone, 
Grandma Clauson went actively 
into Club work herself as assistant 
leader. 

Until then the family’s experi- 
ence with vegetable crops was only 
that of the average home gardener. 
The county 4-H leader, with the 
information sources of the state 
college to draw from, remedied 
the family’s lack of knowledge in 
this branch of farming. 


Proor of this came first in drib- 
bles, as the Clauson’s produce took 
prizes at the local fairs, and then in 
a substantial chunk when Bob 
earned state-wide recognition as 
winner of the coveted Duncan 
Memorial Award. This award was 
based on the records of his gar- 
dening project which had netted 
him over $450 the previous year. 

Despite this and the other honors 
which followed thick and fast, Bob 
shows none of the familiar symp- 
toms of swelled-head. When asked 
about his work, he tells you: Yes, 
he has been quite active in 4-H 
and FFA, Yes, he thinks they are 
mighty helpful { Continued on page 67 






























SURE, THEY ARE THE ONLY KIND 
THAT GIVE YOU GREATER TRACTION, 
BETTER CLEANING AND LONGER LIFE 
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‘Mr. Extra Traction Says: “TAKE A TIP FROM UNCLE SAM 


THE NEXT TIME YOU BUY TRACTOR TIRES”’ 


WEN jeeps, command cars, trucks and all other 
types of Army vehicles plunge across open fields on 
hard ground, or soft ground, pulling power is of prime 
importance. That’s why on the tires of Uncle Sam’s 
battle equipment you will see only braced bars and 
powerful traction centers. 


With all the tread designs in the world to choose from, 
Uncle Sam selected these specifications which for years 
have been featured only by Firestone Ground Grip Tires. 


The new Firestone Ground Grip Tire, built with 
American-made synthetic rubber and American-grown 
cotton, is the only tractor tire made that gives you these 
same advantages. 


When you order your new tractor insist that it be 
equipped with new Firestone Ground Grip Tires. If your 
present tires need replacing, your Firestone Dealer or 
Firestone Store will help you make out your application 
for a tire rationing certificate. 


Listen to the Voice of Firestone with Richard Crooks 
and the Firestone Symphony Orchestra, under direction 
of Alfred Wallenstein, Monday evenings, over N. B. C. 


Copyright, 1943, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 
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Let’s hope 
it’s soon, 
soldier! 


SOLDIER (dreaming): Boy, oh boy, what a morning! Just the right bite in 
the air to make those birds fidgety. Just the right amount of overcast and 
wind. And millions of ducks! Lookit that bunch coming in to give our de- 
coys the once-over. Here goes for that big drake in the lead. Bang... 
ouch! What a kick this gun has!... Okay, sarge, go easy, will ya...I’m awake! 





ET’S HOPE it’s soon again, soldier, that 
you ll be back in your favorite duck 
blind . . . for that represents one of the 
American rights we’re all fighting for. 


We're fighting not only for the Four 
Freedoms... but for freedom to go hunt- 
ing or fishing or whatever we do for rec- 
reation .. . in peace, unregimented, 
and with no one to say verboten. 


This is an American institution as 
old and as cherished as America itself. 


Here at Remington we are doing 
everything in our power to speed the 
day of a victorious peace... 


— during 1942, Remington produced 
enough small arms ammunition to fire 
300 times at every Axis soldier. 


— during the last 7% months of that year 
alone, Remington produced more small 
arms ammunition than the entire coun- 
try produced during all four years of 
World War I. 
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Remington Model 31 pump action repeat- 
ing shotgun and Nitro Express shot shells. 


— thousands upon thousands of military 
rifles were speeded to our armed forces 
all over the world. 


— and Remington has received four Army- 
Navy “E’s.” 

The many thousands of us who are 
Remington are grateful that we are able 
to serve our country. And after the war 
is won, we will be glad to serve our 
sportsmen friends again with Reming- 
ton’s distinguished line of sporting 
rifles and shotguns, and such famous 
ammunition as Nitro Express shells, 
Kleanbore Hi-Speed .22’s, and Core- 
Lokt big game bullets. Remington Arms 
Company, Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. 


"Nitro Express,” “Kleanbore,” “Hi-Speed” Reg. U.S. Pat. 
Off.; “Core-Lokt” a trademark of R Arms Co., Ine. 


Remington, 
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SPEAKS 
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FARMER fi) 
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“The Farmer Speaks” is a nationa! 
survey of the opinions of 6,000,000 
farmers. It is conducted impartial! y 
by a national research organizo- 
tion, reported here without editoric! 
bias and strictly as news— Editor: 





How Long the War? 


Question 1: How much longer do you think 
the war with Germany will last? 


Answer: 
All Midwest Other 

Farmers Farmers Farmer 
Will end this year........ 11% 12% 11% 
First half of 1944......... 31 34 27 
Last half of 1944......... 35 33 37 
First half of 1945......... 4 4 4 
Last half of 1945......... 11 a 13 
During 1946............. 2 2 9 
Later than 1946.......... + 
el eee 6 6 6 
Median estimate ......... 1 year 1 year 1 year 


Question 1a: How much longer do you 
think the war with Japan will last? 


Answer: 
All| Midwest Other 

Farmers Farmers Farmers 
Will end this year........ 1% * 1% 
First half of 1944......... 7 9% 6 
Last half of 1944......... 21 25 18 
First half of 1945......... 11 10 12 
Last half of 1945......... 25 24 25 
"SFr 16 13 19 
Later than 1946.......... 11 10 12 
PUREE cpssccccces B 9 7 
Median estimate. ........ 2 years 2 years 2 year 


*Less than 1% 


That one year will see the collapse of 
Germany and that two years will be needed 
to humble Japan is the belief of most 
America’s farm population according 
your Farmer Speaks survey. Other 
tionwide surveys indicate that the same 
opinion is shared by a majority of all th 
American people. 

However, both Secretary of the Navy 
Knox and Secretary of State Hull gravely 
indict the American people for their opti- 
mistic beliefs in such a quick victory. This 
indictment includes some of Washington’s 
prominent personnel, reputedly possessors 
of some of the best minds on our govern- 
mental staff. 

Military men, trained to overestimat 
the enemy’s powers rather than to under- 
estimate them, are not so optimistic. ‘J hei 
beliefs become more waterproof when one 
faces the realization that it has taken 
a year to get even a good toe hold on th 
Italian bootway to Europe. Their worry | 
that over-confidence, decreased produc- 
tion, and slowed-up military moves can 
make the war string out for months. 

It’s the prevailing opinion that the 
Allies will encounter terrific resistance 
the Japanese evacuate their Pacific bases. 
We’re all entitled to our opinions, but be- 
ware of overconfidence. Let’s let peace 
surprise us. 


Question 2: Do you think there is any need 
of having a committee of impartial, qualified 
men, such as the Baruch Committee which 
investigated the rubber situation, to study 
and to make a report on the food problem? 


Answer: (Note that this answer—continued 
on page 16—indicates the total farm vote.) 
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POWER FO WW = 


.-. fo plow more 
... fo plant more 
+e f0 grow more 


pe a big tough job ahead of every patriotic 
American farmer—it’s to plow more, plant more, 
grow more for 1944, in spite of the help and ma- 
chinery shortage. 


One way to make it easier for you to do your share 
is to get an Oliver 60 tractor—the little tractor with 
the big wallop. It’s the tractor that surprises every- 
one who sits in its comfortable seat and opens it up. 


Most folks say it’s the biggest little tractor ever 
built—others say it’s the smallest big tractor on 
earth. No matter what you say, you’ll have to try 
out a 60 to really learn what it can do. 








PowerMaster power plant—Fuel Miser Gover- 
nor — Row-Vue design — High Clearance — Uphol- 
stered Seat—full line of mounted tools. It’s a combi- 
nation of pep, power, beauty, comfort and usefulness 
that challenges comparison with any tractor ever 
made anywhere for row-crop, all-purpose farming. 


We’re building Oliver 60’s just as fast as the 
government makes materials available. If you rate a 
new tractor to help you win the war of food produc- 
tion, see your Oliver dealer about your chances of 
getting a new Oliver 60 this fall. 


OLIVER FARM EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
400 West Madison St., Chicago, III. 









THE OTHER WORD FOR 


OLIVER 
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Tae complex operations of a mod- 
ern farm would not be possible 
were it not for the contributions 
of the agricultural sciences. One of 
the greatest contributions to the 
dairy industry was the Babcock test 
for butterfat, developed by Dr. S. 
M. Babcock at the University of 
Wisconsin. Were he alive today 
he would be 100 years old. His 
memory is very much alive, how- 
ever, tho he has passed to his re- 
ward. Fitting celebration cere- 
monies at the University of Wis- 
consin will mark the centennial of 
this great scientist. 

Among her living great, Agricul- 
ture is honoring Dr. John R. Moh- 
ler, for 46 years a scientist in the 
United States Department of Ag- 
riculture. To him goes credit for 
stamping tuberculosis from the 
livestock herds of America and— 
of greater importance—for deeply 
cutting the tuberculosis rate among 
human beings. He also stopped the 
deadly foot and mouth disease 
when its foothold in the United 
States seemed assured. And now as 
he retires to his own small labora- 
tory and garden he is comitent in 
the knowledge that Bang’s disease, 
disastrous to livestock and danger- 
ous to humans, is under control thru 
the work he has led. Besides being a 
symbol of the veterinary profession 
which is so vitally important to hu- 
man life and its food supply, Dr. 
Mohler is a symbol of a great body 
of scientists now wrestling with 


its 


other baffling agricultural prob- 
lems. We can best honor the great 
by assuring ample research funds 
and working conditions for those 
who yet seek the light. 


FarMERs are short on lumber 
for fall repair and maintenance 
jobs. It didn’t take editorial insight 
to determine this because the in- 
ventory figures of dealers are shout- 
ing it; nonetheless we made some 
personal investigation. A while ago 
WPB headlined the “release” of 
500,000,000 board feet of lumber 
for farm use, and that made far- 
mers feel good. BUT, we discover, 
under this allotment only 10 per- 
cent of each state’s lumber allow- 
ance may be assigned to dealers 
having no lumber in stock and 90 
percent may be assigned to farm- 
ers direct thru stocked yards, which 
are somewhat rare. When an effort 
is made to procure lumber it is 
found that mills are loaded with 
higher-rated orders and cannot 
ship—meanwhile securing certifi- 
cates for lumber has absorbed 
much of the farmer’s supposedly 
valuable time. SO’ we’ ask of ‘the 
officials concerned that the 10- 
percent provision be removed so 
that dealers may restock; that WPB 
issue directives to the manufac- 
turers insisting on the shipment of 
farm lumber; that tape—red or 
otherwise—be unwound. There’s 
a new quarter (also a winter) com- 
ing on; let’s make some of the next 
500,000,000 board feet real! 


Tue announcement of Marvin 
Jones, food administrator, that 
farm production, except for to- 
bacco, would be on a purely volun- 
tary basis, opens the way for test- 
ing some of the criticism aimed at 
the AAA. Will goals be enough un- 
der war conditions to guide farm- 
ers in their plans? If Government 
agencies continue to act at cross 
purposes, farmers are going to 
grow the less hazardous crops and 
let it go at that. 


CURED! 


TODAY IS 
NO TIME 
TO LOSE 


DON’T TAKE THE RISK... 
KNOW WHAT TO DO 
WHEN MASTITIS APPEARS 


ASK YOUR DRUGGIST FOR NOVOXIL LIQUID 


In these days when it’s so essential to 
keep every cow in the milk-line pro- 
ducing—take no chances! 
At the first sign of chronic mastitist— 
know what to do! Know 4/ow to elim- 
inate mastitis from your herd! 


Today you can treat and cure many 
cows for far less than the cost of los- 
ing one. 


A good time to treat for chronic 
mastitis is after a cow has completely 
dried off. One or perhaps two injec- 
tions of Novoxil* are sufficient, de- 
pending on the severity of the infec- 
tion and the length of time it has 
been present. 
But if there are cows in your herd 
infected with chronic mastitis—and 
not due to go dry for some time—DO 
NOT WAIT! Start treatment imme- 
diately. Don’t risk spreading the in- 
fection to other cows in your herd. 
See your druggist. If he hasn't 
Novoxil Liquid on hand—ask him to 
order it for you. And send today for 
your FREE copy of “Mastitis is Being 
Cured.” When you write, give us the 
name and address of your druggist. 


CALL YOUR VETERINARIAN 
FOR ACCURATE DIAGNOSIS 


Write for FREE BOOKLET 
Address Department 
MASTITIS 


SF-10, E. R. Squibb 

& Sons, Veterinary 

IS BEING and Animal Feeding 
Products Division, 
745 Fifth Avenue, 
- New York 22, N.Y. 


tDue to Streptococcus 
agalactiae 
*Novoxil is a trademark 


(of E. R. Squibb & Sons 
SQUIBB - 
A NAME YOU CAN TRUST 
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HOG FARROWING PEN . 
GRAIN STORAGE BIN 


Build today with 
Gold Bond Building Boards 


ere can lick that emergency duration 
building problem—in spite of scarce 
lumber—with sturdy Gold Bond Exterior 
Gypsum Boards for walls and roof-decks. 
They handle, nail and saw just like lumber. 
And they give you strong, fire-resistant 
construction. Get complete details from your 
Gold Bond Dealer. Mail the coupon today 
for free farm building plans! 


NATIONAL GYPSUM COMPANY, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Big, husky, fireproof 
Gold Bond Gypsum 
Roof Planks go on 
in a hurry, building 
a sound base for 
the roofing material 
on either flat or 
pitched roofs. 


Gold Bond Gypsum 
Exterior Board 
completes sheath- 
ing and siding in 
one operation. No 
painting required. 
Big panels make 
fast work, 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


National Gypsum Company, 
Dept. FB-1, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Please send me free plans checked below: 

Hog Farrowing Pen Brooder 
] Hog House Range House 
C1) Poultry House Grain Storage Bin 


Garage or Utility Building 


Ti vcccsccsseeses 
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What's New in Farming 


REG, U. 8S. PAT. OFF. 


TIPS THAT YOU CAN USE TODAY 


1. Bale Loader. This machine is pulled 
by the tractor on an offset hitch and is 
ground-driven. It can also be operated 
by putting a hitch on the bumper brack- 
ets of a motor truck, when it loads from 
the side of the same truck. The weight is 
approximately 700 pounds and the ma- 
chine can be operated over any ordinary 
rough fields at the rate of four miles an 
hour.—Aurora Implement Company. 


2. Portable Feed Dehydrator. This 
straight side view shows the machine 
made for processing feed on small acre- 
age farms. The unit can easily be pulled 
by truck or tractor and performs the 
complete dehydration process right in the 
field. It has a capacity of 1,000 pounds of 
dehydrated alfalfa per hour. The appli- 
cation of heat and air velocity in a large 
revolving drum removes a ton of moisture 
from each ton and a half of fresh alfalfa. 


Necro. The new sulfaguanidine treat- 
ment is costing a Minnesota farmer 50 to 
75 cents for each 30-pound pig, according 
to the University findings. Its experts 
point out the desirability of keeping the 
growing pigs out of dirty old hog lots to 
prevent their getting sick in the first place. 


Fulton Oats. Yiclds of this variety 
proved to be less affected by late seeding 
than any other adapted to Kansas. For a 
March seeding date in Manhattan, Ful- 
ton has averaged 61.3 bushels per acre 


compared with 54.6 for Kanota, another 
oat specially adapted for Kansas condi- 
tions. However, it does not stand | 
planting like Fulton. Clayton Osborn 
Kansas farmer, speaks most highly of th 
Fulton yield, even tho somewhat re- 
duced by lodging and shattering in 194 
Seed supplies are now available. 


Soy Hay. Soybeans cut in the pod stag: 
both in northern and southern Illinois 
showed an average of 325 pounds of pro- 
tein per ton of hay as compared with 344 
pounds for alfalfa and 296 pounds for red 
clover. On the basis of essential minerals, 
alfalfa was only slightly higher than th: 
beans. 


Cereal Silage. Farmers planting so: 
wheat or rye acreage for next year’s fe 
are supported in their plans by dairyme: 
at the Nebraska College of Agriculture, 
whose experimental trials indicate cereal 
silage is practically equal to corn silage 11 
feeding value. A group of cows fed wh« 
silage in the ration gained about onc- 
third of a pound more weight per d 
and produced one-half pound less milk 
than the group which was fed 20 bush: 
of corn silage in the ration. The wh« 
silage contained 15.4 percent protei: 
compared to 16.9 in alfalfa hay. Milk 
from wheat silage was richer in color and 
vitamin content than when produced by 
similar cows fed on dry hay or corn silag 
Gage County farmers | Continued on page | 




















BUILDING FAST AND BUILDING WELL... FOR LIBERTY 
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me me Vir. Tojo, here comes a 1943 
; — Silver Streak!” 





1e- or If your automotive memory goes back as far most complex and intricate assemblies of precision 


ty as 1935, you will recall the announcement machinery in the history of naval warfare. Thousands 
we of the first Pontiac car ever to carry a sparkling strip of parts and hundreds of sub-assemblies are required 

' of chromium on its hood and radiator. Proudly we __ in order that its purpose may be accomplished: the 
in introduced it as “The Silver Streak”... destruction of enemy under-water armor after being 


released from low-flying planes . . . one of the most 


nd Today, many of the selfsame men who fashioned - . . 
hazardous operations in which flyers anywhere can 


that original Pontiac “Silver Streak” are bending 


, their veteran skills to produce another “silver streak”  °"8*8* 

-a gleaming, fearsome instrument of destruction The flyers have to be good—and they are! The 
which has been variously called “the Navy’s Sunday torpedoes have to be good, so they can successfully 
punch”... “no-man submarine”... “slippery mes- | complete the missions undertaken by: our flyers. 
senger of death” and “tin fish.” That's our job at Pontiac—and we're giving it every- 


| , # / 
Few people would dream that the aircraft torpedo thing we've got—and then some: 


ontains within its 20-foot shell of steel one of the PONTIAC DIVISION OF GENFRAL MOTORS 








aR BONDS AND 
STAMPS— 
KEEP AMERICA F 
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Yes, you are in command of 
one of Uncle Sam’s most im- 
portant production units. 
And here’s your first order of 
the day—to make sure that 
you and your family get the 
good, nourishing breakfast 
hard working Americans need 
every morning. So start that 
first meal in champion style 
with plenty of milk and fruit 
and Wheaties — 


of Champions.” 


Real whole wheat, tnat’s 
Wheaties — hearty, substan- 
tial whole wheat in the form 
of crisp-toasted flakes that 
put new enjoyment into 
breakfast. Ask today for 
Wheaties, ‘‘Breakfast of 
Champions’’—the right 
breakfast dish for aman 
with a big job to do. 
Free! New “‘Menu and 





WITH MILK AND FRUIT 
NERAL MILL 
A propuct OF GE S, INC. 
**Wheaties,”” “Breakfast of Champions,”’ and ‘‘Betty Crocker’’ are registered trade marks of General Mills, Inc. 
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Shopping Guide” for point 
rationing. Handy reference 
list of rationed foods with 
space for point values. Space 
for menus. Grocery check 
lists. To get your pad, mail 
postcard today to General 
Mills, Inc., Dept. 374, Min- 
neapolis, 15, Minn. 




























What's New in Farming 
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[ Continued from pa 
put up wheat silage with shelled corn 
as a preservative. Some 20 acres of rye at 
the University of Nebraska have been pre- 
served in a trench silo, for beef cattle this 
coming winter. 


Wheat. Supplies of nitrogen for wheat 
fertilizer will be available this fall in a new 
form from that usually used—at least by 
Missouri farmers. ‘This will be ammonium 
nitrate. Wheat growers are urged to get 
their supply at the earliest possible mo- 
ment and to use care against its caking, as 
ammonium salts take up water readily. 
Some extra labor will be involved in dis- 
tribution, but unless too-large amounts are 
used in the fertilizer mixtures in drilling, 
the other ingredients should keep the 
ammonium nitrate moving thru the mech- 
anism satisfactorily. 

Prairie, a new soft red winter wheat 
mosaic-resistant and especially adapted to 
Illinois conditions, will be planted by a 
limited number of farmers this fall. It is 
also resistant to stem rust, but is susceptible 
to loose smut and leaf rust. It is winter- 
hardy, has stiff straw, and is of good qual- 
ity. Good yields are on record in all parts 
of the state. Response is quite satisfactory 
to soil treatment. 

At the New York Experiment Station 
for a 25-year period, winter wheat produced 
on the average 29 percent more pounds of 
grain and almost 50 percent more total di- 
gestible nutrients than oats. On a large 
proportion of the farms of that state, win- 
ter grains will on the average produce 
more feed per acre than spring grains. 


Lambs. In. lamb feeding trials at the 
Minnesota Experiment Station last winter 
soybean oil meal gave satisfactory results as 
the only protein supplement, but profits 
were decreased when it exceeded 15 per- 
cent of the grain ration. Lambs receiving 
prairie hay, mineral, and equal parts ot 
wheat and oats made practically the same 
daily gains when the ration contained 
either 20 percent or 25 percent soybean 
oil meal as they did when it contained only 
15 percent. However, with oats charged at 
38 cents a bushel, wheat at 76 cents, the 
hay at $5, and protein at $50 a ton, the 
ration with the smallest amount of soybean 
oil meal, or 15 percent, produced gains at 
the lowest cost and gave the largest net 
return per lamb. 


Straw Mulch. A straw mulch applied to 
potato or soybean fields in the fall after 
harvest anchors the soil and reduces 
erosion resulting from either wind or wa- 
ter, Emil A. Lerud, farmer in Norman 
County, Minnesota, has found. “I spread 
the straw thinly,” Lerud says, “‘about half 
a ton to the acre. I use a subsurface packer 
to fix or set it in the soil. A disk with the 
blades straight can be used instead. The 


| idea is to leave the land like a grain stubble 


field. I avoid putting the straw on too 


| heavily because a packing implement will 


ride over a deep application without an- 
choring it.” 


Terraces. Terraces can be constructed 
economically and satisfactorily with one- 
way wheatland plows, according to the 
experience of experiment station workers 


| at Cherokee, Oklahoma. The disk plo 


also cuts wheat straw, and prevents its 
clogging and interfering as it does with 
other equipment. END 
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NEW YORK LIFE AGENT: Those two youngsters 
of yours must be a big help around the place these days. 


FARMER: You bet they are. Even little Jane is doing 
her part. 


NEW YORK LIFE AGENT: I've been thinking of an 
idea that might appeal to you and your wife in plan- 
ning for their future. It’s always a good thing to look 
ahead, isn’t it? 


FARMER: Naturally. 


NEW YORK LIFE AGENT: Here's the idea: Bill is a 
good boy and likes farming. He is a real partner to 
you in your work. I imagine that if you could arrange 

it you would like for Bill to have the farm all by 
himself if anything happened to you. 


FARMER: Yes I would, but— 


NEW YORK LIFE AGENT: I know what you are 
thinking. You think you couldn't do it because you 
are going to take good care of your wife and Jane, as 
well as Bill. However there is a way by which you can 
be perfectly fair to them even if Bill had the farm all 
to himself. Figure out, as generously as you can, how 
much you think your wife and Jane should have and 


When The Son Gets The Farm 
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provide this amount through life insurance. Then you 
can leave the farm entirely to Bill. 


FARMER: That's a new idea to me. 


NEW YORK LIFE AGENT: Yet it isn’t altogether 
a new idea. A good many business men, including 
farmers, have used this plan—leaving the farm or busi- 
ness to a son who helped to build it up and providing 
as much, or even more, for the rest of the family 
through life insurance. As a matter of fact, with life 
insurance you could perhaps be far more generous to 
the whole family than otherwise would be possible. 


FARMER: I don’t know whether I could afford it. 
NEW YORK LIFE AGENT: Well, the first thing is to 


figure out how much your wife and Jane should have. 
Then we can see how much the premium would be. 


& 7 


The next time you see a New York Life agent, talk with him. 
He represents one of the strongest legal reserve companies 
in the world. His Company is nearly one hundred years old. 
It has always been mutual, with no stockholders, and pays 
dividends to policyholders only. If you don't know a New York 
Life agent, write to the Home Office at the address below. 
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NEW YORK LIFE 


INSURANCE 


4 Mutual Company Founded on April 12, 1845 








always 





COMPANY 


51 Madisen Avenue, New York, N.Y, 





the first consideration ...Nothing else is so important 
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HOW TO SAVE TIME 


ON BUILDING MAINTENANCE 


USY from sun-up to sun-down? 
Short of help? Got to make every 
minute count? That’s good reason to 
take a few minutes every now and 
then to check up on the conditions 
of your barn, house, machinery shed 
and other buildings. Because a small 
repair job that takes only a few 
minutes today, may later develop 
into a big one that would take hours. 
It takes little time to nail down 
sheets that may have pulled loose. A 
quick paint job may save a whole 
roof, once corrosion has started to 
appear. lightening of flashings may 
prevent the costly and time-consum- 
ing job of replacing rotted timbers. 
Re-fitting the loosened downspout 
may prevent serious damage to the 
siding. 
America is depending on you to 
produce more and more food. You’re 





depending on your buildings and 
equipment to help you do it. So keep 
them in good shape. It’s the patriotic 
thing to do. And it’s good business. 


THE WAR BONDS YOU BUY TODAY 
CAN SAVE YOU TIME TOMORROW 
Even the most conservative forecasts 
point to better, time-saving buildings 
and equipment for the farm of the 
future. Designers are giving deep 
consideration to the value of your 
time. In the post-war period, this will 
mean shorter working hours and 

greater profit for you. 

You can lay the groundwork for 
these advantages right now. Set aside 
some money—in War Bonds—to get 
these better buildings and equipment 
for your farm. You'll make your 
money do double duty. You'll help 
your country—and yourself. 





FREE BLUEPRINTS —to help you plan a better future for your farm 


Here are plans for buildings matched to 
modern farming practices of storing, feed- 
ing, and livestock housing. Perhaps you 
can’t get the materials to build them now— 
but you can get ready for the future. Plans 
are available for a cattle shelter, poultry 
brooder houses and range shelter and ma- 


chinery sheds. They contain all the facts 
you need to start construction the day 
materials are available. Get yours now. See 
your U-S-S Roofing and Siding dealer—or 
write to—Agricultural Extension Bureau, 
621 Carnegie Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. for 
your free copies. 


CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION, Pittsburgh and Chicago 
COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY, San Francisco 
TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY, Birmingham 
AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY, Cleveland, Chicago and New York 


United States Steel Export Company, New York 


STEEL ROOFING 


AND: SIDING 
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The Farmer Speaks 
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No 
Yes No = Opinion 
Total farmers. ....++.+++++ 63% 23% 14% 


After witnessing the confusion and un. & 
certainty of the food situation, the An 
can farmer is ready to have some dr 
action taken. Bernard Baruch’s report 
no doubt as to what our rubber policy n 
be for the duration. Farmer Speaks’ ; 
posal that a panel of disinterested ex 
be appointed, similar to Baruch’s speci 
appointed committee, met with a | 
farm majority approval. The dissatis 
tion with the present situation stems 
only from shortages, but also undoubt 
from the confusion in the OPA. 

An expression of approval from on 
California farmer was, “If they made a 
broad study they might equalize sectional 
differences made by shifting population.” 
The regulating of outrageous food prices 
was the basis for an Arizona woman’s 
favorable comment. END 











Important Time Change 


lr YOU have been in the habit of waiting to 
renew your Successful Farming subscription 
until just before it expires, you’ll want to 
make a mental note to move the time of re- 
newing ahead a month or more. 

Paper has now been rationed to publishers 
making it necessary to print fewer copies of 
each issue of Successful Farming, and often 
there are not enough copies to go around 
under increased wartime demands for the 
magazine. 

So when a Successful Farming representa- 
tive calls on you, give him your renewal even 
tho your subscription has some time yet to 
run. We can then reserve copies for you so 
that you won’t miss a single important issue. 

Or if your subscription is about to run out 
and a representative has not yet called, don’t 
wait, but send your renewal by mail. You'll 
find a convenient postpaid order-envelope 
in the next-to-last copy before your sub- 
scription ends. 

* Your aid in renewing early will enable us to 
keep Successful Farming coming to you pack 
with new ideas to help you in the battle for 
greater farm production. 











“I thot you said that horse was sick?" 
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fA has contributed to profits an average of only 224c¢! 





“How Seldom-Heard-Of Services 
Guard Vital Wartime Food Supplies” 


War stresses the importance of extra fire insurance services that have 


reduced average rates 40% ... while your premium dollar 


* 
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FREE! “42 ways to keep your home from burning.” 
Interesting guides and checklists . . . hints that might 
save your family’s lives if fire does strike . . . ways to 
spot fire hazards in your house and farm. Free—ask 
your insurance agent—or mail coupon today! 








a 


... representing the Leading Fire Insurance Companies who, since 1866, have maintained the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters for public service in fire prevention. 


**Dear Food Producer: With our nation at war, I 
think everyone realizes the need of guarding vital 
food and raw materials. But not many know this: 
Leading insurance companies I represent maintain 
many voluntary services that protect vital food sup- 
plies, granaries, farms and homes. . . reduce fire 
losses . . . and thus reduce the cost of fire insurance 
to you. Among these are: 


FIRE PREVENTION ENGINEERS. Men skilled 
in combating fire hazards are on guard 
from farm belt to waterfront. They 
blueprint the protection of granaries, 
warehouses, processing plants ... map 
hazards in our communities . . . test fire- 
fighting equipment... help local author- 
ities to plan better protection of farms, 
stores and homes. 





UNDERWRITERS’ LABORATORIES. These 
skilled scientists test devices that might 
cause explosions in grain elevators— 
check the building materials, electric 
wiring, lightning rods, heating plants, 
radios, and many other items equally 
important to your home and farm. 





“In 30 years, such services as these have reduced 
both the rate of fire loss and the average cost of fire 
insurance by more than 40%! Out of each premium 
dollar, 974sc on the average has been applied to the 
payment of policyholders’ losses, taxes and other 
necessary costs of operation. Only 22sc has remained 
as ‘profit’— to strengthen the companies’ ability to 
pay unusually heavy losses should they occur in 
the future.” 


NATIONAL Boarp or Fire UNDERWRITERS, SF 10-43 
85 John Street, New York 7, N. Y. 


Please mail your Free material on fire prevention in 
my () Home [)Farm_ [) Business (Please mention 


kind of business et ea AO EE ) 
Name ee Semnntiaasiiatien 


Address 
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yy ON AMERICA'S FOOD FRONT, MAINTENANCE OF EQUIPMENT IS A “MUST” 5\ 


r, Boetchers machines 
have a big War Job... 
| ee 


14E. dre ST HE’S MANAGING 
Mr. Boetcher has managed A 900-ACRE 
e@ the big Dells Farm near ; 
Rockford, Ill. for || years. NOE FARM! 
He has a large dairy herd... 
raises beef cattle and 
hundreds of hogs. The farm 
is run on a strictly business 
basis...with detailed 
expense records. 





"The use of Mobiloil and Mobilgreases ” 
has paid us big dividends. Naturally, 'm sticking 
with them. Machines are too precious to risk 


i SS < ~ - : = “ 
With so much" tend t0 these days! WY YE (soc 


e cover, Mc Boetchers 
3 tractors, 2 trucks, corn ; 
picker and combine are ~ Ma) oD 3. Hes used Mobiloil and Mobilgreases 
indispensable. He must keep 9S TUSW7 for to years. His 1934 Ford truck“has never 
them running. But he knows Mic had a wrench on it due to faulty lubrication“. 
how. The answer is —"good { and hes cut repair costs 40%. He$ counting on 
care and fine lubricants! | =e quality lubricants to keep his machines on the job. 


. — me SEE YOUR Mobilgas Mobiloil MAN FOR FINE 
PRODUCTS — EXPERT MAINTENANCE HELP! 

The products he sells are backed by 77 years of 
experience—the greatest in the petroleum industry. 
Their high quality has always meant economy and 
long life for machinery. Count on your Mobilgas- 
e Mobiloil man also for practical help on all phases of 

maintenance. He knows machinery—receives man- 
Mobi Igas uals, bulletins on the latest developments. SOCONY- 

VACUUM OIL CO., INC. and Affiliates: Magnolia 


* = 
SOCONY-VACUUM Petroleum Co., General Petroleum Corp. of California. a 1 Olt i Soman nc 
— 


Mobilgas ano Mobiloil 


TUNE IN RAYMOND GRAM SWING — Blue Network, Coast-to-Coast, 10 P.M., E.W.T., Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday 
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F ONE were to combine the nursery 
tales of the Old Woman Who Lived 
in a Shoe with the equally tragic story 
of Old Mother Hubbard and her bare 
cupboard, he might produce a fairly 
reasonable allegory on the shortage of 
feedstuffs in relation to the number of 
animal and poultry mouths to be fed. 

The comparison would not be 
strictly accurate, however, for the feed 
cupboards of the country’s farms are 
far from bare. They contain, actually 
and potentially, more feed than any 
nation ever has had available, with the 
single exception of the 1942-43 crop 
year. The problem with which farmers 
are faced in the coming feeding season 
is not one of no feed, but of an insuffi- 
cient quantity to fill requirements. 

This overexpansion of animals and 
birds was no fault of the farmer. Rath- 
er, the essential fault was the lack of 
foresight on the part of those Govern- 
ment officials who set up the tremen- 
dous food goals which they asked the 
farmers to achieve, without giving 
proper consideration to feed require- 
ments that would be necessary to 
reach them. 

Neither was there full comprehen- 
ion of the fact that there are in this 
large country both surplus feed-pro- 
ducing areas and deficient feed-pro- 
lucing areas; that in a program of 
full feeding such as would be required 
0 achieve the high food goals sought, 
there was a distinct danger that the 
normal surpluses of some sections 
would cease to be available to the 
leed-deficit areas. That would make 
it impossible for the farmers of the 
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OUTLOOK 


By Harvey Yantis, 


Editor of Feedstuffs 


Note: Space was reserved for the following 
wire from Author Yantis to bring “The 
Feed Outlook’ up to the minute: “Given 
favorable weather, soys could establish rec- 
ord. Corn improved steadily, and late frosts 
will result in un-hoped-for harvest. New 
oats varieties good, old low. North Dakota 
barley high yield, Minnesota and Wisconsin 
poor. Hard winter wheat good, soft winter 
disappointing. Spring wheat spotty in Da- 
kotas, but excellent in Montana. Winter in 
Montana and the Northwest strong.” 
The Editors. 


latter areas to maintain heavy, or even 
the usual output of milk and eggs. 
This disruption has been made even 
more acute because of the effects of 
some of the regulations of the Office of 
Price Administration—particularly 
the corn ceiling order—which tend to 
build a wall around the Midwest and 
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Cartoon by Tom Carlisle 


prevent the natural flow of supplies 
to other sections. As an incentive to 
farmers to step up their production, 
the Government established a _ pro- 
gram of support prices for the farm 
produce in which were 
wanted, and a “cheap feed” policy 
which was designed to encourage 
heavy feeding. 

Hogs and chickens are the heaviest 
consumers of grains and high protein 
feeds, and it is in those categories that 
the largest increases have occurred. 
A more moderate expansion also has 
continued in dairy and beef cattle. 


increases 


Bur there is still more to the story. 
In addition to increasing livestock 
numbers there has been generally 
heavier feeding than normal in order 
to obtain greater production per ani- 
mal and bird. Farmers were asked by 
the Department of Agriculture to feed 
their hogs to heavier weights, and they 
did so. Because of heavier and better 
feeding, egg production per hen is run- 
ning about 12 percent and milk pro- 
duction per cow about eight percent 
above the average for 1932-41. 
The corn, oats, and barley crops all 
are smaller this year than last. The 
1942 “‘miracle”’ harvests were all used 
up within the year, plus some 275 
million bushels of Government- 
owned feed wheat, plus a considerable 
part of the carry-over on hand Oc- 
tober 1, 1942. On October 1 this year, 
it is estimated that we will have re- 
duced our stocks of corn to 16 percent 
less and our stocks of oats to 11 percent 
less than a year [ Continued on page 62 
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In winter both cows and their housing need positive ventilation to deliver efficiently 


Give ‘em AIR! 


Tue stable, that portion of the barn 
occupied by the animals, seldom shows 
the first signs of poor ventilation but in 
the mow, on the hay, and on the roof 
boards, thick layers of frost are the danger 
signals that all is not right with the ven- 
tilation of a particular barn. 

If frost or moisture forms on the walls 
of the stable it is usually necessary to 
make the building warmer by additional 
insulation. If the barn is of lumber con- 
struction, it may be that a covering on 
the outside will be the easiest improve- 
ment to make. Shingles or siding of 
various materials will not only stop loss 
of heat but also stop wind from blowing 
thru the walls. Drafts and dairying don’t 
go together. 

Masonry walls in cold climates need to 
be more than a single unit thick or have a 
lining of material that does not conduct 
heat so rapidly as tile, concrete, or stone. 
Inside sheeting may be applied to verti- 
cal strips on the inside of masonry walls. 
This is the same treatment as is given 
frame construction when sheeting is ap- 
plied to the inside of the studs. It helps 
to keep the wall dry because a vaporproof 
paper is used on studs or strips before 
applying the inside sheeting, and here’s 
an improvement that can be made 
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Outtake flue locations in a 36’ x 76’ dairy barn 


By H. B. White, 


Agricultural Engineer, University of Minnesota 


quickly—and raore cheaply than many. 

The appearance of frost on the win- 
dows is not an indication that the barn is 
damp. It shows that ordinary window 
glass is not a good insulating material 
and if one wishes to save precious animal 
heat, storm sash, especially on the north 
and west windows, will make the barn 
warmer. 

If the walls of the stable are covered 
with ice after a cold spell, the walls need 
more insulation, but in many states in a 
barn with a mow above the stable, the 
moisture does not do any harm to the 
animals or walls but passes away up stair- 
ways and hay chutes and shows the first 
signs of poor ventilation by mold on the 
hay and decay of framing and roof boards. 
Layers of frost on roof boards indicate 
that the moisture is not being removed 
from the building and may warp and rot 
out roof decking in a hurry. 


Wit window ventilation, it is often 
found necessary partly to close the win- 
dows at night in order that the stable will 
not be too cold about sunrise when the 
coldest period occurs. Windows opening 
in at the top and with shields to prevent 
direct entrance of cold air may serve 
fairly well if — [ Continued on page 104 
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judging from the many unthrifty, un- 









By Cora Cooke, 


As YOU begin to move the pullets int 
winter quarters you (unless you are dif. 
ferent from most poultry raisers) are 
coming squarely up against some prob- 
lems that must be solved quickly. You 
have more chickens and less help tha: 
usual, you know that every last egg you 
can get is vital to a successful prosecu- 
tion of the war, and you know that yo 
can’t afford to waste an ounce of feed 
It boils down to a problem of how 
get the largest production with the 
smallest investment of time, feeds, and 
other critical supplies. The “‘mostest for 
the leastest’’ has become a wartime rule 
in poultry raising as in other fields. 
































Too Many Chickens? Perhaps you are 
short of housing space, which raises the 
question: “How short is short?” You 
all know people who seem to get by, 
breaking every rule in the catalog. Bu 
on the other hand, take the man who 
gets 25 percent production from 1000 
hens in a house where 500 hens would 
have been just comfortable and produc- 
tion might have been held at 50 percent 
or better. The feed wasted under such 
conditions would go a long way toward 
relieving the present shortage, to sa\ 
nothing of losses from disease. The old 
rule—three square feet for Leghorns 
and four square feet for dual-purpose 
chickens is the only safe rule—except, 
in some cases, where poultry raising is 
the main business and help is more 
than adequate. 

But if you are one of those whos 
flock has outgrown the available hous- 
ing space, you have only three choices 
build or enlarge, use temporary quar- 
ters, or dispose of the surplus. This last 
choice is not so ridiculous as it sounds, 


































dersized pullets that appear in flocks 
In all probability, tho, you will need 
some sort of temporary housing to tak 
care of the flock you now have, without 
leaving you with too much permanent 
construction on your hands after peace 
has made some reduction necessary. 
The question then arises—what con- 
ditions do laying hens require, and how 
can you best supply those conditions 
Of all the creatures on the farm perhaps 
none-responds so readily to freedom 
from sudden change as do chickens 
They may show slight appetite for 
new feed that may be better in ever’ 
way than what they are used to. Its 
different, and that is enough for them 
In housing, guarding against shar 
changes in temperature pays big div 
dends. The flock whose house is we! 
insulated is likely to lay straight thru 
week of zero weather (or a heat wav 
with every evidence that they didn 
notice it. 















































houses can 


Several Choices. Brooder 
most easily be made to fit this requir 
ment. Straw piled over the roof ané 


three sides gives you a house that is snug 
and warm in winter. To be sure—-voU 
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txtension Poultry Specialist, University of Minnesota 


vill need it for chicks next spring, but 
by that time you will be able to cull out 
enough hens to empty the brooder 
houses as they are needed. 

Another makeshift that has been suc- 
cessful is a converted barn loft. Farmers 
might well take a lesson from poultry 
raisers Who have converted entire barns 
into many-storied laying houses. Low- 
cost sheds could, where necessary, be 
put up to protect the hay crop if space 
in the barn could thus be released to 
house extra pullets. An advantage of 
this type of conversion is that it is usual- 
y not necessary to add a great deal of 
insulation, as in*most cases great mows 
of hay can form the back and ceiling 
with only rough poles set up as a frame- 
work. A minimum of windows—as little 
as one square foot of glass to about 30 
square feet of floor space—guards 
against excessive heat loss. 


Staw Sheds Are Good. Questioning 
usually brings out the fact that the hens 
are laying better in the straw shed than 
in any of the other buildings. The fact 
is that if the straw house is well braced 
and even reasonably well built to keep 
out wind, it provides as nearly ideal 
conditions for chickens as anf other 
type of house. The man who sold $300 
worth of eggs in a bitter cold January 
from a straw house costing $162 apolo- 
sized to me (for its appearance, no 
doubt), but it was the best housing in- 
vestment on his farm. Baled straw 
proves satisfactory more often than 
straw threshed over a framing in huge 
stack fashion. And baled flax straw 
stays put better than other types of 
straw. Two main points to be kept in 
mind are: (1) Be generous with straw 
overhead and at all corners, and (2) if a 
frame front is to be used, make it dou- 
ble and fill the space between studdings 
with insulating material. If the time 
omes when the straw house is no long- 
er needed it can be torn down with the 
knowledge that its cost has been paid 
lor many times over. And if a perma- 
ent house must be built to replace it, 
he earnings from the straw house will 
sually go a long way toward paying 
r it in advance. 


Scrape—Scrub—Spray. The old house 
ull stands there, no doubt, just as im- 
portant as always in taking care of part 
{the flock. It must be cleaned. It must 
into good repair. And all this 

be done before the pullets move 

1t afterward. Production, the 

e are aiming at—that pushes up 
percent or better before Christ- 

d stays there—can’t be expected 

r the pullets are all settled, broken 

s make the roosts drafty, or the 

ters are replacing dropping 

with pits, or the pullets have to 

fuge in the far end of the room 

ou indulge in fall housecleaning. 

e floor surface is to be replaced 

esh gravel, | Continued on page 64 





Here's a good, year-around, two-sow portable house 
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# This can be used as a general barn or a hog barn 


Housing for Winter Pork 


Production 


Kionpike hogs, if my guess is correct, 
are out for the duration. By “Klondike 
hogs’? I mean those hundreds of thou- 
sands of critters we nursed this spring, 
paying little attention if a few dropped 
by the wayside, keeping in mind only the 
fact that the gold rush was on, that big 
quotas were called for and paid for at 
favorable margins, and that it was the 
patriotic duty of every hog man to boom 
production. The feed shortage put an 
end to all that. 

What do this fall’s new conditions 
mean? They mean we can’t feed dead 
pigs. We must raise a greater percentage 
of those farrowed just as we must cut 
down on our farrowing. And that calls 
for checking our present equipment, 
seeing to it that the houses we have are 
winterproof, and that the additional 
houses we may have to have here and 
there are calculated to do the job and add 
very little to the overhead. A man will 
have to be good to chalk up a consistent 
profit in pork from here on out; and a 
good man must have good (not fancy or 
expensive) housing. 

The first thing we should do in prepara- 
tion for zero days is to store an ample 
supply of clean bedding—and that goes 
for every season of the year. A fair esti- 
mate is to provide one ton of straw for 
each brood sow and litter. This bedding 
should be stored in the hog barn where it is 


By R. C. Miller, 


Agricultural Engineer, Ohio State University 


convenient as well as dry when it is 
needed most in stormy, rainy, or cold 
weather. The bedding should always be 
reasonably dry, especially at farrowing 
time when the bedding should be 
changed daily, a chore that likely will not 
be done if the bedding must be carried 
from a straw stack in the barn yard where 
the straw may be wet or covered with ice 
or snow, and it may be difficult to loosen 
the straw and carry it to the barn. 


Loose straw requires about 600 cubic 
feet of storage space per ton. Baled straw 
will occupy about one-half to one-third 
that space. The best place to store straw 
is on a loft above the hogs. Here, besides 
being easily available at all times, it also 
furnishes a thick layer of insulation over 
the ceiling that keeps the heat out in 
summer and retains it in winter. If you 
are building a new hog barn or remodel- 
ing an old building that has room for a 
loft, provide storage space for bedding, 
legume hay, and other feeds. Each sow 
and litter will easily use a half ton of 
legume hay during the fall and winter, 
requiring in all about 1000 cubic feet of 
mow or storage space per brood sow for 
straw and hay storage. If you are inclined 
to groan a little bit about the prospect of 
providing that much hay and bedding, 
try to remember back over your success 
in the years when | Continued on page 68 
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22 «WHAT'S AHEAD FOR 


By C. A. Lamb, 


Ohio Experiment Station 


Pas [RY or sweet-goods wheats, commonly known as 
soft wheats, have a use distinct from other classes. For 
southern biscuits (shortin’ bread), cakes, cookies, and 
pastries—that wide range of products the baking industry 
classes as sweet-goods—they rate supreme. They make up 
a considerable portion of our cereal diet, especially in the 
South, and are used in army field rations. In dollar 
volume the sweet-goods trade is about equal to that from 
bread. 

Some wheats are hard and others soft because of dif- 
ferences in varieties and in the climate of the areas in 
which they are grown. Best quality soft wheat is obtained 
from soft red winter or white varieties grown in the Mid- 
west and Eastern states, where there is higher rainfall and 
more humidity during the ripening period than in the 
Great Plains area where the best bread flours are pro- 
duced from hard red spring or hard red winter varieties. 


Ix SPITE of burdensome bread wheat holdovers, there 
have been several recent years when actual shortages of 
soft winter wheats occurred. The carry-over in 1943 was 
only 60 percent of normal, and the use of flour from these 
wheats is increasing with greater use of bakery products 
other than bread and rolls. The poorcrop over most of the 
area this year is serious. It means importing wheat and 
flour from the Pacific Coast, which will require badly 
needed freight cars and increase the cost of flour. 
Since only slight increases are being asked for in the soft 
wheat acreage east of the Mississippi, shortages of such 
wheat must be made up from increased production per 
acre. And since acute shortages in feed supplies are al- 
ready harassing livestock and poultry producers of the 
Eastern states, many acres of soft wheat are under con- 
sideration for this purpose alone. 

The achievement of greater production on the same 
number of acres will necessarily hinge to a large extent 
on the application of fertilizer to the soils east of the Mis- 


sissippi River. General recommendations would be out of 


place here, but anyone uncertain about the requirements 
of his soil has available the services of his state experiment 
station. Quite fortunately, the restrictions on nitrogen 
enforced last year have been removed [ Continued on page 38 
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FALL-PLOWING IS 


Note: Since this article was written, Edward H. Faulkner, ex 
county agent, now an Ohio farmer, has published a book (Plow- 
man’s Folly, University of Oklahoma Press, $2) in which he 
argues that the only sound reason why farmers plow is because the) 
like to do it. He blames the pioneer plow for most of the ills of 
our soils today. His most revolutionary idea has the general approval 
of Soil Conservation Director Hugh Bennett, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture.—Editors. 


Tue sentiment in favor of fall-plowing is deep-rooted. 
From generation to generation, the tradition has been 
handed down that crops on fall-plowed land yield higher 
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WHAT'S AHEAD FOR 


inter Wheat? 


By L. L. Compton, 


Kansas State College 


Tue lid’s off on bread-wheat production. The reason is 
obvious, since we have committed ourselves to the 
enormous task of helping our Allies in their food needs, 
feeding the conquered nations, and maintaining a satis- 
factory level of nutrition among our own people. The 
latter obligation doubtless will grow as evidenced by 
widespread discussion relative to replacement of at least 
a part of the animal products in our diet by the cereals. 
How far that change may go is any man’s guess. We of the 
Midwest feel the hog is the most efficient producer among 
meat animals, yet wheat when used directly as human 
food surpasses him in units furnished per acre. 

The skeptical will admit this information gives the 
wheat farmer a feeling of importance, but they warn 
that consumers, especially the American public, prefer 
generous portions of meat in their diet and will reluctant- 
ly resort to ipcreased cereal consumption. And they will 
point to the fact that meat and animal products are 
richer sources of important vitamins than cereals. And 
they quote the increase in certain dietary deficiencies in 
England since food rationing to support their contention. 
Certain it is, however, that*much of the immediate great 
demand for food from Europe’s liberated populations 
must be satisfied with wheat, which can be conveniently 
stored, easily transported, and readily processed. 


So THE bread-wheat growers are being urged by their 
Government to grow more wheat. ‘This may be accomp- 
lished in two ways—by seeding more acres, or by growing 
more bushels per acre. Already most of the better wheat 
land is under the plow, and our Government’s wish is for 
a cropping program in which land is used for the purpose 
for which it is best fitted and for which it will yield the 
maximum of food. Any acreage increases must come 
largely at the expense of other uses to which the land 
would normally be put. Such a policy would result in 
decreased acreage of feed crops and of summer fallow- 

a situation that would interfere with agriculture’s sta- 
bility and reduce future production. Since the possibility 
of increased yield per acre thru improved farming 
methods and varieties has by no means been exhausted, 
it is logical to attempt raising the | Continued on page 44 





firm seedbed after spring-plowing. Unfortunately, the old 


WASTEFUL By ©. E. Millar, 


Michigan State College 


than those on spring-plowed fields and that only the slothful 
farmer puts off plowing until spring. In central Illinois, 
where the writer grew up, the extent to which a man got his 
plowing done in the fall was a yardstick for measuring his 
ranking as a farmer. There were several good reasons for 


— 
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this high regard for fall-plowing in the central west, most of 
vhich no longer hold. 

To a large extent, tractors have now replaced horses for 
he heavier draft work on farms in the upper Mississippi 
Valley. This substitution permits of longer days for spring- 
plowing and in an emergency, a tractor can pull a plow all 
night. Tractor equipment also rnakes it possible to fit a good, 


urge to get crops planted immediately after plowing still 
holds and many farmers merely work the surface soil sufh- 
ciently to pulverize and smooth it off. Such surface fitting 
leaves the lower part of the furrow slice loose and full of air 
pockets. It is possible that many of the lowered yields re- 
ported by farmers on spring-plowed ground may be at- 
tributed to this failure to prepare the seedbed thoroly. In 
the case of fall-plowed soil, Nature takes care of this factor 
by thoroly settling the entire furrow slice before planting 
time. 

The argument still holds, however, that plowing done in 
the fall does not have to be done in the spring and, in times 
of shortage of help this factor of economy will usually swing 
the balance in favor of fall-plowing. But proponents of fall- 
plowing may well ask what the [ Continued on page 46 
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How Not to Get Hurt by 


= land boom following World War 
I resulted in so much tragedy and loss 
that it seems incredible we are headed 
in the same direction again. But there 
aré many indications that a new boom 
is underway. This new boom is dif- 
ferent in some respects from the lastone 
and so unfortunately may not be 
recognized in time by the very persons 
who vowed they would never be caught 
the second time. 

What zs a land boom and how does 
one know when a boom is under way? 
Altho no hard and fast rules apply, 
there are definite conditions which 
identify a boom. The first condition, 
which is the source of the boom psych- 
ology, is a period of intense optimism 
usually based on high earnings. The 
other conditions are rapidly rising 
land prices, speculative activity, and 
frequently an increased volume of sales. 


Ir IS a fact that land prices have 
been going up for two years and are 
rising now at a faster pace than at 
any time during this period. Any- 
one doubting this has only to try to 
purchase a farm at the price he would 
have paid even six months ago. The 
story common around most court- 
houses about the farm which has just 
been sold at a handsome profit can 
usually be substantiated by checking 
the records or interviewing the buyer 
and seller. 

Statistics, altho far less dramatic 
than the individual examples in your 


By W. G. Murray 


lowa State College 


neighborhood, provide more convinc- 
ing evidence of rising land values. Re- 
ports like the following from the Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics, leave 
no doubt about the rise in values and 
the dangers ahead: 

“Sharp increases in land values 
characterized the farm real estate mar- 
ket from November 1, 1942, to March 
1, 1943.” 

“The nine-percent increase during 
the year ending March 1, 1943, was 
the largest annual increase since 1920. 
This rate of increase is practically 
equal to the rates of the years 1917-18 
and 1918-19. It is significantly ex- 
ceeded only by the record rate of in- 
crease for 1919-20.” 

“Speculative buying for early re- 
sale appears to be increasing, partic- 
ularly in certain parts of the country. 
... In the North Central region, 
‘speculation’ is indicated as the rea- 
son for purchase by buyers in a larger 
proportion of cases than at any time 
during 1941 or 1942. ... In many 
respects current developments in the 
land market offer a striking parallel 
to those of the World War I period, 
which culminated in the 1919 land 
boom and subsequent collapse.” 


A RAPID rise in Cornbelt land values 
for the first part of 1943 has been re- 
ported by the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Chicago. From January 1 to April 1 
values rose five percent in the district, 
a rate of gain equal to 20 percent in a 
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full year. The local bankers who pro- 
vided the information for this story 
reported that values in April of this 
year were above normal, normal being 
the level of values based on long-time 
earning power of the farms. They esti- 
mated current values at 17 percent 
above normal average—Indiana 24 
percent, Illinois 21, Michigan 18, and 
Wisconsin and Iowa at 12 percent. 
The significance of the foregoing fig- 
ures, according to the Federal Re- 


; serve Bank study, is “that there has 


been some inflationary rise in land 
prices, and that with values much 
above the level which sober judgment 
would indicate as the value based up- 
on long-time earning power of the 
land, future trouble may be brewing 
for current buyers.” 


Have values stabilized since March 
and April of this year? The answer is 
definitely no. Values have continued 
to rise according to all indications. 
Loan companies, which have raised 
their land prices since April, are one 
indication. Reports on actual sales 
which show the rise continuing are 
another. In July, I asked a group of 
Cornbelt farm managers what had 
happened to land values since April 1. 
They were unanimous in saying land 
values had increased. They differed on 
the amount of increase but the ma- 


jority said from five to 10 percent. 


The reasons for the land price rise 
are high farm in- [ Continued on page 28 
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—by dollar-smart insulation which cuts heating costs,insures 


comfort, allows stock to gain faster, provides a dividend of 


fire protection, and comes under no building restrictions 


By Henry Giese, 


Agricultural Engineer, lowa State College 


In CONSIDERING the present Gov- 
ernment-approved rush to insulate in 
order to save heat and energy, there’s 
one thing both the farmer and his Uncle 
Sam have overlooked. That is, in build- 
ings housing livestock, heat has always 
been rationed by the fact that one animal 
can generate only so much body heat in 
a given period of time. Looking at it 
that way, the 40 to 60 percent that the 
National Bureau of Standards has esti- 
mated as fuel savings from insulated as 
against uninsulated Aouses takes on new 
significance translated to, say, 14 head 
of dairy cattle and 50 hogs wolfing extra 
feed to warm up chilly quarters, It seems 
to me that savings with insulation should, 
then, be figured three ways: on house 
heating, on maintenance of comfort in 
livestock housing, and on feed. That lat- 
ter isn’t what you’d call plentiful right 
now! 

Tests, however, have all been made on 
human housing. In a recent study by the 
Wood Conversion Company, four iden- 
tical houses were built within a few 
blocks of each other, one uninsulated 
and the others insulated to varying de- 
grees. One of the results reported was 
that House B saved 294.7 gallons of fuel 
oil last winter in comparison with un- 
insulated House A. 


Oruer insulation tests show an addi- 
tional benefit of even temperature, An 
insulated and unheated house would 
remain at a comparatively even temper- 
ature for hours and days notwithstand- 
ing wide temperature changes outdoors. 
Such stability in a heated house would 
put an end to chilly mornings, and mid- 
night stumbles to the furnace. In live- 
stock housing, it would mean less chill- 
ing, more production. 

Insulation really means the control or 
the partial control of the flow of heat. 
Heat will flow from a high level to a low 
level just as water will. The complete 


stoppage of flow is impractical if not im- 
possible. What we attempt to do is to 
reduce the flow to the point where the 
desired results can be accomplished or to 
the point where the returns are justified 
by the expenditure. ‘The Wood Conver- 
sion experiment made it apparent that 
as insulation is added in increasing 
amounts, the savings become less. The 
principle behind this may be roughly il- 
lustrated by the story of the man who, 
desiring to purchase a furnace, found 
one advertised which the manufacturer 
claimed would save half his fuel. He 
promptly told the dealer he would take 
two so he could save it all! If a certain 
amount of insulation will retard the flow 
of heat sufficiently to reduce the loss by 
half, an additional amount might be ex- 
pected roughly to stop half of that which 
continued to flow or one half as much as 
was stopped by the original insulation. 
The exact amount to be used in any par- 
ticular building must be determined by 
your needs and purse. 


Way does insulation retard the flow 
of heat and how can it be so effective? 
We have heard much and talked elibly 
about the advantages of a “dead air 
space.” Why does it become so much 
more effective when we fill it with a min- 


eral material which we know is in itself 


a fairly good conductor of heat? 

Well, we have frequently heard that 
heat may be transferred in three ways: 
by conduction, by convection, and by 
radiation. The flow of heat along an iron 
rod with one end in a fire tells rather ef- 
fectively how heat is carried by conduc- 
tion. Most insulating materials utilize 
this principle by breaking the continuity 
of materials from the inside to the out- 
side so heat does not have a continuous 
path of travel and is constantly hamp- 
ered by small air gaps. Air when kept 
from circulating is not a good conductor 
of heat. The trouble with air from an in- 
sulating standpoint is that it is a fluid 
and moves about so readily. Warm air 
being lighter than cold air is forced upward 
when the cold air settles, causing “con- 
vection currents.”” | Continued on page 66 
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The author, veterinarian with Bureau of Animal Industry, 
USDA, for 26 years, has spent most of his time on swine dis- 
eases. Since 1938, he has supervised field work of erysipelas 
control. His territory includes al! eight states in program 


By J. E. Peterman, D. V. M. 


U. S. Bureau of Animal Industry 


ae is a scene on Joe’s Midwestern 
farm, Thursday, October 7, 1943: 

“Well, Mother, our 80 head of 
spring pigs will weigh 275 pounds. The 
price is right. I think we should send 
them to market next Monday.” 

The next day, Joe discovers a dead 
hog in the lot. Thinking it was prob- 
ably hurt by that playful colt, he is not 
particularly disturbed. On Sunday 
afternoon he wanders out to look 
around and counts 10 more dead hogs 
lying around the hog barn, and 25 are 
noticeably sick. He observes that some 
are breathing hard and thumping. He 
can’t make some of them get up, they 
are so sore and stiff. When aroused, 
some squeal and tremble and im- 
mediately lie down again. 

Joe calls his veterinarian. After a 
careful analysis, the veterinarian says 
the hogs have acute erysipelas. It 
is a sorry looking mess. Joe is afraid 
that all of them are going to die. The 
money from those hogs was to pay off 
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that long-standing note at the bank. 

“Well,” says Joe, “Ill just pick out 
the healthy ones in the lot and truck 
them off to market.” 

“No,” replies the veterinarian, 
“Don’t send the apparently healthy 
hogs to market. They might be sick 
upon arrival at the stockyards and be 
condemned. The thing to do, Joe, is 
to give every hog in the herd a dose of 
erysipelas. serum right now, because 
every minute counts.” Joe consents, 
and they are treated immediately. 
Only one more hog dies. 

In three or four days the herd has 
improved so much that most of them 
are ready for market. However, several 
are so stiff and sore in their legs that 
they will have to be kept on the farm 
several weeks longer before they are in 
condition to be sold, 


Jor lost 12 hogs worth approximately 
$450. In addition, the extra feed con- 
sumed by the hogs which were fed 





several weeks longer amounted to a 
considerable sum. Also, the affected 
animals were sold at $1.00 per hun- 
dredweight less than the others. 

Joe’s farm was infected prior to the 
acute attack, but the disease had 
existed in such a mild form that it was 
not noticed. This is the story of a 
typical case of acute swine erysipelas 
in large hogs. Cases similar to this are 
happening on many farms in localities 
where erysipelas exists. 

The scene changes: On another farm 
the veterinarian is asked to look at the 
shoats. Out of 100 head, 15 to 20 have 
large joints. The pigs are so sore and 
stiff they can scarcely hobble. None 
has died, but they are not doing well. 
About one-half of the herd is outgrow- 
ing the other half. They are all eating 
the same kind of feed, all have the 
same care, but something is radically 
wrong. 


Tuts case is also swine erysipelas— 
the chronic form. The damage has al- 
ready been done, and there is nothing 
much to do about the condition except 
to give the hogs good feed and care. 
The tail-enders probably will require 
three or four months longer feeding 
than the others before they can be 
marketed. Very likely a few of the 
worst ones will never amount to any- 
thing and will finally be knocked in 


the head simply to get them out of 


sight. 
Yes, this was also an infected farm. 
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Altho the owner had noticed a few 
knotty legs in his pigs last year, he paid 
no attention to it. 

Picture another case: “Say, Doc,” 

says Farmer Brown, “What do you 
suppose is wrong with my sows and 
suckling pigs? I found a dead sow the 
other day. Now, two more are sick, 
and I notice a few are lame. One sow 
was sick a few days ago, but has re- 
covered, She is not giving any milk 
tho. Some of her pigs have died and 
the rest are sick.” 
Went, this is another case of acute 
erysipelas very commonly observed. 
Here, however, small pigs as well as 
the sows are involved. 

Farmer Jones says, ‘‘While you are 
on the farm, Doc, I want to show you 
something. I have a sow in the barn 
which has been down for nearly a year. 
I had hoped she would come out of it, 
but she is getting worse every day. I 
don’t think she will ever get well. I 
might as well put the axe to her. Why, 
he has eaten so much feed, I would 
ave to have $100 for her if she paid 
er board.” 

The veterinarian examines her. He 
notices the swollen joints, the shrunk- 
en legs, the thin hair. He also looks at 
the other hogs, sees those with the skin 
sloughed over the shoulders, and 
those with the sore tails (the ones the 
larmer thought had frozen their backs 
and tails). 

‘And say, Doc,” [Continued on page 102 
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BANGS DISEASE 


By Albert M. Wolf, 


Farm Consultant 


Waen calfhood vaccination was offi- 
cially recommended a few years ago as a 
means of control, some breeders and edi- 
tors seized on this as a cure-all for Bang’s 
disease. To me, this is an entirely mis- 
taken idea, for whether your calves are 
vaccinated or not, “eternal vigilance” 
should be practiced. 

This conclusion is based on my prac- 
tical experience with over 600 dairy cat- 
tle, covering a period of 13 years. On one 
farm where as many as 100 head of regis- 
tered Holsteins were regularly kept, we 
were able to keep a Bang’s-free herd for 
over 10 years without calfhood vaccina- 
tion by following the rules hereinafte: 
laid down. 

To my mind, calfhood vaccination is 
only another aid in controlling this dis- 
ease, along with preventive measures to 
control herd health and the test and 
slaughter plan to eliminate reactors un- 
der certain conditions. Why believe or 
hope that vaccination should be effec- 
tive any longer in cattle than in hu- 
mans? The medical profession is now 
agreed that vaccinations for the preven- 
tion and control of diseases in humans 
lose their effectiveness in four or five 
years. At present we have no positive 
proof that calfhood vaccination will pro- 
vide immunity for any longer period. 

You never can feel certain that a com- 
pletely vaccinated herd, now negative to 
the agglutination test, will remain nega- 
tive unless you follow a good health pro- 
gram. Were I to start building up a new 
herd right now, this is what I would do: 


1. Purchase a breeding herd of the de- 
sired blood lines, consisting mostly of 
first- and second-calf heifers that were 
vaccinated as calves, that are now nega- 
tive to the agglutination test, and that 
are from Bang’s-free certified herds of 





long standing. All calves from these cows 
would be vaccinated when from six to 
eight months old, using Strain 19 vaccine. 


2. Blood test all cattle 60 days after as- 
sembly and then every six months just 
for the satisfaction of knowing their 
condition insofar as Bang’s disease is 
concerned. If any reactors or suspicious 
animals were found in the first or subse- 
quent tests, they would be removed at 
once, as it is my firm conviction that the 
disease has played havoc in many herds 
just because the owner thought he would 
take a chance on keeping a well-bred 
“suspicious” cow. Based on experience, I 
consider a “suspicious” animal -more 
dangerous in the average herd than a 
“four-plusser” in spreading Bang’s dis- 
ease, for in such an animal the disease is 
on the “rise”? and not on the “‘wane,”’ as 
may be the case with a “four-plusser.” 


3. All pastures where they adjoin 
neighboring fields or pastures would have 
woven wire fencing on the property line 
with a secondary barbed-wire fence set in 
about three feet from the property line. 
This is to prevent any contact with 
neighboring ants and to keep dogs from 
dragging in any Bang’s-infected after- 
births from the neighbors’ pastures. To 
my definite knowledge, several certified 
Bang’s-free herds have been seriously 
infected because of poor line fence pro- 
tection. 


4. Water courses passing thru all kinds 
of farms have been the means of spread- 
ing water-borne, infectious bacteria, espe- 
cially of tuberculos’s and Bang’s disease, 
among many herds. W ater courses at all 
times should be fenced so that the cattle 
have no access to the water or the over- 
flow areas of such [ Continued on page 60 
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CASCAMITE 


Easy to use. Just mix in cold water. It makes 
a durable, waterproof, moldproof, stainfree 
joint. Ask for CASCAMITE Resin Glue—10¢ to 
85¢ at Hardware, Paint and Lumber Dealers. 


FREE: “Mighty Facts” Folder 


Tells how to choose a glue for different 
kinds of wood and other materials. In- 
cludes complete mixing directions. 


CASEIN COMPANY OF AMERICA 


350 Madison Ave. « Dept. SF10 « N. Y. 17, N. Y. 
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Boom Land Prices 


comes, easy money, fewer farms on the 
market, and rosy future prospects. It is 
difficult for some people to believe that 
the United States farmers received more 
net income in 1942 than in any previous 
year and that 1943 is likely to bring even 
higher incomes than 1942. 

Money rates are at the lowest level on 
record. And unfortunately some lenders 
are raising their loan limits apparently 
thinking that there will be no serious de- 
pression after this war. Second and third 
mortgages have been appearing more fre- 
quently in recent land sales, the seller tak- 
ing the second or third mortgage for the 
balance which the buyer is unable to raise. 


Bestes high incomes and low interest 
rates, we have optimists who point to the 
rosy future, to the heavy food requirement 
for relief feeding in Europe following the 
war. Few people see or want to see the food 
surpluses which may appear when Europe 
begins to produce again and when Cana- 
da, Argentina, and Australia are able to 
export large amounts of foodstuffs. 

The optimists find it easy to justify pres- 
ent, and even much higher, land values. 
A common explanation offered for in- 
flated land prices is that yields are higher, 
interest rates are lower, and prices are 
going to be maintained by the Govern- 
ment. On several occasions I have sug- 
gested to the land-value optimists that we 
should stick fairly close to the 1937-40 
value level because of future uncertainties. 
Almost invariably the answer is that values 
were too low then, that we were under- 
valuing our land. Strange as it may seem 
to those who think we always learn from 
experience, the same reasoning was used 
in 1917-20. At that time current income 
was widely used to justify the values in that 
boom period. 

The current land inflation is slightly dif- 
ferent from that during and after World 
War I. Those justifying the present situa- 
tion frequently point to these differences 
to support their view that we are not now 
in a boom period. The more important 
differences are: Somewhat less buying for 
quick resale, more cash buying, fewer sales, 
and more buying by absentee investors. 

Speculative buying and selling, altho 
not as much in evidence as in the last 
boom, is beginning to raise its ugly head. 
Speculation is being listed more frequently 
by buyers this year as a reason for their 
purchase, according to recent Cornbelt 
studies. Several investors, for example, 
have told me of their plans to make a neat 
little sum out of the coming land inflation. 
And invariably these investors—they do 
not call themselves speculators—have fig- 
ured out a way to sell before the market 
price for land turns down. 


Tur LARGE amount of cash paid by buy- 
ers this time is one of the most favorable 
differences between conditions now and 
25 years ago. From one-quarter to one-half 
of all sales involve no mortgage whatever; 
whole transaction is cash. And what is 
more, the debt assurned where mortgages 
are used seldom exceeds two-thirds of the 
purchase price. Farmers and non-farmers 
alike have large amounts of cash to invest. 
But, on the other hand, more cash is re- 
quired as land prices rise if the same mar- 
gin of safety is to be maintained. And, too, 
farmers and others with limited cash re- 
sources are being attracted to the land 
market hoping to get in before the big rise. 


[ Continued from page - 


Two tenants in one community, for « 
ample, mortgaged all of their livestock 
feed, and machinery to get the cash fo: 
down payment on a purchase this ye: 
because they were sure they would not hav. 
as good an opportunity to buy in 
future. 

Another important difference is the re- 
latively large group of non-farmer buyers 
in the present land market. There were 
non-farmers in. the last boom but proba- 
bly not as many, especially of the investor 
type. Absentee investors are interested this 
time in finding a place to invest surplus 
funds. Many are looking for a long-term 
investment in land, some are buying land 
as a hedge against inflation, others are 
consciously or unconsciously thinking of 
the prestige in owning a farm, and still 
others are buying land to diversify their 
investment holdings. I have asked many of 
them why they do not buy War Bonds in- 
stead of land and they answer that they 
prefer to buy land, or that they have all the 
Bonds they want. 

The threat of an absentee investor in- 
vasion is real. Every additional absentee 
buyer puts just that much more pressure 
under the price of land. A perfect illustra- 
tion of this situation occured not long ago. 
A farmer stepped into a real estate office to 
buy an unimproved quarter section adjoin- 
ing his farm. He asked the real estate 
broker to offer the loan company, which 
owned the land, $95 an acre. The broke: 
sent in the offer and received word that a 
city investor was interested in the farm 
also and that he had bid $100 an acre. T! 
farmer thought the matter over for a-day 
and then offered $105 only to have the in- 
vestor raise his offer to $110. The bidding 
continued in this manner until the in- 
vestor finally won out at $117.50 an acre, 
a price which was higher than even th: 
loan company had placed on the farm. 


GranTED a boom is underway, what 
can be done about it? Various ways ol 
heading off the boom have been suggested. 
Three of these suggestions should be em- 
phasized. The first is a campaign to spend 
surplus farm income for better living on the 
farm, modernizing farm houses, and mak- 
ing farmsteads more attractive. The second 
is a series of controls to prevent farm land 
prices from going unreasonably high and to 
limit the number of absentee investors in 
order to keep the opportunity for owner- 
ship open to the tenant farmer. The third 
suggestion is a list of do’s and don’t’s 
for the buyer who finds it necessary to 
buy at the present time. 

Higher living standards on the farm 
should be set up as a more worthwhile 
objective than higher land values. How 
much better it would be if we would put 
our surplus farm income into living and 
not use it to bid up land values. Every in- 
crease in land value makes it that much 
more difficult for the tenant to save enoug! 
to buy or to pay the interest and principa! 
payment on the mortgage. Mortgage pay- 
ments, it is hard to remember, come due i 
low price years just the same as in high 
price years. 

Investment in better living is not dil- 
ficult. All it takes is some planning and 
determination to stick to the plan rather 
than spend the funds for something els 
Why not start planning now on a moderni- 
zation of the farm home after the war’ 
Home improvement has almost unlimited 
possibilities. Insula- [ Continued on page 
















7 ES, to be sure of top quality and 
dependability in a synthetic rubber 
tractor tire, do as you have always done 
— go to your Goodyear dealer for Good- 
year Sure-Grip tires. 


There are three reasons why it’s smart 
to do so — reasons why Goodyear Sure- 
Grips are superior to other synthetic 
rubber tractor tires. 


First, Goodyear Sure-Grips give the 
exclusive advantages of that hard- 
working, SELF-CLEANING, O-P-E-N 
C-E-N-T-E-R TREAD DESIGN which 
gets the most work out of any tractor, in 
less time, and with less fuel. 


Second, there’s Goodyear’s long experi- 
ence in synthetic rubber. Knowing how 
to compound synthetics is mighty im- 
portant — and Goodyear’s experience in 
processing synthetic rubber dates back 
beyond the granting of our first synthetic 
patents in 1927. 


Third, thanks to Goodyear’s Supertwist 
cord construction, the carcass of Good- 
year tractor tires has extra toughness and 
resiliency — which means longer life. 
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| HE BEST TRACTOR TRE 
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So, if you can qualify for new tractor 
tires —either as replacements or as 
change-overs from steel wheels — you 
want Goodyear Sure-Grips, the best syn- 
thetic rubber tractor tire made! 


And the way to find out if you can 
qualify is to see your Goodyear dealer. 
He has all the latest rules and informa- 





O-P-E-N C-E-N-T-E-R, SELF-CLEAN- 
ING TREAD DESIGN. 


NO “POCKETS” to pack up with 
earth and cause slippage. 


GREATER TRACTION, backward as 
well as forward in all kinds of soil. 





BETTER WORK, in less time and with 
less fuel. 





“GOOD*YEAR 


THE GREATEST NAME 
IN RUBBER 











OPEN CENTER 


itip, Supertwist, 
ngtite— T. M.’s 
» Goodyear Tire 
tubber Company 


NO MUD TRAPS 





tion, and will be glad to help you in every 
possible way to get the extra advantages 
of the finest tire equipment any tractor 
can have today — Goodyear Sure-Grips! 





AUTO TIRES... TRUCK TIRES 


--» BELTS AND SPRAY HOSE 


Your Goodyear dealer can supply you with 
good used tires, or with new Goodyears for 
your passenger car or truck — depending on 
your certificate and his stocks. He also offers 
expert tire inspection, recapping and retreading 
services — using proved Goodyear materials 


and methods. 


Goodyear Klingtite Cord Hammermill Belts 
that wear many times longer are also available 
from your regular dealer — as well as Good- 
year Agricultural Spray Hose. 
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“Food will win the war and write the 
peace” was never truer. With his 
PLUMB Axe, the farmer—shock 
trooper of the food front—has his 
most vital piece of equipment. 
Today PLUMB is wearing a service 
uniform. Some of the polish is miss- 
ing. A bit of the glisten has gone for 
the duration. But PLUMB quality has 
not changed. The tested hickory han- 
dle, the one-piece head of flawlessly- 
tempered steel, the perfect hang and 
correctly-balanced design are features 
that will always distinguish PLUMB. 
PLUMB is the quick-cutting fast- 
working axe, for easier chopping. 


Fayette R. Plumb, Inc., Phila. 37, Pa. 
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HATCHETS 
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Quality Comes First 


PLUMB 
is First in Quality 


_ FAYETTE R. PLUMB, Philo. 37, Po. 
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By Richard Wilson 


Note: This month, in place of the usual 
** Trends” and following articles of Dick Wil- 
son’s Farmer’s Washington, we asked him to 
write of the situation of the British farmer in 
contrast to our own. Wilson has just returned 
from a war-correspondent’s tour which took 
him not only to England but to the Midwest’s 
fighting units in the Mediterranean theatre. 
You may disagree with his views on what it 
takes agriculturally to win the war, but you'll 
find them thought-provoking.—The Editors. 


A British Farmer Fights His War 


A STURDY farmer of Kent, who looks 
and acts like a first-class Midwest corn- 
hog grower, is farming 3,000 acres of 
land high on the Cliffs of Dover and di- 
rectly under the fire of the big Nazi guns 
25 miles away on the coast of France. 

This farmer of Kent, Gilbert William 
Mitchell of St. Margaret’s, has regarded 
the miasma of noise and danger in utter 
calm for the past three years. He refuses 
to leave the valuable food-producing land 
on the cliffs and does not in any other 
way demean himself to the Hun, disdain- 
ing even to take refuge in the caves of the 
chalk cliffs when the shelling or the bomb- 
ing becomes intense. 

The King has taken over the deserted 
land of the cliffs. Mitchell operates it for 
England, and the King has shown his 
gratitude by decorating Mitchell with 
the George Medal for gallantry under 
artillery fire, extending this honor also 
to Mitchell’s wife and sister. 


lr IS Mitchell’s principle that he will 
farm this land until he dies. That is his 
way of winning the war for England, and 
his task is certainly more dangerous and 
atduous than that of most men in the 
Allied armies. 

Mitchell took me into his fields. We 
waded thru a field of vigorous wheat, 
growing on land plowed for the first time 
right to the brink of the Cliffs of Dover, a 
sheer drop of 500 feet to the narrow 
beaches lapped by the English Channel. 
There in the haze across the channel, and 
quite visible, was Cap Gris Nez, the loca- 
tion of the powerful guns which had 
pumped hundreds of huge shells into the 
Dover area and might momentarily com- 
mence firing again. Shells from the Nazi 
batteries tear great craters in the land 
Mitchell has just plowed for potatoes. 
One shell killed 70 sheep in a pasture. 
Poles erected in his fields to catch enemy 
parachutists and prevent the landing of 
aircraft also interfere with his farming 
operations. 

Problems Mitchell does not have are 
peculiarly American. His government 
supplies plenty of gasoline for his tractors 
and his little automobile. Farm labor is 


supplied to him when he needs it. He 
has 12 “‘land girls’? on the 3,000 acres, 
His employees cannot be drafted into the 
army unless the Kent Agricultural War 
Executive Committee says they can be 
spared. 

We went to a nearby barracks of the 
coastal command at the end of the day to 
join the commanding colonel in a glass of 
ale. “‘How many men do you need, 
Mitchell?”’ said the Colonel. “Do you 
want 300?” 

“No, sir, I don’t need that many,” 
said Mitchell. “Ill need 50 a day for a 
while.” 

“T’ll see that you get them, 
Colonel. 

I was impressed by all this, by the pro- 
ductiveness of the land, by the whole- 
hearted determination to produce the 
maximum of food. In conversations with 
R. S. Hudson, British Minister of Agri- 
culture, and with other officials, I found 
out that British agriculture has under- 
gone a startling economic revolution. 


*? said the 


lr THE Morgans and the Rockefellers 
were outstanding agriculturalists in 
America and were the principle spokes- 
men of a farm block, that might convey 
some idea of what farming in England is 
like. And if the Morgans and the Rocke- 
fellers were advancing socialistic ideas, it 
would be no less a shock than it is to learn 
that in England the aristocratic old House 
of Lords is supporting and extending a 
social revolution that makes the New 
Deal appear to be a Marxian kinder- 
garten. 

Another odd thing is that English 
farmers are Tories—solid conservatives 
like the farmers of Iowa, Minnesota, 
Illinois, Missouri, Indiana, Nebraska. In 
America the English farmer would vote a 
straight Republican ticket. He is a Tory 
who is part of a socialistic scheme and he 
seems to like it. He looks for direction and 
guidance to men like Lord De La Warr 
and the Duke of Norfolk and Lord Wool- 
ton and to a Minister of Agriculture who 
wears a formal coat and striped pants 
every day. 


ly ENGLAND the government mightas 
well own the farms for all the difference 
it would make. Russia put thru a system 
of collectivized agriculture by killing off 
the Kulaks. In England the farmers sim- 
ply agreed with the War Cabinet and 
have gone into a socialized scheme 
wholeheartedly and with good results. 

You doubt if it is socialism? You hadn't 
heard of it before? How would you like 
to be told how much land you were to 
plow up and when? How would you like 
to be dispossessed of your farm if the 
County Committee de cided you weren't 
a good farmer? How would you like to sell 
all your produce  [ Continued on page 10 
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PROTEIN" ALFALFA HAY? 


ly MISTER... LL 


New Facts on 
Feeding Alfalfa Hay 
in Larger Quantities 


Because of its high nutritional value, good quality 

alfalfa hay has long been recommended as an 

ingredient in protein supplements. But because 

protein concentrates were plentiful, the quantity 
recommended by most authorities was well under 
the proportion that could be used. 

Recent experiments show it can profitably be used 
much more liberally than has previously been thought 
possible. For instance, fine quality ground alfalfa 
hay can make up as much as half of the total supple- 
ment for hogs, or up to 12% of the total feed, and 
still produce good, economical gains, provided it is 
fed right. 

To be sure of best results hogs must be given an 
adequate amount of minerals, and some protein 
concentrates are needed also. 


A BIG FEED-SAVING FACTOR 


When all the minerals hogs need are supplied in 
sufficient quantity, not only will the hogs do better 
but a smaller amount of feed is required. This is 
because when the ration is deficient in minerals the 
hogs usually eat more than they really need, in an 
attempt to get those minerals. Since in this period 
of feed shortage every pound of feed must be made 
to go further than ever before, no chances should be 
taken with mineral deficiency. MoorMan’s Hog 
Minerals supplies all the minerals your hogs are 
known to need and it costs very little to feed. 

Or you can get both the protein concentrates and 
the minerals in one bag in the form of MoorMan’s 
Mintrate. MoorMan’s Mintrate contains a variety 
of high quality, protein concentrates and MoorMan’s 
Hog Minerals. 


EXPERT HELP GIVEN 


We will be glad to send you without cost or obliga- 
tion additional information on any subject you check 
in the coupon below. We suggest you fill it out and 
mail it at once. 


MOORMAN MEG. CO., Dept. P-72—Quincy, Il 


MOORMAN MFG. CO., Dept. P-72, Quincy, Illinois 


Please rush me information on: [] Making maximum use of alfalfa hay in pro- 
tein supplements. [[] MoorMan’s Hog Minerals. [] MoorMan’s Mintrate for Hogs. 


Mineral Feeds 
and 
Concentrates 
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FROM REVEILLE TO TAPS is a 
long, long day of duty for the soldier 
. .. matched in number of hours of 
work, on the home front, only by the 
farmer. 


To meet the ever-growing demand 
for food, the American farmer has 
performed near miracles of produc- 
tion, despite extreme shortages of ]a- 
bor as well as labor-saving machinery. 


Applying themselves to the prob- 
lem, America’s intelligent farmers im- 
mediately began giving extra care and 
attention to all of their farm machin- 
ery, and especially to motor operated 
units. They have insisted more than 
ever on quality in the lubricants for 
every bearing, sprocket, chain, or 
gear case. And when in doubt about 
which lubricant is best for any farm 
job they have sought the help and 
advice of the Phillips Agent. 


And here is help when you want to 
choose a quality motor oil for your 
car, truck, and tractor: Phillips offers 
a number of oils because preferences 
and pocketbooks differ. But when 
you want our dest oil, there is no need 
for doubt. Phillips tells you frankly 
that Phillips 66 Motor Oil is our finest 
quality. . . the highest grade and 


oldiers...Farmers 
Both Work 

Overtime 

or Victory 


greatest value . . . among all the oils 
which we offer to farm car owners 
like yourself. 





FREE. Send for your copy 
of PHILFARMER 


This condensed farm magazine is 
packed with pictures, information, en- 
tertainment. There’s something in it 
for every member of the farm fondle. 
To receive copies regularly, send your 
name today to: Philfarmer, Phillips 
Petroleum Co., Bartlesville, Okla. 











MOTOR OIL 


For Cars, Trucks, Tractors 


ITS PHILLIPS FINEST QUALITY 
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“| suppose you'll think I'm a rebel- 
lious little cuss, but, Mom, my heart 
just isn't in this egg-laying career." 





Boom Land Prices 


[ Continued from page 28 


tion, plumbing, central heating, painting, 
interior decoration, new floors, a new 
basement, a new addition, or a new face to 
the old homestead are some of the many 
opportunities to make home a more com- 
fortable and attractive place to live. Al 
these improvements cost money, but this 
money can be taken from the unusually 
high incomes of 1942 and 1943 and invest- 
ed in War Bonds until it is needed after the 
war. 

Better living also includes better fur- 
nishings and equipment inside the farm 
home. A modern kitchen, labor-saving 
household appliances, and good furniture 
are investments in living that the house- 
wife will appreciate. Lawns, gardens, trees, 
and graveled drives also make a farm more 
attractive. These, too, cost money that can 
be spared easier now than ever before. Why 
not earmark these funds for definite pur- 
chases after the war? 

Another way to better living is to set 
aside surplus earnings for education of the 
children, for old age, or for other worthy 
objectives of this kind. Investments in War 
Bonds or life insurance, for example, pro- 
vide a convenient and readily available 
method of accomplishing these objectives. 


Finacy, even the community could use 
some of the surplus funds now going into 
the current boom. Better schools, com- 
munity churches, hospitals, swimming 
pools, parks, and other recreational cen- 
ters would make rural living more satis- 
factory. To be sure, the absentee landlord 
would get less income from his farm be- 
cause taxes would be higher. But land- 
lords are getting much higher returns than 
they received only a few years ago, and it is 
not out of the way to have some of this ex- 
tra income going into better living for the 
tenant families as well as for the families 
of the owner-operator. A little more in- 
vestment by landlords in community proj- 
ects and in farm improvements would make 
farms less attractive to investors but would 
tend to stabilize land values and impr« 
living standards. 

Controls of various kinds may be neces- 
sary because of the great avalanche of buy- 
ing that may develop in the farm land 
market. Too many farmers may decide to 
buy an extra 40 or 80 acres rather than set 
aside surplus income for farm improve- 
ments after the war. Too many absentee 
investors may rush out from the cities to 
buy farms. To meet a situation of this kind 
some controls will be desirable. Restrictions 
on credit, higher land sale profits, and land 
price ceilings or the use of land purchase 
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permits may be used to advantage. Our 
first impulse is to rebel against regulations 
or controls, but most of us, given a choice 
between controls and a financial depres- 
sion following a boom, will choose the 
controls. 

Finally we come to the buyer who has to 
buy, or thinks he does, even during a boom 
period. A few simple rules are suggested in 
the hope that they will reduce the number 
of land boom tragedies: 

1. Don’t buy until hogs go below $9 a hun- 
iyed. Or wait until corn goes below 70 cents 
a bushel. This is just one more plea to post- 
pone buying during a period like the 
present when prices are relatively high. 

2. Examine the farm carefully before buying. 
Get a spade and use it while walking 
over the entire farm; note the depth of the 
surface soil, indications of erosion, alkali, 
and so on. Remember a farm has three 
dimensions, depth as well as length and 
breadth. If you do not know how to judge 
the value of soils, have an appraisal made 
before purchasing. Since you probably will 
insist on an abstract of title, why not insist 
on an appraisal? 

3. Compare land prices and normal rental 
returns. In figuring net rental income, allow 
generous amounts for future taxes, build- 
ing depreciation, repairs, and expenses for 
fences, water systems, insurance, seed, and 
fertilizer. Too often income is estimated for 
a high year and expenses for a low year. 
When you have arrived at reasonable esti- 
mates for income and expense, compare the 
net income with the price asked for the 
farm to obtain an estimated rate of return. 

4. Pay half or more in cash in high price 
periods. When hogs are below $6 a hundred 
and land values are low, a down payment 
of 10 percent is likely to be safe. When hogs 
are above $12 and values are high, a down 
payment of 50 percent should be made. 

5. Buy cautiously, carefully, and without 
haste from a willing seller. Purchase of a farm 
is often the largest and most important 
financial transaction in the life of a farm- 
er and his wife. Too much haste has 
brought financial ruin to many a farmer 
and absentee investor who bought in pre- 
vious boom periods. Buy from a willing 
seller. Urging an active farmer to sell only 
serves to aggravate the current situation. 

In conclusion, we must face the fact of 
rising land values and land inflation. The 
trouble is too many buyers for the number 
of farms on the market. To prevent a run- 
away land market and the tragedies that 
go with it, we need not only more cautious 
buying but also more surplus income going 
into War Bonds and later into various farm 
improvements. END 








“That's funny, the cheese has disappeared, 
and here's a two point ration coupon!” 

































































PRODUCT OF DELCO-REMY 





The battery in your car is more than a matter of personal conven- } 
ience. It is an essential part of the nation’s essential transportation . 
... the source of starting power that keeps you “mobile” in the | 
home front offensive. 


Assuch, your battery deserves the best of care. And thatcare is avail- 

able to you through any of 34,000 Delco battery dealers, cooperat- 

ing in a nationwide drive to conserve batteries now in use. See 

your Delco battery dealer at least once a month for a free check-up. 
; 
) 


When you MUST replace.. 


REPLACE D FICO 
WITH A BATTERY 


Delco batteries are available for necessary replacements on 
cars of all makes and models—on trucks, buses and tractors. 


BACK THE ATTACK« **«« * * « «* I 
+ + + * « * » * * WITH WAR BONDS i 





Delco-Remy * Wherever Wheels Turn or Propellers Spin 
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WE'VE 
GOT THE 
SAME 
TAILOR! 
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RIGHT NOW, hundreds of thousands of 
uniform garments are being made in 
Crown-Headlight plants for our soldiers and 
marines, That's why sometimes, you have 
to wait a little while for your favorite brand 
of overalls. But you know that Crown and 
Headlight Overalls give the comfort, pro- 
tection and rugged wear you want. And 
they're Sanforized Shrunk*...the only over- 
alls certified fy The United States Testing 
Company. If your dealer hasn't your size 
today, try again tomorrow. 

*Residual Shrinkage less than 1% 


CROWN-HEADLIGHT 


OVERALLS © TROUSERS © SHIRTS © INDUSTRIAL 
UNIFORMS ¢ UNION MADE 


CINCINNATI © SAN FRANCISCO . 
CHICAGO + DETROIT «NEWYORK HIEAD 


DLIGHT OVERALLS 











Photographs by Harvey Steiff 


Mrs. HENRY ANDERSON of Han- 
cock County, Iowa, solved her problem of 
recouping poultry profits by “recoop- 
ing” the hens. Her renovated poultry 
house, completed recently, is a good ex- 
ample of the reconstruction possibilities 
offered by the average old building, and 
has a number of clever innovations which 
will appeal to the small operator. 

The house had been standing for about 
30 years. Of wood construction, it was so 
flimsy that on a windy day the roosts 
inside swayed in the breeze. In winter, 
the temperature would fall below freez- 
ing. The walls would become thickly 
coated with frost, which on mild days 
would melt and keep the building damp 
and clammy. In summer, the house was 
exceedingly hot. 

The floor was dirt, impossible to keep 
clean or sanitary. The unfinished interior, 
measuring 16 by 30 feet, was dark and 
encrusted with filth. From three to four 
hundred Leghorns and White Rocks were 
crowded into this small space. There was 
high annual mortality from chilling and 
disease—and production was very low. 





ecouping 
Profits 


Written under the direction of 


H. K. Lange 





@ Mrs. Anderson wants to tell ali 
poultrymen about her “new” house 


There were two doors on the s 
side, one of which was opened on! 
summer. The other was badly located 
with reference to the dwelling house, par- 
ticularly in winter. lowa snowdrifts ar 
sometimes 10 feet deep, and are not 
factor to ignore when deciding the loca- 
tion of a poultry house door. 

Water for the flock had to be carried 
two or three times daily from a pump 
about 120 feet away. There was only on 
self-feeder; and since no storage spac 
was available, feed also had to be carried 
each day. The roosts were high and dif- 
ficult to clean. There were not enough 
nests. 


A YOUNG engineer, a graduate of Iow 
State College, became interested in th 
possibilities of renovating this neglected 
poultry house. He offered suggestions for 
changes which would reduce labor for 
the owner, handicapped by insufficient 
farm help, and convert the house int 
what he called “‘a modern egg factory.” 
True, there were wartime limitations on 
new construction, [ Continued on page 58 
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AMAZING 
new [EAT CUP! 


SIMPLE 2-PIECE UNIT MILKS FASTER—CLEANS IN A JIFFY 
Nothing like it. Milks up to 25% faster, cleaner, with 
Jess strippings. Cleans in a minute and is ready to use 
again. Sticks on better to any size, -hape teat. Our style 
B cup made especially for De Laval machines. Our 
Style A cups are unexcelled for McCormick-Deering, 
Sears, Empire, Universal and similar machines. Just 
two parts to clean, the one-piece life- 
time shell and the one-piece rubber 
inflation. No threads, - rings, no GUARANTEE 
gadgets, no assembling tools needed. You may re- 
Let us prove at our risk that the turn cups 
Maes teat cup is the finest you ever 





within 30 


: days and get 
used—send at once for details of our ali yo 4 r 


money back trial and trade-in offer. 
Write today stating name of milker. 
R. E. Maes, 916 W. Mich. Ave., Marshall, Mich. 


Senitt back. 
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The diagram and photograph 
above show the house “‘as 
was'’—nothing to be proud 
of and no producer of egg 
results. Ventilation was thru 
the walls; now there's in- 
sulation and an effective 
gravity ventilation system 
to keep production poppin’ 
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Note especially the swing- 
ing roosts in the ‘‘after’ 
job, the ample windows, 
more nests, and the fact that 
all feed may be put in from 
the outside, stored in o 
handy bin; and that an 
odds-and-ends closet is pro- 
vided for flock necessities 
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motor oil these days 


@ YEs sIR! There’s a war to win, and no time to lose! And 
anything that helps keep that hard-working power equip- 
ment of yours going smooth and steady—free from hold- 
ups for overhauls—well, that’s worth having these days, 
isn't it? Then keep these facts about Standard’s Iso-VIs 
Motor Oil in mind: 


* It has low “pour point”—starts protecting bearings and 
cylinders the instant you start your engine. 

%* It holds down carbon formation to a minimum. 

% It resists the formation of sludge, corrosive acid, and 
“varnish,” 


%* It’s Standard Oil’s top motor oil and it costs a little 
more than some, to begin with, but it may well save 
you much more in the end, in time and hard-to-replace 
equipment. 





STANDARD 
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“Got no time to fool with any but the best 


e-- that’s ISO-VIS!” 


No, you haven't time to fool with anything but the best 
lubricative protection for your precious farm machinery. 
Better have the Standard Oil Man leave you Iso-VIS 
Motor Oil next time—get it into the crankcase of your 
tractor and truck—and keep going! 


Two other fine Motor Oils 


POLARINE MOTOR OlL— medium priced. Not only offers 
safe lubrication, but also helps keep engine parts clean 
as it circulates. 


STANOLIND MOTOR OlL—considered by many power 
farmers the greatest motor oil in its price class. Offers 
economical but good engine protection. 


BACK THE ATTACK WITH WAR BONDS! 
Do your part in the Third War Loan Drive. 


OIL COMPANY 


DIANA) 





— | 
. = SERVING FARM FRONT FIGHTERS 


Help Uncle Sam: Buy more War Savings Bonds and Stamps. Oil is 


ammunition ... use it wisely. Drive under 35—share your car. 
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PROF SOYA. BEAN SAYS - sAVE ENGINE 
WEAR AND TEAR / TRAIN SWARMS OF 
FIREFLIES TO GLIDE LOW OVER CROPS 
AT NIGHT. SYNTHETIC SUNSHINE INCREASES 
YIELD WITHOUT EXTRA USE OF MACHINERY 





: ‘ 
TROUBLE-FREE MACHINERY WORKS 


EXTRA HOURS PRODUCING MORE 
FOOD. SOUND YOUR Z FOR 


~—pENNZO! 


FARM OILS 




















One way to increase work-hours for your car, truck or tractor is 
. to decrease time spent on repairs and overhauls. 
) A Monroe, Michigan, farmer reports no piston ring trouble or 
! major repairs in 10 years of using PennZoil. A West Berne, N. Y. 
. farmer operating milk trucks, writes: “With one brand of oil the valves 
. 
: 






were ground at 8,000 miles; at 12,000 miles with another brand. Have 
driven 60,000 miles with PennZoil and still going.” Another Empire 
State farmer says: “We have eliminated sticky valves and have fewer 
overhauls, thereby cutting down our maintenance costs.” 

See your nearby PennZoil dealer today for PennZoil farm oils, 
and be certain that every possible machine work-hour is used to grow 
food for Victory! 











; BUY AN EXTRA WAR BOND TODAY 


















FREE TRACTOR X-RAY. Write today for pocket-size 


X-ray chart of your tractor, showing all vital 












points and exactly how each should be lubri- 
cated. Address Dept. FS, The Pennzoil Co., 
Oil City, Pa. Give tractor make and model. 


PENNZOIL* FARM OILS AND LUBRICANTS 
PennZoill Motor Oil + B.T.&T. Oil « Gear Lubricants 


Tractor Chassis Lubricants « PennZoil Diese! Olls 
*Registered Trade Mark 


GIVES YOUR ENGINE AN EXTRA MARGIN OF SAFETY 
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The New 


Reviewed by Margaret Hegerfeld 


So Proudly We Hail (Paramount)—\. 
believe this is the first movie, prompted by 
this war, that pays just tribute to the 
American nurses who gave their talent 
and love and lives on Bataan and Corres}. 
dor. But it is by far no pretty picture 

Consequently don’t expect it to be a 
happy-ending affair. It isn’t—it has only 
a hopeful ending. The beautiful aren’ 
spared, the handsome aren’t just plain 
lucky, and five of the leading characters 
die proudly along with other members of 
the cast. 

And while the little worlds of Bataan 
and Corregidor are fighting to exist just 
one more week or day or hour, Walter 
Abel, as the chaplain, almost steals per- 
formance honors by delivering two of the 
most poignant speeches in the picture. 

Starring in the film are Claudette Col- 
bert, Paulette Goddard, and Veronica 
Lake. George Reeves and Sonny Tufts, 
two screen newcomers, have the leading 
masculine roles. We’ll not relate a word of 
the screen story to you. Putting the realism 
of fighting Bataan, and the essential melo- 
drama, into one motion picture is a big 
job, and Director Mark Sandrich didn’t 
quite make it. So much is attempted in such 
little time that the thing gets a bit out of 
hand. The events themselves are so tre- 
mendous that the stars can hardly measure 
up to them. The result is a feeling of dis- 
concerting conflict. As a whole, however, 
the picture ranks decidedly above any- 
thing in the mediocre class. 

See it, and one thing is sure—you’ll un- 
derstand why it is these nurses, and all 
nurses everywhere, whom so proudly we 


hail. 90 bushels. * 


Watch on the Rhine (Warner Bros.)—A 
story of what a man will sacrifice to pre- 
serve what he thinks is right. When you 
see this man leave his family and his new 
home in America, and return to Germany 
so that he might fight Fascism, you’ll know 
the meaning of the word sacrifice. Kurt 
Muller (Paul Lukas) is this man. Sara 
Muller (Bette Davis) is his wife, who re- 
mains in America with their three children 
while Kurt pays the price for killing a Nazi 
agent and for rescuing a friend from a 
German concentration camp. 

The story is intriguing to say the least; 
the dialogue has something that’s both 
witty and eloquent; and Bette Davis, Paul 
Lukas, and other members of the cast do a 
job of superior acting. Watch on the Rhine 
doesn’t preach, it just tells you—and leaves 
the impression that there aren’t enough 


Kurt Mullers. 100 bushels. * 


Sleepy Lagoon (Republic Pictures)— 
Want to get away from it all? Then you'll 
enjoy this new picture starring Judy Ca- 
nova. She’s a radio entertainer who decides 
to run for mayor in the little town ol 
Sleepy Lagoon. She aims to reform the 
place and pledges herself to rid the town 
of all its corrupt enterprises, including 
gambling, and promises to establish re- 
spectable entertainment places for the 
transient workers who have “‘stormed” in. 
Judy gets herself into a mess, but wiggles 
out as only Judy can—and she gets her 
man (Dennis Day), too. Good medicine {or 
you after a “low-brow” day. 60 bushels. * 
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First Comes Courage (Columbia)—Nic- 
ole (Merle Oberon) is a Norwegian girl 
who uses her friendship for the German 
Commandant as a means to obtain in- 
formation of aid to the British. 

She is scorned by her townspeople, for 
they do not know that shezsthe Norwegian 
underground. When the Commandant 
suspects her, Nicole goes to her friend Dr. 
Aanrud (Fritz Leiber). He arranges to 
have an executioner summoned from 
England to dispose of the officer. One of 
the men sent to do the job is Commando 
Officer, Colonel Allan Lowell (Brian 
Aherne) with whom Nicole had a brief 
prewar romance when Lowell was in the 
vicinity skiing. 

Lowell kills the Commandant, but is 
wounded himself and is held by the Ger- 
mans for questioning. Nicole smuggles him 
out, and he plans to escape when another 
force of British Commandos arrives. He 
tells Nicole he loves her and wants her to 
come with him. She refuses, believing 
that her work in Norway has only begun. 
Lowell goes back to England alone, confi- 
dent that he will return at a happier time, 
to resume his love. 70 bushels. * 


Other pictures with good “bushel ra- 
tings’: Cry ‘Havoc? (M-G-M), This Is the 
Army (W.B.), Appointment in Berlin (Col.), 
Coney Island (20th Fox), Bataan (M-G-M). 


*Yield in terms of enjoyment. 





Edward G. Robinson doesn't like it when 
Glenn Ford becomes Chief Boatswain and falls 
for his daughter in Columbia's “Destroyer” 


Alexis Smith is one of many Hollywood ce- 
lebrities appearing in the cast of Warner Bros. 
variety show, “Thank Your Lucky Stars" 





7 A.M....the world’s all wrong! 


ne | 





—— 


ALACKADAY! You wake up feeling heavy- 
headed and fuzzy due to constipation 
symptoms. Don’t put off needed relief. 


9 A. M.... and life’s a song! 


eee 


Take a sparkling glass of speedy, gentle 
Sal Hepatica . . . now! The minute you 
hop out of bed! 































by helping to counteract excess gastric 
acidity. 8 out of 5 doctors, interviewed in 
a recent survey, recommend this spar- 
} 
: 


OH, HAPPY DAY! Taken first thing in the 
morning, Sal Hepatica acts quickly yet 
gently ... usually, within an hour! It also 
helps turn a sour stomach sweet again 







kling, saline laxative. Try Sal Hepatica. 





Whenever you need a laxative 


—take gentle, Sted | 


SAL HEPATICA 






Get a bottle of Sal Hepatica from your druggist today, remembering this. Caution, use only as | 
directed. Sal Hepatica’s active ingredients: sodium sul phate, sodium chloride, sodium phosphate, 
lithium carbonate, sodium bicarbonate, tartaric acid. Ask your doctor about the efficacy of | 

; 








this prescription. Sal Hepatica is a product of Bristol-Myers. 





“TIME TO SMILE” starring Eddie Cantor—Wednesdays, 9:00 P. M., EWT 


sat “DUFFY’S”—with Ed Gardner—Tuesdays, 8:30 P. M., EWT 
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@ Yes . . . those small round holes 


in the shoulders of Seiberling Truck 
and Bus Tires actually expel the dan- 
gerous internal heat which causes 
so many blowouts in ordinary tires. 


Here’s how it works. As the weight 
of your farm truck flattens them, 
these patented Heat-Vents force out 
the hot air. Then they “inhale” cool 
air as they roll away from the road 
and spring open again. The tire 
runs cooler—to give you more mile- 
age, to save you precious rubber. 








Farmers find that Seiberling Heat- 





Vents act as shock absorbers, too, 
relieving the strain on sidewalls, 
keeping the carcass sound for more 
recaps or retreads. 


For greater total mileage—at the 
lowest cost per mile—get Heat- 
Vented Seiberling Truck Tires with 
every ration certificate. But should 
you find your Seiberling Dealer 
temporarily out of your size, don’t 
blame him. The great demand for 
Seiberling Tires for military use 
makes it difficult to keep dealers’ 
stocks complete at all times. 


LET A MAN WHO REALLY huows TIRES 


KEEP YOURS 


IN FIGHTING SHAPE! 


Your nearby Seiberling Dealer is a real tire expert, a man you can count 
on to help you get every possible mile of service out of your tires— 
whatever make they may be. Remember, those precious tires you now 
have on your farm truck and passenger car are vital to America’s war 
effort. Let the Seiberling man help you keep them in fighting shape! 


Heait Voted Y TRUCK AND BUS TIRES 
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SEIBERLING ON RUBBER IS LIKE STERLING ON SILVER 





What's Ahead for 


Soft Winter Wheat? 
[ Continued from page 22) 


for wheat sowing in the fall of 1943. In gep. 
eral, a good application of phosphorus and 
enough nitrogen to stimulate rapid fal 
growth is advisable. Ohio experiments jn. 
dicate that when a meadow is seeded dowy 
with wheat fertilizer at the rate of 200 | 
300 pounds per acre it gives excellent re. 
turns. Wheat yields are increased, better 
sod is established, higher hay yields ob. 
tained, and there ‘s more organic matter to 
plow down for the corn crop. Benefits are 
thus obtained all thru the rotation. The ap 
plication of fertilizer to obtain a vigorous 
fall growth is essential if winter injury is to 
be reduced to a minimum. Early planting 
cannot be recommended because of the 
Hessian fly menace, and in many cases js 
not possible because corn or soybeans can- 
not be removed in time. 

Heaving is the most common cause of 
winter injury in the eastern soft wheat area, 
Two or three days of al.ernate freezing and 
thawing can so expose and even break off 
the roots that the plants are killed by sun 
and dry winds. To make that problem 
tougher, wheat varieties with great cold 
resistance invariably make limited fall 
growth and are much more seriously af- 
fected by heaving than strains which are 
much more vigorous. When a good leaf 
growth covers the crowns of the plants, the 
freezing of the soil is slowed down and in- 
jury is reduced. The moderate tempera- 
ture of the soft wheat area makes it possible 
to combine sufficient cold resistance with 
enough fall growth to protect the plants. 


Maximum yields can be obtained only 
when a well-adapted variety is given the 
best possible conditions in which to grow. 
Remember that nothing reduces cost of 
production per bushel or increases profits as 
markedly as greater yields per acre. So 
what about varieties? After all, farmers 
grow wheat to sell for the most money pos- 
sible per acre. That means not only good 
yields, but high-quality wheat as well. A 
close touch has been established between 
the miller and baker on one hand and the 
plant breeder and laboratory on the other, 
which helps the farmer grow the quality of 
wheat the market can use best and will pay 
most to obtain. Ohio in 1908 set up a sim- 
ple laboratory for quality testing. In 1929 
commercial milling interests financed 
research and quality over a_ five-year 
period in three states. At the expiration of 
this period the Federal Government, in 
co-operation with the Ohio Experiment 
Station, established the Federal Soft 
Wheat Laboratory at Wooster, Ohio. As a 
result of this long-time program, a highly 
standardized, quality crop has ensued. 
Good-quality, old-standard varieties 
still planted in large acreages include 
Fultz, Fulcaster, Poole, and Mediterran- 
ean. Trumbull is concentrated in Ohio 
and eastern Indiana, Fulhio in Ohio and 
Illinois. Nittany leads in Pennsylvania, 
Leap and Purplestraw thru the middle 
and southern Altantic states, and Currell 
all along the southern edge of the soft 
wheat belt. The most recent new introduc- 
tion is Fairfield, from Indiana. Thru re- 
search, Purdue University is striving to 
build up the amount of thiamin, or Vita- 
min B,, in Indiana soft winter wheat va- 
rieties. According to a preliminary report 
involving some 30 different varieties over 4 
period of two years, 50 percent more B, 
was found in some than in others. Fairfield 
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rated higher than most soft wheat. Inci- 
dentally, when grown on well-fertilized 
gil, wheat-had 10 percent more thiamin 
than when grown on similar soils not ferti- 
lized. 

Yorkwin, while outstanding in New 
York, has a rival in new 595, of which 
5.000 bushels of seed are available this fall. 
Early Premium has increased rapidly 
in Missouri and adjoining states. One-half 
Ohio’s acreage is planted to Thorne, 
which is spreading east and south. Bald- 
rock has practically replaced Red Rock in 
Michigan. 

Kawvale, under test for 18 years by 
the Illinois Experiment Station, has been 
found to be the best all-around variety for 
resistance to important diseases, lodging, 
and winterkilling. However, it mills like a 
hard wheat, even tho it looks and grades 
like a soft wheat. For this reason, it should 
not be grown in southern [Jlinois where 
wheat is sold primarily to local mills for 
pastry flour. Even small amounts of Kaw- 
vale milled with soft wheat will spoil the 
flour for pastry purposes. At present it ap- 
pears the trade demand is moving toward 
lower-strength flours. 


Oranc E leaf rust is very severe in much 
of the soft wheat areas. Consequently, 
varieties must be selected with an eye to 
resistance to this disease. Stem rust rarely 
affects Ohio wheat seriously. Scab hit much 
of Illinois, Indiana, and Ohio wheat this 
year, some varieties worse than others. No 
wheats are immune to this disease, and 
few show even slight resistance. 

Insect damage results principally from 
Hessian fly, which is a hazard over the 
entire area. It may be avoided by delaying 
planting, and careful observation of the 
so-called ‘‘fly free date” which has been 
set up for each community. Development 
of strains resistant to the fly is in progress, 
and some striking results have been ob- 
tained by Federal entomolygists working 
at the Indiana station. The black-stem 
sawfly has been spreading west from Penn- 
sylvania in recent years. Heavy damage 
resulted to northeastern Ohio fields in 1936. 
The introduction of parasites has reduced 
the severity of infection, but the insect is 
spreading west year by year. It will prob- 
ably not become a major pest. 

To do his best to produce the needed 
food to win the war and the peace, the soft 
wheat grower must plant good seed of a 
satisfactory variety, sow it in as well pre- 
pared a seed bed as possible, fertilize it well 
for the sake of both wheat and succeeding 
crops, and do what he can to protect the 
crop from the ravages of insects and dis- 
eases. This will not guarantee big crops, 
but it will give the maximum possible har- 
vest under the seasonal conditions that 
may occur. END 
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SPARK PLUGS .. 


every farm engine a better pefforming, more dependable, 





more economical engine. Ins 





ct and test your spark plugs 


now, and at regular intervals hereafter. 








Because spark plugs vitalize the 
pulse and heart beat of every farm 
engine—car, truck, tractor or Sta- 
tionary engine—it is now more than 
ever vitally important to you to 
maintain them in good condition at 
all times. Most power-driven farm 
equipment is being worked to the 
limit in the cause of Victory. When- 
ever possible, it has to compensate 
for lost man power. It cannot, in 
most cases, be replaced. So don’t 
neglect the small things which 
might be limiting the efficiency 
or economy of your car or other 


BACK THE ATTACK—WITH WAR BONDS 
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vital engine-driven equipment. 


Have your spark plugs inspected, 
tested at regular intervals. Periodic 
cleaning, checking and setting of 
gaps pay big dividends, not only 
in improved spark plug perform- 
ance and prolonged life, but in the 
better engine performance and econ- 
omy that results. If you need new 
ones to replace cracked, broken, or 
otherwise worn-out spark plugs, de- 
mand Champions for that extra 
dependability for which their repu- 
tation is world-wide. 
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Uncle Sam says that the construction, 
repair and upkeep of farm buildings is 
essential. If you need a hand saw, cross- 
cut saw, file, hack saw and blades, or 
other tools for this necessary service, 
ask your Hardware Dealer about 
Disston tools. 


@ Here’s a fine Disston hand saw that 
is a favorite with farmers everywhere: 






D-8 Medium weight Skew-back pattern, 
“The Saw Most Carpenters Use.”” Made in 
20-inch 10 points cross-cut; 22-inch 8 and 
10 points cross-cut; 24-inch 8 and 10 points 
cross-cut; 26-inch 7, 8, 10 and 11 points 
cross-cut, 542 points rip. 





A_ FREE COPY of the 200-page 
Disston Saw, Tool and File Manual 
is yours for the asking at your Hard- 
ware Dealer—or send 1000 
se request direct to us. 

ie sure to get your copy 
of this valuable book on 
tool use and care, 


HENRY DISSTON & SONS, INC. 
1088 Tacony, Philadelphia 35, Pa., U. S. A. 








GOS IN 15 DA 
va cc) Back! 1S 





This is the guarantee we offer America’s poul- 
trymen to help them fill the national quota of 
5 billion dozen eggs in 1943. This famous old 
reliable Pratts Poultry Regulator fights ‘‘Hidden 
Hungers’’ which may well cut down egg-pro- 
duction. It contains rare, essential minerals and 
**Trace Elements’’ feed may lack. It also tones 
up lagging, run-down birds. Heavier flock pro- 
duction in 15 days or your money back! See 
your dealer or send name and address with $1 
for generous trial supply postpaid. 
MAKES FEED MORE COMPLETE - TONES UP RUN-DOWN HENS 
CONTAINS “‘TRACE ELEMENTS” 
Pratt Food Co., Dept. PR- 27, Philadelphia 6, Pa. 


Pratts, POULTRY 
Bale 2 icitiy- Wael: 


“Helps Hens Lay’”’ 
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to the government at fixed prices and in 
government-controlled markets? How 
would you like to be required to pay a gov- 
ernment-established price for farm labor? 

The British, of course, are quite careful 
to use words that won’t cause undue con- 
troversy. But there is an entirely new con- 
cept of private ownership which is near 
enough to nationalization to be a reason- 
able facsimile, at least for the duration of 
the war. And it is different, of course, than 
Russia. This system operates with the ad- 
vice and consent of the farmer, with his 
co-operation, with his acceptance of the 
fundamental that he holds the land in 
trust. 

The Lords of the Realm—the big land- 
owners, some impressively rich, all on the 
upper level of the British caste system— 
also have gotten together in a solemn and 
meaningful declaration that the land they 
own is a national trust. It is contained in a 
memorandum, prepared by a group of 
peers holding varied political creeds, which 
states: ““We are of the opinion that the sys- 
tem of agricultural land ownership by in- 
dividuals and corporations, public or pri- 
vate, should be limited by the acceptance 
of the principle that such land must be 
used to the best advantage.” 


SEVERAL thousand British farmers (the 
number isn’t given exactly, but I know it is 
more than 5,000) have literally been 
thrown off the land, put out of their homes 
because the County War Committees con- 
cluded they were not good farmers. They 
were not, in other words, good trustees for 
a national asset. 

These radical and revolutionary changes 
in the concept of private ownership of farm 
land have their repercussions in the United 
States. Visiting American farm officials 
gaze upon the orderly British farm program 
with envy. It is a sharp contrast to come 
from England, where food production has 
been boosted phenomenally, back to the 
United States where lack of foresight and 
just plain inertia have created a food pro- 
duction problem in the richest nation on 
earth. 

We know more about farming on a big 
scale than the British. Our experts are as 
good, our facilities are better. Their agri- 
culture is only a small, neat sample of our 
own great food production plant. The 
British Ministry of Agriculture would 
scarcely be regarded as a good-sized 
bureau in a USDA regional office. 

This is what makes you envious. You 
look at the British system and you must 
reluctantly confess that we have blundered 
terribly in adapting our own agriculture 
for war. The British worked out their own 
solution for their own problem applicable 
under their own conditions to their own 
farmers. The United States did not. 

Decisions on British farm policy are 
made by the War Cabinet. There aren’t 
a half dozen different officials making con- 
flicting decisions. These decisions are put 
into effect by the Minister of Agriculture 
thru County War Agricultural Executive 
Committees which are appointed by the 
Minister and are not elected. The com- 
mittees are representative of landowners, 
farmers, and farm workers. Under them 
are district committees of local farmers. 

Programs for increased production are 
passed down thru these organizations. 
Every effort is made to avoid arbitrary de- 
cisions, but in the end someone has to say 
yes or no, and the committees do that. The 


The Farmer’s Washington 





[ Continued from page 30] 


program is decentralized. British farmer \ 
don’t like orders from London any } 
than American farmers like orders fron 


Washington. 
The main plan was to change Eneland Va 
from a grazing country to one in whict 


crops were grown on arable land. Th 
Lords gave up their fox hunting country 
It was plowed up. Vast expanses of rolling 
English countryside were placed in cultj- 
vation for the first time, while in America 
agriculture officials just couldn’t decide 
where or how they would expand acreage 
or, in fact, whether they should. 

The result: Production has increased at 
least 60 percent. Guaranteed prices and 
markets for all important farm products 
are maintained by the government. (The 
government buys all of some crops.) Six 
million additional acres were placed in 
production. Twenty thousand Italia: 
prisoners were put to work on the land 
Two hundred thousand townsfolk vol- 
unteered to help out. The number of trac- 
tors in use increased from 53,000 to 125. 
000. 

Consequently, England—with imports 
from the United States which are really 
only a small percentage of her total food 
needs—is able to maintain a population un- 
der seige at a decent diet level, at a stable 
price, and without much inflation for the 
ordinary person. After the war she will 
actually become an agricultural exporting 
nation in a limited number of products. 

The change will be permanent. It has 
been decided by the War Cabinet that 
England’s food production never again 
will be allowed to fall below the line nec- 
essary for national security. Farmers have 
been notified they can plan on the present 
basis thru 1947 at least. 

This is the kind of program Farmer 
Mitchell of Kent likes. Back at the country 
inn after Mitchell had taken us around 
his beleaguered farming establishment 
there was one thing that still puzzled me. 
“Are prices satisfactory?” I asked. “In 
the United States, you know, that makes 
quite a lot of difference.” 

“Oh, that doesn’t enter into the matter 
now,” said Mitchell, as if he had not 
thought about the price of wheat for a 
long, long time. Anyway, no British farm- 
er is permitted to earn net more than 1500 
pounds per year, or roughly $6,000. Above 
that he pays a 100-percent excess profits 
tax—a definite ceiling! END 


























“Have you heard anything about 
this new, secret weapon that 
dissolves grease 10 times faster?" 
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| TRIED 
‘EM ALL, AND 
PRINCE ALBERT 
WINS ON MILDNESS 
WITH FULL,RICH TASTE. 
EASY ON MY 
TONGUE, PA. 
CRIMP CUT TO LOAD 
HANDY AND PULL 
EASY 


50 


BUILDS MINIATURE SAILBOATS— pipefuls of fragrant 
Gets full measure of joy from “makin’s” smokes | Yip note inenen ea 


SHIP AHOY! It’s a scale model that George | if — gh 80g 


hopes to see hitting the breeze some day. 
Meanwhile, he’ll settle for mellow, friendly 
Prince Albert smokes.“ Bettertobacco,” says he. 


GROWS PRIZE PRODUCE— 
PRIZES NO-BITE PIPE-SMOKES 


LOOK OVER the tropical produce below — 
especially the pumpkin and huge plantains 
—and you'll see why hothouse gardening 
appeals to Clyde Starling. But cool smokes 


SMOKES RIGHT, charm him even more. He says: “P. A. puts 
PRINCE ALBERTW— real smoking happiness in every pipe-puff.” 
RIGHT AS IT ROLLS. 
MILDER, MELLOWER, 
YET A JOY TO My 
TASTE. A JOY, TOO, 
THE WAY IT LAYS 
SNUG, TWIRLS 
QUICK, FIRM 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, Winston-Salem, N. C, 
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to 
VICTORY 


Send today for By Truman Henley, | 
NEW, FREE BOOK of NAMES | University of Minnesota | 


Photographs by the Author 
You'll get a big kick out of the meanings 
of some people’s names. Look them up in 
“WHAT’S IN A NAME?” We'd like to 
send you this booklet free because we 


think it will help you remember what our ° 
sae nomen bed ‘ Ruby Johnson works late at > 


“ETHYL is a trade mark name. It chores, takes turn about in 
stands for antiknock fluid made only by the fields, but her real in- 
the Ethyl Corporation. Oil companies put terest is a generous 4-H Vic- 
Ethyl fluid into gaso- ; tory Garden and its produce 
line to prevent knock- 
ing.” 

Send the coupon 
below for free book- A 
let that tells the - BUNDANT proof of what boys and_ farms to receive recognition for their 
meaning of nearly girls on Midwest farms can do and are achievements,” explained Kittleson “and 
1000 names. doing to further the war effort, comes yet we felt that the work being done 

i il a from the experiences of two Minnesota’ deserved the same recognition given 1 
j “WHAT'S IN A NAME?” | 4-H’ers who know the score on this busi- all who contribute materially to winning 
i Dept. D10, Box 18, Madison Sq. P. O., N. Y. C. ness of farming. Incidentally, their ex- the war whether at home or abroad.” 

Please send me a free copy of “What's in | periences might be worth leaving tact- The response has be2n gratifying and 

@ Banat fully under the evening reading lamp the statewide contest was soon recog- 
for Dad and Mom to look over! nized as an effective ‘way to reflect the 

Earlier this year A. J. Kittleson, Min- wartime activities of 4-H’ers. Letter 
nesota’s state 4-H Club leader, asked fairly flowed into Mr. Kittleson’s office, 
the Club boys and girls in his state to and all the stories suggested busy days, 
| City & State ’ write about their wartime experiences. tired muscles, and the belief that what 
aw aw aw aw an ees aman anananenananal Knowing that some special incentives the writers were doing was indeed worth- 
would be necessary to get work-tired while. 
youngsters to write in their spare time, To the people who guide the activi- 
Leader Kittleson proposed that each _ ties of 4-H boys and girls in Minnesota’s 
story be featured on the regular 4-H 87 counties goes much of the credit for 
Radio Round Up every Saturday noon _ the success of this contest. By encourag- 


CLIPMASTER a y over clear-channel station KSTP. Ad- ing Club members to write of their ex- 











ditional incentive: $150 in War Bonds _ periences, and by keeping on the look- 
F for the four best stories submitted. out for those activities and experiences 
amous 5, y “War has curtailed many of the op- that would make good stories, Club 
Easy- Running Ce / we portunities for these boys and girls on agents and local [ 


| Continued on page 0 
Animal 


Perry Schenk gave up the University of Minnesota to be general farm engineer, dairy herds- 
man, and laborer, but he hoards his evenings for home study of timely college courses 


New Blades and Repair Parts 
Also Available 
@ The limited quantity of STEWART Clipmasters 
WPB has authorized us to produce is now avail- 
able through your dealer. Although there will not 
be nearly enough to meet the demand, you can 
keep your present Clipmaster in good working 
condition with necessary repair parts. Check it 
now. If you need blades or repair parts, see your 
dealer or write to us. 
Chicago Flexible Shaft Company, Dept. 95 
5600 W. Roosevelt Rd., Chicago 50, Ill, 
Over Half a Century Making Quality Products 








Mew OTTAW 
fim; For Tractors 
5 —Makes wood sawing 
fast and easy. Cancut 


enough wood to pay for 
itself quickly. Easily 


M OTTAWA MFG. CO. 
= W1023 Oak Ave., Ottawa, Kans. 
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( arial its size this midget motor is doing one 


of the biggest jobs in the war—much of it of a highly 


A confidential nature. 


In our armed services its uses are endless. There are guns 


to load, turrets to revolve, torpedoes to speed away. 


And General Electric people are making these motors by the 


new G-E giant 


thousands—along with other fighting tools such as search- 


even smaller than lights and torpedo mechanisms and heat controls for strat- 


osphere fighting. 


a baby’s hand Today these tools are coming off the assembly lines in ever- 


increasing numbers—thanks to the skills developed in making 
the G-E appliances you have in your home. 

This tiny new General Electric motor cee 
And war, too, is proving an able sharpener of skills—the same 


is doing a hundred jobs for our fighters 


skills which will build the future G-E refrigerators and washers 


today — after victory it will do many and ranges your War Bonds will buy. All of which means 


things for you in your home. this: more help and better living for you electrically on your 


after-victory farm. 
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GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


Everything Electrical For After-Victory Farms 





2% b Ee. 8 


Hear the General Electric radio programs: “* r e Hour of Charm” Sunday 10 P. M.—E.W.T. NBC. ‘The World Today” news every weekday 6:45 P. M.—F..W.T. CBS. 
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Cousin Arthur’s Blisters 
Don’t Hurt So Much 


This fall, with help so short and food so precious, 
many a “Cousin Arthur” and many an “Uncle George” 
are out from town to lend a hand—and loving it. 

A few blisters and a few crimps in muscles long un- 
used; but a thousand chuckles, better appetites and 
some getting acquainted that does the soul good. 

So Cousin Arthur’s blisters aren’t serious—he’s run- 
ning into too many little, long-forgotten things that 
buoy a man up, make him happy again. Morale is like 
that—a lot of little things. 


* * * 


One of the little things many Americans enjoy is the 
right to a cool and relaxing glass of beer when the 
day’s work is done. It doesn’t have to be beer—it can 
be lemonade or buttermilk. 

A glass of beer—a small thing, surely—not of 
crucial importance to any of us. And yet—morale is 
a lot of little things like this. Little things that help 
to lift the spirit, keep up the courage, make us more 
tolerant and understanding of one another. Little 
things that are part and parcel of our own 
American way of life. 

And, after all, aren’t they among the things 
we fight for? 
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MORALE IS A LOT OF LITTLE THINGS 











Whai’s Ahead for 
Hard Winter Wheat? 


| Continued from page 23) 


major portion of our needed increas 
wheat by that method rather than thry 
frantically tearing up marginal acres and 
inviting new Dustbow! conditions. 
Summer fallow is the High Plains’ bes 
assurance against low yields and failur 
Any tendency to decrease the acreage of 
fallow in areas where annual precipitation 
is 25 inches or less is apt to reduce, not in- 
crease, total wheat production. However, 
different methods. of fallowing have bee: 
found to have different degrees of effective- 
ness. For the past four years at the Dodge 
City experimental field in southwest Kan- 
sas, contoured fallow has returned 
bushels per acre, or 19 percent, mor 
wheat than fallow farmed around the field 
in the ordinary manner. A Soil Conserva- 
tion Service survey of farmer fields in th: 
Southwest showed an increase of 2.4 bu- 
shels per acre, or 20.3 percent, for contour- 
ing over straight-row farming. Fallowing 
increases wheat yields by storing up wate: 
in the soil prior to the seeding of the crop. 
It may fail to_be effective if the initial till- 
age is delayed, or if weeds are permitted | 
grow and use up moisture during the fallow 
season. The average yield of wheat has been 
over 20 percent greater on early tilled than 
on late tilled fallow in western Kansas 


Waere wheat follows wheat in a con- 
tinuous cropping system at Hays, Kansas, 
two and one-half months’ delay in tillag: 
of the stubble causes an average reduction 
of 7.1 bushels per acre in yield. At Man- 
hattan, a delay in the date of tillage has re- 
sulted in a decrease in yield amounting to 
one bushel for each week of delay. 

Use of the best variety is the simplest 
way to increase wheat yields, because no 
additional time, and little expense, is 
necessary. Tenmarq Wheat has yielded 18 
percent better than Turkey at Hays, 
Kansas, altho both are considered to be 
adapted. In Nebraska, Turkey Wheat ex- 
ceeds all other varieties in acreage, but has 
been repeatedly and decisively outyielded 
by at least five others, including Pawnee, 
Tenmarq, Cheyenne, Nebred, Iowin, and 
more recently by an unnamed cross 
Early Blackhull x Tenmargq. In Iowa, 
Iowin has given the highest average yield 
at Ames, but Iobred 73 is high in western 
Iowa, and Kawvale in the central and 
eastern areas. 

Pawnee has had the most sensational 
debut of any recently developed winter 
wheat variety. A cross between Kawvale 
and Tenmarg, it has, in addition to high 
yielding ability, an important degree ol 
resistance to Hessian fly, to some strains of 
bunt, and to leaf rust. The quality of the 
flour milled from Pawnee is much better 
than that of its Kawvale parent, but not 
equal to Tenmarq. Pawnee has stiff straw, 
according to the lowa Experiment Station. 
It may have a tendency to shatter some- 
what severely if left standing after maturity. 

Comanche, another newcomer to th 
winter wheat family, is the progeny ©! 
Oro (an Oregon selection from Turkey) 
and Tenmarq. Comanche may be expect- 
ed to yield about a bushel more grain pe! 
acre and be at least a pound heavier in test 
weight than Tenmarq. It is as early as 
Tenmarq, stands up well, shatters less, 
and is completely resistant to common 
strains of bunt. 

An unnamed cross between Early Black- 
hull and Tenmargq promises to fill a long- 
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felt need for an early maturing, high-test 
weight wheat havirig acceptable milling 
and baking quality. Early Blackhull x 
fenmargq has a remarkable yield record in 
[Texas and southwest Kansas, is a full week 
earlier than any other variety except Early 
Blackhull, and will weigh heavier per 
bushel than anything with which it has 
been compared. The straw is less strong 
than that of Tenmargq, but it lodges much 
less severely than Early Blackhull. For 
milling and baking it is a distinct improve- 
ment over Early Blackhull, but not equal 
to Tenmarq. 


PAWNEE is being increased in Nebraska 
and Kansas and should be available for | 
rather broad distribution by the fall of 
1944. Comanche was distributed from 
Texas and Oklahoma last year and certi- 
fied seed will be available in Kansas for 
planting in 1944. Early Blackhull x Ten- 
margq has not yet been released. 

Thruout the winter wheat growing 
region, Hessian fly is the most injurious 
insect. Fly damage to the 1942 crop has 
been estimated at from 25 million to 40 
million bushels in Kansas alone. The pest 
breeds principally in wheat, altho ‘it has 
been found on barley and rye. Under 
normal weather conditions, adult flies 
begin to come out of the stubble in late 
\ugust or early September and deposit 
their eggs upon young wheat plants. If 
there are no young wheat plants at the time 
of fly emergence, the life cycle is inter- | 
rupted and damage to next year’s crop 
averted. So, volunteer wheat must be 
destroyed and seeding of the new crop de- 
layed until after this fall brood of flies has 
gone. Volunteer wheat, where not elim- 
inated, serves as a breeding place between 
regular crops. July cultivation of wheat 


stubble with the plow, disk, or one-way is | 


an important and valuable control mea- | 
sure, 

In most localities, the safe date for sow- 
ing wheat to escape Hessian fly coincides 
fairly well with the proper time for sowing 
in order to obtain maximum yields of grain. 
The fly-free date is earlier in the north | 
than in the south, ranging from about | 
September 12 in southern Minnesota to | 
October 27 in northern Georgia. 

Che wheat-lespedeza rotation, so widely | 
used in Missouri, is helpful in fly control. It | 
delays the fall seeding of wheat, and if the | 
lespedeza is grazed after wheat harvest, | 
volunteer wheat growth is kept down. | 
Because of its earliness, Missouri Early | 
Premium variety, commonly used in this | 

heat-lespedeza rotation, escapes some of 
the damage, particularly the serious lodg- | 
ng, that results from late spring feeding of | 
the fly. But Missouri Early Premium is a | 
rue soft winter wheat and should not be 
grown in hard wheat producing areas. 
Remember, too, that tho one farmer may 
prevent fly infestation from originating in 

s own fields, his wheat may still be in- 
ired by insects emerging from his neigh- 

r’s wheat unless they too have taken steps 

prevent it. Co-operation is essential. 





Graivrep a reasonable break from the | 

ither, the resourceful farmers of the | 
ird winter wheat belt are confident of 
eeting their nation’s call for bread. There 
emphasis, too, on wheat for feed and 
ohol production. By July 1, 1944, the 
bable carry-over of our wheat supply 
\l be down to 200 to 250 million bushels. 
nly four times since 1927 has the carry- 
er dropped so low, and never before has 
e demand been so great. Wheat farmers | 


} 
| 





ill meet the challenge. END 
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Get the Triple Protection of 


Celotex TRIPLE - 


SEALED Shingles 


They won't blow off, crack, curl or leak. 
They're fire-resistant and enduringly beautiful, 
yet cost no more than ordinary shingles! 


foie what leaky roofs could do 
to your buildings and your produc- 
tion: ruin your furnishings, damage 
equipment you can’t replace, spoil 
your feed, endanger your livestock! 

Don’t risk it! Before the snow flies, 
give your buildings the ¢riple protec- 
tion of Celotex Triple-Sealed Shingles. 
These shingles won’t blow off. They 
stay tight on the roof. They’re Triple- 
Sealed to stand up against anything 
nature can offer in wind and weather 
—winter and summer. Yet, Celotex 
Triple-Sealed Shingles cost no more 
than ordinary shingles. 


What Celotex 
Triple-Sealing Does 
First, the basic material is inner-sealed 
with asphalt to eliminate trapped air 


CELOTEX 


ace, US FAR OFF 


ROOFING + INSULATING BOARD + ROCK WOOL 
GYPSUM WALL BOARD + LATH + PLASTER 
SOUND CONDITIONING PRODUCTS 


THE CELOTEX CORPORATION 
CHICAGO 


and moisture that may cause blisters 
and cracks. Second, the outer surface 
is asphalt-treated to keep moisture 
from penetrating. Third, an extra coat 
of special asphalt is put on to increase 
toughness and durability. Then, fire- 
resistant mineral granules are em- 
bedded in the surface. The result—a 
roof of enduring beauty that provides 
triple protection for many years to 
come. A. roof backed by the Celotex 
reputation for highest quality in build- 
ing materials, 


Your Celotex Dealer has Triple- 
Sealed Shingles in a variety of mod- 
ern designs and handsome, permanent 
colors. See him, now. Don’t risk roof 
damage this winter! Mail coupon for 
Free color illustrated folder, “A Roof 
Tailored to Your Home.” 


POP SSC SO2G2 22282822 S228228222°82 


&{ THe CeLorex CorporRATION, Dept. SF 10-43, 
§ Chicago, Ilinois 

; Please send your Free color illustrated folder, 
H “A Roof Tailored to Your Home. 
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The Government Rates 


RUBBER BOOTS ESSENTIAL 
FOR FARM USE 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING, 


OCTOBER, 


1943 


The Government rates farm work 
essential among war jobs. It is your 
patriotic duty to maintain your health 
with proper rubber footwear protec- 
tion. If you need new rubber boots, 
you can buy them at the “U.S.” Dealer 
in your community. 

Take care of the rubber boots you 
now own by washing off grease, oil 
and acid after each wearing. Keep 
them out of sunlight and away from 
heat. Wear other rubber footwear for 
light work. When you must have new 
rubber boots, ask for “U.S.” Conser- 
vation Quality Boots. 


SYNTHETIC 
Rubber Footwear! 


United States Rubber Company is 
making Synthetic Rubber Footwear 
for your use. Some “U.S. Rubber 
Dealers now have “U.S.” Synthetic 
Rubber Footwear in stock. Thorough 
tests have proved that “U.S.” Syn- 
thetic Rubber Footwear will give you 


complete satisfaction in every respect. 











Makers of 


U.S. ROYAL 
HEAVY DUTY 
FOOTWEAR 


1230 Sixth Avenve « Rockefeller Center > New York 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 





Fall-Plowing Is Wasteful 


| Continued from page 23 | 


objections are to the time-worn practice, 

Fall-plowed land which is undulating oy 
rolling is laid liable to loss of surface soil, 
the portion of the soil from which plants 
draw most of their food, thru washing or 
erosion as it is so commonly called. In the 
case of sandy or light soils, considerab| 
loss of plow soil may also result from blow- 
ing during dry periods in the late fall and 
early spring. Land does not need to have 
very much slope to suffer serious erosion, 

Another objection to fall-plowing is that 
the use of cover and green-mdanuring crops 
is prohibited. ‘These crops not only reduce 
loss of soil thru wind and water erosion. 
but they use soluble nutrients which would 
otherwise be carried out of the soil in the 
drainage water. Furthermore, if fall-plow- 
ing is practiced extensively on a farm, 
there may be little land left on which to 
spread manure during the winter and 
early spring. An addiuonal difficulty en- 
countered on very heavy soils in unusually 
wet spring weather is the excessive com- 
paction of the. soil on fall-plowed fields 
Phis condition may result in the need fo: 
extra tillage to loosen the soil or else the 
planting of seed in soils that are entirely too 
dense. Some situations of this nature were 
observed during the past spring. 

Proponents of fall-plowing advanc« 
the argument that turning the soil over i 
the fall results in the killing of many insect 
which would otherwise cause damage 
the following crop. This statement is usual- 
ly made in a general way without citing 
specific insects which may be controlled by 
fall-plowing. But let’s get down to facts. 
Entomologists tell me that early fall-plow- 
ing, let us say in the first half of September 
in the latitude of Michigan and early 
October for the states south, will destroy 
the resting cells which white grubs con- 
struct in the soil for a stopover before mov- 
ing down deeper for the winter. During this 
process, the grub is likely to be damaged so 
that it dies. Later plowing, and incidental- 
ly most fall-plowing is done later, is of 
no avail because the grubs have burrowed 
below plow depth. 

Early plowing, before the weather gets 
too cold, also causes decay of plowed-under 
vegetation, and as white grubs, flea beetles, 
and cutworms feed on fresh vegetation and 
do not relish the decayed article, many of 
them are starved. 

In addition, a number of insects such as 
the tarnished plant bug, the common stalk 
borer, and several others overwinter unde! 
rubbish or lay their eggs on weeds. Fall-plow- 
ing prevents hatching of the eggs, undoubt- 
edly, but insects aren’t the whole story. 


Tue Agronomy Department of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois compared fall- and 
spring-plowing for corn over a six-yeal 
period using a seven-inch depth. The 
average yields for the test were 65.0 bushels 


of shelled corn for fall-plowed ground 
compared to 65.9 bushels grown on spring- 
plowing. This was before the advent ol 
hybrid seed. These results are for the first 
crop of corn and the difference in yield 1s 
of no significance. For four years of the 
experiment, corn was grown two years In 
succession and the average yields for the 
second crop were 62.3 bushels compared 
to 63.3 bushels, with fall-plowing holding 
the advantage. These results were obtained 
on a brown silt loam soil typical of much ot 
the best corn land that we know of in cen- 
tral and northern Illinois. 
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Results of experiments with small grains 
are more meager. Sixteen-year averages at one 
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7" Dickinson, North Dakota, showed an in- Ve ye ) 
tied significant advantage in spring-plowing a Cc 2 ¥ 
wer for oats, and barley. In a two-year trial Bir z . f 
soil in Michigan, spring-plowing gave .7 bush- finy i 
Wis el more oats one year and fall-plowing oe 
ae had the edge by .1 bushel the next. Such e al 
Y small differences are of no significance. | k Ra 1} 
able Purdue University compared fall- with | / es th $ 
wo spring-plowing of corn stalks for oats in a 
es” two-year rotation of oats seeded to sweet | 
a clover, which was plowed under in the | 
rw spring. In an averag of 12 years there is | 
that just one-tenth of a bushel difference in the 
wes yield of oats, and that is in favor of the fall- 
he. plowing,” says Professor A. T. Wiancko. | 
om Speaking of northern Indiana, the pro- | 
Id fessor continued, Generally the reason for | 
r* fall-plowing is to save time in the spring. I 
ae would say, however, that on the heavy | 
sie black soils, like the Brookston and Clyde 
yr silty-clay loams, we favor fall-plowing be- | 
ee cause we can usualiy prepare a finer seed- | 
bed than we can on spring-plowed land of | 
en- : ° ” : : | 
ally this kind. Concerning southern Indiana, | 
oak Professor Wiancko advised against fall- | 
ds plowing because the soil often thaws and | 
for winter rains cause puddling and erosion. 
the ln LOOKING over the above comments, 
wai one is impressed by the fact that the na- | IT TAKES 
— ture of the soil is a factor in determining | 
the advisability of fall-plowing. 
Hart There are innumerable kinds of soil in 
pie the Cornbelt states and those portions of 4 ; y bes 
vor other states immediately adjoining. By and y 68 
a large, probably the loams, silt loams, and — 
ual- clay loams are the dominant soil group in 
ie the area. Friable sandy loams and loams FOR FULL bARM PRODUCTION 
»y of level to rolling topography make up 
salen large acreages in Wisconsin, Michigan, 
Ow and western Pennsylvania. With an array , ‘ 
aber of soils so diverse in characteristics there | It's a well-known fact that running ama 
arly should be situations in which fall-plowing | when furnished in abundance to farm ani- 
~e is highly beneficial and those in which it is | mals, pushes up milk, meat and egg produc- 
“rd very detrimental. tion from 5 to 20 percent. But you can’t 
hs As pointed out by Professors Wiancko | squeeze big food production out of a “tea- | 
ts and Lang, there are level clay soils which | spoon capacity” water system. That's why 
tal- xe touare See of early spring-plow- Myers for years has championed adequate 
. ing and which require the granulating <aeguat ith d dabl lity. I 
$ of effect of repeated freezing, and thawing, anny Eg TS aE ee 
we and wetting, and drying in the rough furrow pays to buy a time-proved Myers. 
gets reaper to put them m good tilth. On Myers Water Systems are available in in- 
der the other hand, there are clay and silt soils creasing numbers for farm use. See your 
of rolling topography which would have . 
‘les, . : : : . Myers dealer for new equipment—or for 
their physical state improved by fall- . ae ae ® 
and plowing but which would loose so much repairs, replacements or additional pipe lines. 
y ot fertility thru erosion that fall-plowing It 
ee should not be considered. Some very heavy } 
7 soils which are low in humus content run j 
talk together and take on a poor physical con- |) 
der dition when exposed to winter rains and 
OW- snows in the plowed state, as pointed out | 
ibt- by Dr. W. H. Pierre in reference to the | 
as Putnam silt loam in the Iowa tests. Soils of | 
“= medium texture, that is loams, the more | FREE BOOKS 
= friable silt loams, and sandy loams can be S 
and fitted into a good seedbed rapidly and | Mail Coupon 
car hence there is little occasion for fall-plow- | (1) “The Magic Stream”— 
he ing except under extreme condition of | a complete story of running 
rels ‘gee ‘ . | water for your farm. (2) 
labor shortage. The plowed soil erodes | “Care and Maintenance of ; 
ind badly from such soils even on comparative- | Pumps and Water Systems” 
ng- | . . —a handy book covering 
i ly gentle slopes, which is a strong argu- ALL makes. Ask your 
ment for leaving them protected by a | Myers dealer or mail the | 
_ covering of living crops or plant residues. | — } 
. g iving crops or p r 
d is Soils which are loosely bound together | | 
the as is the case with mucks, peats, and sandy | THE F. E. MYERS & BRO. CO 
; in soils, are eroded easily by wind and should 343 Sian e St Ashland, Ohio | 
the never be fall-plowed except in the case of eter. 5: 
red raw peat which is fibrous and may need it. | Send your free books and name of dealer near me. 
ing Your experiment station can tell you the | ; 
ied type of soil on your farm. The information NaMBO.........-----cosnronsnnnvesneesnneennecnnecnnvccnnessnosennennsennss100* 
1 of may make changes possible in your farm- Address ene 38WS3 
en ing practice sufficient to save dollars and OE —— rr ee Sa 


crease production. END 








may waste 80 POUNDS 


OF FEED A YEAR! 


Every wormy pullet may waste 80 pounds of feed 
a year... eat her head off and not pay you back 
with enough eggs! 

Get Pratts ‘‘Split-Action’’ Worm Capsules and 
turn your wormy birds into layers . . . for only 
a penny a foul. 

Each Pratts Capsule delivers two different treat- 
ments right on the worms . . . hours apart. 
Neither treatment interferes with the other. More 
effective worming results. Several types of worms 
are treated—including cecum worms. For Pratts 
““Split-Action’’ Capsules contain Phenothiazine 
. . . the new miracle wormer . . . that’s 95 to 
100% effective in killing and expelling cecum 
worms . . . the worm that carries blackhead germ. 

Never has a poultry wormer done so much for 
so little. See your dealer. Ask for Pratts ‘‘Split- 
Action’’ Worm Capsules and give your wormy 
birds a chance to really lay. 


pratts 


PATENTED 


WORM CAPSULES 
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Ways to help boost 

egg production and 

make best possible use 

of every pound of feed. 

Read how to save up to 20% on 

feed cost with the famous Ful-O-Pep Plan. 
Chapters on Housing Pullets, Feeding, Disease, 
etc., 32 pages, well illustrated. A goldmine of 
interesting and profitable information. For your 
free copy write while supply lasts to 
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The old practice of hogging off corn enjoys a revival due to shortage of labor on farms 


One Job Your Hogs Can Do! 


By John Schwab, Purdue University 


Photograph by J. C. Allen & Son 


Lazor shortages are compelling farm- 
ers to consider possibilities afforded by 
the once-common practice of hogging off 
corn. Think it over—maybe it will help to 
solve the labor problem on your farm. 

Keep hogs out of standing corn until 
it reaches the early-dent stage. Hogs 
should be started with a stalk or two, 
gradually increasing the number for 
five or six days before turning into the 
field. This seasoning period is to prevent 
scours. 

There should be enough hogs per acre 
to clean up a field in 10 to 12 days. ‘This 
means about 25 head of 100- to 125- 
pound pigs for each acre of 40- to 50- 
bushel yielding corn. If the pigs have 
difficulty in breaking down enough corn, 
place two or three sows with them. 

It is very practical to allow brood sows 
with fall litters to hog off corn. The 
ground is generally sanitary or free from 
intestinal roundworm eggs and disease 
infection. A cornfield is a safe place for 
young pigs to get a running start before 
winter weather begins. In Indiana, it is 
becoming common to full-feed or self- 
feed grain and supplement to sows in the 
suckling period. Hogging off corn, there- 


fore, is right in line with best methods of 


feeding sows and litters. 


GENERALLY shoats should weigh 90 to 
125 pounds and be in medium condition 
at the start. When hogs approach a 
fattened or finished condition, it is some- 
times well to remove them from the stalk 
field and finish for market on shelled corn 
in self-feeders or a full-feed of ear corn. 
The stalk field can be cleaned up by an- 
other bunch of thin pigs. In a rainy sea- 
son, hogging off corn is more or less 
wasteful. The fatter the hogs get, the less 
they are inclined to clean up any partially 
consuraed or muddy ears. 

Self-feed a protein supplement. The 
total gain per acre will be increased 
and cost of gains reduced, according to 
co-operative farm demonstrations in In- 


diana. The results show that 122 shoats 
weighing 100 pounds at the start and fe 
corn alone, produced 462 pounds of 
per acre; and 272 shoats, weighing 1 
pounds at the start and fed corn and soy- 
beans, produced 641 pounds. 

It is very helpful if sows can forage or 
alfalfa, clover, or other suitable legume 
pastures adjoining a cornfield. At th 
Purdue University Experimental Swine 
Farm, feeding trials have demonstrate: 
that hogs on alfalfa or clover pastures 
consumed approximately one-third less 
protein feed than those in dry lots. Whe: 
a good legume pasture is not availabk 
for the sows and pigs, a protein supple- 
ment should be provided in self-feeders 
or hand fed at the rate of one-third t 
one-half pound per sow daily in the feed 
troughs. 


o 
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Forcinc hogs to sleep out in chill 
rains and on cold, windy nights encour- 
ages development of pig flu or pneu- 
monia. Shelters can easily be provided, 
when a barn is not available, with mov- 
able sheds, individual hog houses, o1 
straw sheds. 

A cheap and easy method of fencin 
part of a cornfield for hogging off is 
use 32- to 38-inch woven wire. The end 
or anchor posts should be securely s 
to keep the wire tight. Support the fenc 
with large stakes or small posts—or th 
wire at frequent intervals may be tied t 
cornstalks which have had the ears and 
leaves removed. It.is also suggested tha 
a row of corn where the fence is wante' 
may be removed for installation of 
electric fence. 

Often it is not convenient to provid 
water for hogs foraging in the cornfield, 
but water is just as important as grail 
making gains. A hog’s body is more tha! 
half water; and sow’s milk is more tha! 
80 percent water. A constant supply ©! 
water should be made available in foun- 
tains, or the hogs should be watered in 
troughs about three times daily. END 
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THERES 


SOMETHING 


NEW IN 
THE 


PICTURE 











Daily movement of a staggering quan- 
tity of oil from New Orleans to the 
Eastern States is the No. 1 war job of 
the Southern Railway. The Southern 
assigns its fleet of General Motors 
Diesel freight locomotives as the key 
motive power to expedite this impor- 
tant flow. 





There will be something new im the 
farm and industrial pictures too, For 
there will be GM Diesels ready to 


serve wherever America needs power, 






The “Best Friend of Charleston” was the first locomotive entirely built in this country 
—for the South Carolina Railroad, now part of the Southern Railway System. 
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Out of every war has grown a new era in transpor- 


tation. This one is no exception. The pattern of that 


General Motors Diesel Locomotive. And its Leader- 


new era had been set, even before this war, by the 
ship in the Peace to come is forecast in the way this | 


locomotive is today meeting the challenges of war. | 
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GENERAL MOTORS 


DIESEL | 


POWER ENGINES. .....15 to 250 H.P...... DETROIT DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION, Detroit, Mich, 





LOCOMOTIVES...... iscsi ideas cone ELECTRO-MOJIVE DIVISION, Lo Gronge, ill. 








; 
_ ENGINES. .150 fo 2000 H.P... CLEVELAND DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION, Cleveland, Ohio || 
! 
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“Take it from me, baby, you’re landing 
in a snug berth . . . your home’s got a 
new Certain-teed roof!” 


Dr. Stork’s right! For a bright new 
Certain-teed roof is a sure sign of a 
well-protected home . . . weathertight, 
shipshape, and snug! Certain-teed 
Shingles are supersaturated with mois- 
ture-proof asphalt —then coated with 
mineral granules. They’re fire-resistant! 
They wear! Mighty pretty, too... 
come in good-looking colors. 


HOW ABOUT YOUR ROOF? Need a new 
one? Act now! Winter’s on the way! 








There’s plenty of Certain-teed Shingles 
available to put your home in good 
repair—economically! 





FREE TO FARMERS! 
Dept. S-5 

Certain-teed Products Corp. 
120 S. LaSalle Street 
Chicago, Ill. 

Send me the Farmer's Wartime Handbook of 
Available Building Materials. 20 pages of ideas! 
Plus more about roofing! 
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3 DON'T FORGET... We've only BEGUN to fight! Buy more War Bonds! * 
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4-H Ways to Victory 


| Continued from page 42) 


leaders have succeeded in reflecting the 
wartime activities of several hundred 
farm boys and girls. Typical of these 
club agents is Anoka County’s Hazel 
Augustson who has filed stories from every 
club in the county. At the halfway mark 
in the contest, Anoka County led all other 
counties in the number of stories turned in. 
As the contest ended, Anoka County’s 
Perry Shenk won one of those $50 War 
Bonds and Ruby Johnson of the same 
county placed in the upper 10 among the 
girl contestants. 

Typical of hundreds of Minnesota 4-H 
boys who set aside their education to go 
back to the farm is Perry, 19-year-old 
4-H’er who is helping his Dad operate the 
290-acre home farm, as well as easing the 
farm help problem on an older brother’s 
farm nearby. Perry tells his own story just 
as it was later broadcast on the KSTP 4-H 
Round Up: 

“On the twenty-third of September last 
fall, I started at the University of Minne- 
sota. After seven weeks I came to the reali- 
zation that my time and efforts were neces- 
sary at home in order to keep our farm on 
the food-production battle front. As 
result, I put off my educational desires and 
came home to help my father operate ow 
290-acre produce and dairy farm. 

*Since then my duties have been many 
and varied. I did the grinding, mixing, and 
feeding for our 60 head of cattle in addi- 
tion to the other care which it was neces- 
sary to give them until tve were able t 
turn them out on grass. I fed grain to th 
35 Jerseys in the milking herd alk summer 
to see if they would increase their produc- 
tion. Feeding and care of the herd is carried 
on with an effort to attain maximum pro- 
duction. 

“Last fall and the past spring, my father 
and I spread 60 tons of lime and about 400 
tons or more of barnyard fertilizer, and 
sowed 25 acres of alfalfa. 1 plowed around 
125 acres with the tractor last spring and 
harrowed all the fields. I also took care of 
a good share of our 14 acres of potatoes, 
and put up much of the alfalfa hay. 

“There are many other duties which 
come with my farm work such as fixing 
and caring for machinery; cultivating with 
a two-row, horse-drawn cultivator; milk- 
ing; and taking care of the gas coupons 

‘“‘We have no division of the work. Ow 
family co-operates and works together un- 
til a job is finished. In addition to the farm 
work, I am taking a correspondence cours 
in sociology which will apply on my agri- 
cultural work which [intend to study upon 
my return to the University. Our family 
is buying War Bonds. 

“Tt is my solemn ambition, hope, and 
prayer that I am doing, and will be able 
to do, my full share to help win this war 
and the peace to follow.” 

At haying time, late in June, Perry 
proved himself the human dynamo s0 
clearly indicated in his story. It was Perry 
who pitched the bundles that came off the 
hay loader, and it was Perry who did al! 
the heavy work with the ropes that pulled 
the sling loads up into the haymow. Wher 
a temporary hitch was needed for the 
auxiliary hay wagon, Perry scouted around 
for the needed parts and did the fixing 
When the hay was in, he went out to the 
pasture and brought the cows home. After 
supper the whole family pitched in and 
milked the cows. There was no time for a 
horseback ride with his two sisters, Pa- 
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tricia and Pearl, that evening, and when 
the chores were done Perry took out his 
sociology book, but soon dozed off to sleep, 
after a full day. 

And speaking of full days, brings us 
‘ound to Ruby Johnson, 15 year-old 
4-H’er, also from Anoka County, who be- 
gins her story like this: 

“My daily work—365 days a year—is to 
milk five cows, help feed 24 head of cattle, 
wash about 145 milk bottles, and help cool 
our milk. We have to be very particular 
about cooling and bottling the milk proper- 
ly because we have a milk route in Anoka.” 

While that seems to be a fairly definite 
assignment for Ruby, there is the same 
evidence of versatility in the Victor John- 
son family as in the William Schenk family. 

“In the summer my work is a good deal 
heavier, especially during haying season. 
Sometimes I stay out to rake hay and then 
| get away from doing chores! But I’m al- 
ways on deck to drive the horses when we 
put the hay in the barn. I also went thresh- 
ing with our team this year.” 


THe Johnsons are counting on Ruby to 
supply a good portion of the family’s food 
needs this coming winter, and Ruby’s 
Victory Garden certainly showed signs of 
filling the order when visited in June. In 
her story she wrote: “A beautiful Victory 
Garden is my pride this year. That is my 
job, and I hope to raise enough vegetables 
for our family of nine for a year.” 

Ruby’s list of odd jobs for the summer 
when special tasks slacken up sounded like 
a year-round job. Here are some of them: 
“. . . help with the pigs, chickens, picking 
strawberries . . . doing housework, caring 
for four little brothers and sisters 
painting the granary, chicken coop, milk 
house, garage, and the inside of the house.” 

Ruby pays a fine tribute to 4-H Club 
work in the final paragraph of her story. 
She says: ‘““Four-H Club work forms most 
of my recreation in summer. I enjoyed be- 
ing in the cast of the county champion play 
and being a member of our club’s quartet. 
Every one of our 30 members are doing at 
least as much as I am in trying to be a sol- 
dier on the home front.” Perry, too, has a 
good word to say for 4-H: ““The 4-H Club 
serves as my main outlet for social contacts 
and good, healthful social life.” 

On their home farms Ruby Johnson and 
Perry Schenk in Anoka County typify the 
thousands of 4-H Club members whose 
stories might well be theirs, working hard 
to produce food for freedom, to supply 
missing manpower for the exacting, con- 
stant labor demands of the farm. END 











“Well, yer honor, since we might 
call this a crisis, | guess it's 
my duty to accept a third term.” 





PROTECT YOUR PRECIOUS MOTOR 


Your car, truck and tractor motors are precious. They must 





be watched, protected — their long life insured. 

Watch the piston rings, especially. At the first sign of oil- 
pumping or loss of power, insiall new rings. They'll save oil 
and fuel, and check cylinder wear. 

Hastings Steel-Vent rings enjoy wide preference among 
farmers from coast to coast. They’ve proved their economy, 
long life and dependability — under every farm condition. 

It will pay you to specify Steel-Venits — whenever you 
install rings. 

HASTINGS MANUFACTURING COMPANY, HASTINGS, MICHIGAN 
Hastings Mig. of Canada, Ltd., Toronto 


Hs a frrecilege to buy Wav Bonds 


—— eee 


—HASTINGS> 


STEEL-VENT PISTON RINGS 
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TOUGH ON OIL-PUMPING/+ GENTLE ON CYLINDER WALLS 
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SANITATION COMES FIRST 
IN POULTRY HEALTH ‘ms? 
a 


= 


CAUSES NO 
“DISINFECTING 
HEADACHES” 


THE Ideal DISINFECTANT 
and LITTER SPRAY FOR 
LAYING HOUSES! 


Now you can disinfect laying houses, 
brooder houses, litter and equipment, 
thoroughly, frequently! Par-O-San is 
powerful, yet pleasant smelling, and 
pleasant to use. 

SAFE: Won't harm laying hens, chicks, 
growing birds. Non-caustic. Stainless. 
CERTAIN: Kills common disease 
germs, bugs, parasites on contact. 
ECONOMICAL: Dilutes as much as 
1 to 100. Ideal for general farm use. 
Get genuine Dr. Salsbury’s Par-O-San 
and FREE SANITATION BOOK at 
hatcheries, drug, feed, produce stores. 
Dr. Salsbury’s Laboratories, Charles 
City, Iowa. 


BE SURE TO GET THE GENUINE 


Dr. Salsbury's 


PAROSAN 


Bp rie rowcnrut_ PLEASANT DISINFECTANTS 
CUT YOUR FEED COST 


uitha PAPEC 
HAMMER MILL 


A new PAPEC will save time, labor and ex- 
pense. Supplyis limited, so see your dealer 
at once. If he’s sold out, you can still get 
ALL the repair parts to put ANY 
Papec regardless of age or con- 
dition in A-1 shape. Remember 
‘ —each of the five PAPEC 
models is guaranteed to 
outgrind any other mill in 

the same power class. 


delivers trouble-free 
economical service 
You'll gain hours of 
time when you replace 
old worn out fountains 
with big, sanitary auto- 
matic Gardner cups. No other cup is easier 
to clean, or operates with greater simplicity. 
Gardner stanchions, stalls, litter carriers 
are fool-proof, time saving units that. you'll 
appreciate, as have thousands of dairymen 
everywhere who know first hand of the econ- 
omy in Gardner installations. Ask your dealer, 
or write today for a free illustrated catalog. 
Gardner Manufacturing Company 
GE «4603 Kansas St., Horicon, Wis 


‘HE WORLD’S LARGEST SELLING 


 PARMAK sé 


PRECISION : 


ELEcTRic FENCER 


PARKER-McCRORY MFG. CO., KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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Four square feet of space—that's what every profitable bird in your hen house should have 


Four Hints for ’44 sy +. a. winem, 


PRosPECTs for an ever-decreasing 
supply of both corn and protein feed- 
stuffs, even .n the Cornbelt states, will 
cause many to re-evaluate their farming 
operations and devote their energies to 
where they will get the best returns for 
labor available. There will be even less 
man labor available, and more of the 
heavy work with the chickens will be 
done by women. 

Avoidance of overcrowding will help 
get the most eggs for the feed available. 
On the average farm every hen should 
have approximately four square feet of 
floor space in the Jaying quarters. In 


Three months’ litter accumulation. Note dry 
floor. Fine particles, and heavy dirt sift down 
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Purdue University 


+ 

Feed leafy, bright, green 
alfalfa in non-pasture sea- 
son—it’s rich in vitamins 


A six-foot unit of simple 
roosting rack. Many prefer 
each rack as a unit rather 
than having them hinged 





Dependable Invasion Equipment 


S™ guns and battle trucks 
... These are the primary 
invasion tools with which Dodge 


is so strongly identified today. 


Dodge makes the famous Sperry 
gyro-compass for dependable navi- 
gation and maneuver of invasion 


fleets of navy and merchant marine. 


Dodge makes basic parts for the 


The making of the Sperry Gyro- 
Compass is one of the most 
intricate and precise manufac- 
turing jobs ever undertaken. 


{ BACK TH 


Parts for the Bofors 40 mm. 
Anti-Aircraft Cannon were 
put in quantity production by 
Dodge men in Dodge plants. 


famous Bofors 40 mm. cannon for 


anti-aircraft defense. 


Dodge makes the fighting vehi- 
cles for the fast movement of 
troops and weapons, once the 
invasion bridgehead is gained 
and held and conquest begins. 


A 


Ww 


This is today’s chapter of the 


The Dodge ambulance is a 
thoroughly insulated and venti- 
lated vehicle of mercy serving in 
every American theatre of war. 


ATTACK = WITH WwW 


Dodge military story which goes 
back to General Pershing in 
Mexico and the original A.E.F. 


under his command in France. 


The story comes dramatically 
down to date in the American 
landing actions of today, and in 
the efficient conquest and victory 


which follow the landings. 


Listen —to Major Bowes every Thursday, 
9 P. M., E. W. T. 


DODGE 


DIVISION OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


R BONDS }f 
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NOW 


is the time to erect needed buildings 
and to make needed repairs! 
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WITH INSULITE 
THAT’S EASY! 


A CONTINUOUS supply of food must 
pour from the farms of this country to 
feed our armed forces, our war workers, 
our civilian population, and our allies! 

Every farm building should be kept in 
sound repair. New buildings, if needed to 
raise more food or to protect crops and 
livestock, should be erected. 

Investigate Insulite before you build or 








repair. Insulite gives you double value — 
because it insulates as it builds. Buildings 
properly sheathed with Insulite are not 
only stronger buildings; they are also insx- 
lated. \n addition, you have weather-tight, 
windproofed, moisture-proofed walls. For 
outside use, Insulite needs only paint as 
weather protection for years of service. 

Insulite is easy to handle, easy to saw. 
The large boards fit quickly into place and 
cover a large surface in one operation. On 
your next visit to town call on your lumber 
dealer for information. 


WHATEVER THE JOB...INSULITE FILLS THE BILL & 


®Insulate your dairy 

barn by nailing In- 
sulite to studding and 
rafters. A warm, 
weather-tight barn, 
properly ventilated, 
will help increase 
milk production, low- 
er feeding costs. 



























@ Insulated poultry houses 
pay big dividends. Three dif- 
ferent types—the straw loft; 
the shed roof; and a special 
plan for southern climates. 
Send coupon for free plan of 
the type you need. The plans 
show how to insulate and pro- 
vide correct ventilation. Pre- 
pare now for future needs. 


LOOK FOR 
INSULITE IN THE 
RED PACKAGE 


For free building 
plans, see your 
local lumber 
dealer — or 
vse coupon. 


Dairy Barn [ Milk House 
Poultry House—Straw Loft 0 


Name 





Please send me free plans for Insulite: 


@Insulite’s great 
strength makes it 
ideal for grain storage 
bins. The Insulite 
storage bin meets 
grain loan require- 
ments. Designed so 
that it may be easily 
moved and is adapt- 





able for other uses. 


THE ORIGINAL WOOD FIBRE 
STRUCTURAL INSULATING BOARD 





INSULITE 

Division of Minnesota and Ontario 
Paper Company Dept. SF103, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 





Portable Brooder House [] Grain Storage Bin [1 
Shed Roof () Southern Type () Hog House (j 
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addition, she needs to be turned outdoor 


every day at noon. By reducing flock num. a 
bers to fit the house, most producers lj 
keep only the best of pullets and old hens R 
Logically, the limited supply of feed should A 
go to those birds. In addition to spreading . 
the feed supply, a comfortably well-filled - 
house will be easier to ventilate and wij we 
have to be cleaned less frequently tha Pp) 
when. overcrowded. 
R 

Feed “*Chicken Hay.”* Some kind of 
hay feeder should be used in every laying s 
house. A bright-green legume hay, kep; . 
before the hens at all times, will contribu: cl 
toward greater efficiency in use of feed : 

The feed bottleneck with the laying . 
flock promises to be vitamins. In the past b 
poultry have gotten these vitamins from 
feedstuffs such as meat scrap, fish meal, = 
milk products, fish oils, and alfalfa lea! R 
meals. However, in 1944 the poultryman . 
will not have to depend on “‘bottle vita- od 
mins.” Even with shortages of certain sup- ~ 
plies, most of the vitamin needs for poul- 9 
try can be supplied by locally produced 
feeds. It will still be necessary to use certain - 
Vitamin-D carriers but the use of mos; 
other vitamin-rich concentrates may be : 
held to a minimum on the average farm . 
This will permit their greater use in con- 
fined commercial flocks where they will be ‘ 
vitally needed. : 

“Chicken hay” is alfalfa or any other a 
good legume hay that was cut at about the 
“‘bud stage.” By cutting a little earlier than . 
usual, a finer hay containing more Vita- : 
min A and Vitamin G is obtained. If you 
didn’t happen to put up any chicken hay : 
last summer, use the best, bright-green, 
leafy hay you can find. Don’t let vitamins ' 
be the bottleneck with your flock. : 
Use Built-up Litter. Ask any group of ; 
farmers the question, ““What is the most 
time-consuming, distasteful job you have 
with your laying flock?” The group will f 
unanimously roar, “Cleaning the hen ) 
house.” ' 

Are our ideas on poultry house sanita- : 
tion outmoded—even old-fashioned? Most 
farmers clean the litter once a month 
Some clean more frequently in the winter . 
Stull, an ever-growing group of successful | 
poultrymen clean their houses three times c 
a year. That is a saving of 75 percent. | 


These economical few follow about this 
procedure: A three-inch litter is put in the 
house when the pullets are housed. Grain is 
fed in the litter. In a few weeks this litter 
becomes broken and dirty. It is not 
cleaned! Instead, more litter is added! 
And everytime the litter gets dirty, more 
is added. The house must be cleaned if a dis- 
ease outbreak occurs. The litter is not cleaned 
until spring. Many clean the house twice 
during the spring and summer. 

*“Insulation.”” “Prevents wet floors.” 
‘Keeps them comfortable.” “Better to 
let ’em scratch.” “Builds disease resist- 
ance.” These are a few of the comments of 
the adherents of this labor-saving practice. 
Those who have never used it cry, “Im- 
practical,” “filthy,” “unsanitary.” 

In Indiana, built-up litter is used by a 
variety of poultrymen. Farm flocks of less 
than 100 birds and the thousands of Leg- 
horns on the biggest Kosciosko Count) 
egg farms have performed well on it. 

If you use built-up litter in your laying 
house: 

1. Don’t overcrowd—allow three to 
four square feet of floor space per bird. 2. 
Feed grain in the litter so the birds wil 
keep it stirred. 3. Fork over any especially 
damp or dirty areas. 4. Clean the house lf 













































ai a disease “‘break” or outbreak occurs. | ke ke 
: : Roosting Racks—Not Dropping Boards. | 
ould A roosting rack is a simply constructed 
dine roost 14 to 18 inches off the floor, built to | 
illed keep the hens from the droppings. In 
will many localities they are called ‘“‘dropping 
than P=. r ° 99 
. [he advantages? ‘‘Well sir,” says a | 
Ripley County, Indiana, hatcheryman, | 
of a “The flocks using racks have less trouble 
rte with colds.” And do they save labor? Most | 
tt racks are cleaned when the house is 
m cleaned. Where deep litter is used that 
d. means three or four times yearly. And 
vies that’s saving labor ; particularly if you’ve 
dre been used to cleaning boards every day. 
me, The racks are built in sections either 
sad separate, as shown, or hinged to the wall. 
leal Roosts should be 14 inches apart from 
center to center, and each hen should have | 


8 to 10 inches of perch space. Either 
Vita- nit — or ¥ ” Bad 

2’ x 2” or 1” x 2” perch poles may be | 
used. The wire should be tacked to the 





so roosts to prevent excessive sagging. Ac- 
ule tually no floor space is lost by shifting from 
oni the boards to the roosting racks. As these 
be are conveniently low to the floor, the hens 
dice freely use the racks during the day. 
ra Johnny Johnson, Grant County, In- 
I be diana, who raises 400 Barred Rocks and 
keeps about 200 laying hens, summarized 
ther the situation well: “My neighbor has been 
he using built-up litter and roosting racks 
ine this past year. D’ve been studying this 
"tae business of getting more eggs and saving 
én labor at the same time. If I can just con- 
tea vince the lady of the house, I figure I can 
no save about 80 hours a year in scraping 
sie dropping boards and cleaning that hen 


house so often.”’ Johnson’s statement isn’t 
unusual; all thru the Midwest poultrymen 


; have been trying the several variations of 
0 . “Fes . . 

a dropping pits and roosting racks to signal 
OS rh ; " 
: advantage. The worst that has been said of 
ave 


this equipment to date is that there is odor 
ei from the droppings under some conditions. 


The remedy here seems to be a handful or t z 1g 5 
a two of lime sprinkled over the surface 
el when needed. 


[hat is the situation in an eggshell. 





































4 Don’t overcrowd. Feed chicken hay. Use 
ful roosting racks. Provide built-up litter. . 
a Hold that egg production. Save labor. To help our Armed Forces move forward to Victory 
Spend less time cleaning the hen house. ...the farmers on the home front must keep tractors 
his Have more time for other farm work, or to , : 7 ; : 
es sit by the radio and read your favorite and other machinery moving in their fields to win 
at newspaper. END on the food offensive. The protection provided by 
ter proper lubricants is absolutely vital to this essential | 
rt machinery. For many years, the top quality of Dia- | 
jore mond 760 Motor and Tractor Oils and other Diamond | 
A D-X Lubricants has been proved by FIELD per- ) 
ice formance throughout the Central States. Use them 
; regularly... for safe, dependable and economical oper- 
S. 
to ation. Get in touch with your D-X Farm Salesman 
ist- 
of 
ce. MID-CONTINENT PETROLEUM CORPORATION | 
m- Terre Haute Waterloo TULSA Chicago Omaha | 
fa 
os PARTIAL LIST OF FARM NEEDS DELIVERED 
st} BY DIAMOND D-X TANK TRUCKS 
ng DIAMOND D-X LUBRICANTS—a complete line for Chassis, Crankcase, | 
° Transmission, Differential, Hypoid Gears, Wheel Bearings, Water Pump, Uni- | 
versal Joint, Steering Wheel, Final Drive, Gears, Bearings, Cups and Axles. 
y) DIAMOND SPECIALTY PRODUCTS—Cream Separator Oil, Harvester Oil, | 
il Harness Oil and Dip, Stock Spray, Black Oils, Insecticide, Gear Cleaner, House- 
ly hold Oil, Floor Oil and other Diamond products. / 
if “Watch out for booby-traps | DIAMOND TRACTOR FUELS D-X MOTOR FUELS ) 
—you especially, Johnson!" | : 
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age produce more food for victory. Letz 
users market more milk and finished 
meat with less grain—at lower cost. Ex- 
clusive features help meet labor short- 
ages—store feed safer. Find out how 
sweet curing in piles of Letz chopped 
feed increases protein content and pala- 


_ 


food production—makes better silage. 


| Send for “PROFITABLE WAY TO STORE FEEDS” 


one. If you have an old mode write us. 
New parts will = it in top condition 
for more years o 


Make Letz prepared rough- 


ability. Letz prepares all dry feeds— 
aot too coarse—not too fine”—speeds 


f you can’t get a new Letz—get a used 


service. 


i ae oe ee oe eed, | 
THE LETZ MFG. CO. . 

1003 North Street, Crown Point, Ind. 
Send me “A More Profitable Way to Store 
Feeds.” 


I feed 


. Cows. .steers, .sheep. .hogs. My H.P. is.. 
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Cerborundum Brand @ 


KEEP YOUR 


EDGED TOOLS 


SHARP 


MAKE THEM 
LAST LONGER 


harpen your Mower 
Section Knives, 
Scythes, Sickles 

and Axes with the 


No. 57 File. 
Available only through 


your dealer 
THE CARBORUNDUM COMPANY 
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HANDLING 


saving treatment in 
the feed. Gets large 
roundworms. 
feed, drug, produce 
stores, hatcheries. Dr. 
Salsbury’s 
ries, Charles City, Ia. 











WitHoutT 
Just mix this labor- 
Buy at 
Laborato- 


The Name—DR. SALSBURY—I/s Your 
Assurance of Satisfaction 
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Is the Picker Ready? 


By J. Brownlee Davidson, 


lowa State College 


1 4 


Tue cornpicker is recognized as wartime’s 
No. 1 labor saver. The amount of labor 
saved over hand picking will depend upon 
the yield of corn and the type of machine 
used, but in 60-bushel corn or better, the 
two-row cornpicker should save as much 
as six hours of labor per acre under favor- 
able conditions. 

At least 100 acres per machine are neces- 
sary and 200 acres or more are highly de- 
sirable to make a cornpicker economical. 
A variety of corn should be planted that 
will stand up well thru the harvesting sea- 
son and hold the ears. 

Timeliness is an important factor. Tests 
have shown that a cornpicker should be 
used when conditions are favorable, and 
that with a suitable variety of corn the 
field losses may be only 1.96 percent on 
October 28 while the losses on November 
26 may run as high as 10.6 percent. The 
time of day and the weather, particularly 
late in the season, will greatly affect effi- 
ciency. Best work is done when the stalks 
and husks are moist and tough. 


Adjustments. There are a number of im- 
portant adjustments of the cornpicker, the 
more important of which are as follows: 


1. The adjustment of the snapping rolls 
varies with the condition of the corn. When 
damp, the rolls should be set closer and 
more pressure applied. A good rule is to 
set the snapping rolls as far apart as possi- 
ble for satisfactory work, since close setting 
requires more power. 


2. The husking rolls, which operate in 
pairs, should work under just enough pres- 
sure to grasp and hold the husks. 


3. The husking pins, which loosen the 
husks so that they may be grasped by the 
husking rolls, need to be replaced when 
worn. 


4. The gathering chains should be just 
tight enough to be held in place. In some 
machines the lower ends may be lowered 
for down corn. 


5. Safety clutches afte provided on corn- 








pickers to protect the mechanism from 
damage by clogging or stones. They must 
be set so as to slip when an emergency 
arises. 


6. All drive chains should be just tight 
enough to be held in place. 


7. It is necessary to keep the numerous 
shafts, bearings, gears, and sprockets of the 
cornpicker in alignment. 


Safety. Altho accidents frequently occur 
with cornpickers, the majority of them can 
be avoided merely by taking a few safety 
precautions. If the picker is horse drawn, 
unhitch the horses, and if it is tractor 
drawn, stop the motor, before you begin 
repairing or working on any part of the 
cornpicker. 

When operating the machine do not 
wear torn or loose-fitting clothing, and keep 
your hands, arms, and legs away from mov- 
ing parts where clothing might catch. We 
say with special emphasis: keep hands and 
clothing out of snapping and husking rolls. 
Keep the power take-off shaft and univer- 
sal joints covered with the shields which are 
provided with new machines; they are 
there to help insure your safety. 


Care. If you want to get best operating 
results from your cornpicker, the impor- 
tant feature is care, and one of the most 
important features in care is proper lubrica- 
tion. 

First of all it is essential that you use 
a medium oil, because most of the corn- 
picking is done late in the season when 
ow temperatures exist and the average 
heavy oil gets too thick to run into the 
small holes and lubricate sufficiently. 

A regular routine should be established 
and all points of lubrication checked daily. 
When lubricating a new machine use a 
check chart as a guide. Be sure to fill trans- 
mission gear cases regularly and pack roller 
bearings with grease at regular intervals. 
It is best to lubricate chains with mathine 
oil applied with a brush. Keeping your 
picker well oiled is a safety measure too, 
because a well-oiled machine is easier to 
operate thruout hours of fieldwork. END 
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Make Your Ration Certificate Count 


Z 


Get Fairbanks -Morsé, 


Precision-built Quality 
When You Buy 
a Water System! 
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Your ration certificate does double duty when 
you buy a Fairbanks-Morse Home Water Sys- 
tem. First, because you get a quality, precision- 
built water system that has what it takes to 
stand up under today’s heavier loads. Second, 
long after rationing has passed from the pic- 
ture, your Fairbanks-Morse Water System will 
be giving you dependable low-cost service. 
Stop in at your dealer’s store and inspect 
Fairbanks-Morse Home Water Systems — part 
by part. You know good machinery when you 
see it. And you know from experience that 
precision engineering pays you dividends ... more 
years of service per dollar invested. 
Remember, too, that the Fairbanks-Morse 
Water System you buy — the motor, the pump, 
the tank — every part of every unit is covered by 
ONE guarantee — that of Fairbanks-Morse. 


Think of SERVICE, Too! 


Never has a Fairbanks-Morse 
product been “orphaned.” If 
you ever need service or a re- 
pair part for the Fairbanks- 
Morse Home Water System 
you buy now— you'll get it. 
Even today our catalogs list 
parts for equipment built 
thirty years ago! Repair parts 
for equipment built today will 
be available thirty years hence 
—and they will be inter- 
changeable with the originals. 











Deg PD wT PT gg 
FEAT MEO oe) —_— FUDOE RULER 











Service and parts for Fair- 
banks-Morse equipment are 
sapnidl : 
P = oo ee Piston leathers quickly re- 4.) Seal for power end, to hold Two large alloy sleeve ; 
ndependent dealers locate moved by using screw oil in and keep dirt out. bearings journal both ends 
throughout the country. See driver through end plug of of crankshaft. 
y 


your nearest Fairbanks-Morse Pump Casing. 






Dealer for that water system #2 et Se 5) Alloy. crosshead precision- Large diameter crankshaft, | 
you need to increase food packing rings for pressure- RECUARSS SO Sens. heat-treated 5 times to in- I 
production. Make your ration — seal. Knurled Sane ee Pen i ) 

nti fie t requires no specia machined to. or 
certificate do double duty. > : settee i. 
7 tools. @ Drop-forged connecting accuracy. 







" rbanks, Morse & Co., 600 3) rod with alloy connecting 
S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. Drip arrester 


rod bearing. 


FAIRBANKS - MORSE ei wert 


Home Water Systems + “Z"’ Engines » Hammer Mills + Windmills + and other Farm Equipment 
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UNNING water makes chores 
easier. Running water releases 
many man-hours for more produc- 
tive work. Running water on your 
farm will help produce more food 
for Victory. 


Today, government rulings per- 
mit farms to replace pumps without 
any special permission when pres- 
ent pumping equipment is dam- 
aged or worn or beyond repair. 
Complete water systems are also 
available to farms not at present sup- 
































plied with running water when their 
purchase is approved by the County 
Farm Rationing Committee. 


Running water in your farm build- 
ings, in the milk house and for your 
kitchen garden will not only prove 
a great convenience but will help 
you meet the labor shortage. 


Your Crane dealer can furnish 
you with a water system. He can 
also supply your needs for necessary 
repairs or replacements —call him. 


CRANE 


CRANE CO., GENERAL OFFICES: 836 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 


VALVES + FITTINGS » 
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PIPE + PLUMBING «+ 


HEATING + PUMPS 





“Boys, hadn't you heard 
about three on a match?” 





Recouping Profits 


[ Continued from page 34 


and certain items were no longer available. 
but his plans called for noncritical materi- 
als. He enlisted the co-operation of the 
companies manufacturing these materials, 
and they contributed advice and sug- 
gestions for the best utilization of their 
products. By making this house a test 
case, and keeping an accurate record of 
expenditures for labor and materials, the 
remodeling offered a means to ascertain 
what could be done with thousands of 
similar poultry houses thruout the country. 

The roof was in good condition, and it 
was decided to retain the old walls. These 
were out of plumb, so the building was 
pulled into line and anchored against 
future sagging with rods driven in from the 
outside, and embedded in concrete on the 
inside. The old foundation of stone and 
cement was patched and made rodent- 
proof. The dirt floor was excavated and 
lined with clay floor tile, over which two 
inches of three-to-one insulating concrete 
(one part Portland cement to three parts 
vermiculite concrete aggregate) was 
poured, bringing it level with the sill. Such 
a floor will stay warm and dry in the 
coldest weather, is easily installed, and will 
do much to keep hens productive and 
healthy. By sloping the floor slightly to 
the east end, and providing a drain to the 
outside, it can be quickly cleaned by hosing. 

The two old doorways were boarded up, 
and a new door cut into the west end, 
nearest the dwelling house. It is now un- 
necessary to go thru the chicken yard to 
enter the poultry house. 

The walls were insulated with 35¢ inches 
of vermiculite granular fill. By keeping the 
inside wall surfaces warm, frosting and 
condensation will be minimized. The effi- 
ciency of this type of construction was 
checked and it was found that the inside 
temperature during the winter was well 
above freezing, with as much of a differ- 
ence as 50° between inside and outside 
readings. This means an appreciable sav- 
ing in feed, since hens are not obliged to 
burn up food in order to keep warm. Sum- 
mer heat was considerably moderated, 
also. 

The interior was finished with shiplap 
to a height of 27 inches from the floor, 
painted white, and the rest of the wall 
finished with triple-seal gypsum board, 
treated to resist moisture. The gypsum 
board is dark green, but after the war it 
will be painted with aluminum paint to 
make the interior even brighter. Ample 
light comes from 10 new windows on the 
south side. These windows are stationary 
and puttyless, and are protected by mesh. 

The house was wired for electricity, and 
a slot ventilating system (see Successful 
Farming, November, 1942, page 58) de- 
veloped by Iowa State College was in- 
stalled. This ventilator is located just above 
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the windows, and consists of a baffle board 
cut into four-foot sections. The sections are 
hinged at the top, and can be adjusted 
individually at the bottom. The system 
works by letting in cold air from the out- 
side, which drops to the floor. As the air 
moves over the litter to the back of the 
house, it mixes with the warm inside air, 
and expands. Since it is then relatively 
dryer, it will absorb moisture. Eventually 
it rises to the top of the room, and escapes 
thru the same ventilator to the outside. 
[his system provides a flow of fresh air to 
carry away odors, as well as moisture. 

Other labor-saving measures include 
movable self-feeders, running water, and a 
handy, commodious closet just inside the 
door, in which concentrated feed-mash, 
oyster shells, medicines, and similar sup- 
plies can be stored. There are also two 
built-in feed bins at this end of the house, 

provided with doors to the outside, thru 
: hich feed can be shoveled from a wagon. 
Ground oats can be blown directly from 
the grinder into the bin. 

A ceiling was put in, and the attic in- 
sulated with vermiculite granular fill— 
fireproof and rodent-proof. Two louvers, 
one at each end, ventilate the attic. This 
loft offered additional storage space, and 
straw for bedding will be kept here on 
rough boards over the joists. Enough straw 
for an entire year (24 bales) can be stored. 
It is put in thru an outside loft door, and 
thrown down inside, as needed, thru a 
trap-door in the ceiling. A smart coat of 
paint on the exterior completed the trans- 
formation. 

The total material costs came to $375.70, 
divided as follows: 








ee .. .$151.63 
Insulation-Portland cement- 
waterproofing admix...... 163.50 
Tikes: as asec a ee ese ,owe Oo 
Paint-linseed oil-turpentine.. 14.31 
Hawt aie 6 is To No bones cls ae 
$375.70 
Labor of carpenter......... 46.50 
$422.20 


l'o this must be added the value of about 
two weeks’ work by the son of the owner. 

This “new” poultry structure sums up 
one sure way to deal with the poultry pro- 
duction emergency: to modernize and step 
up the productive possibilities of existing 
buildings, as Mrs. Anderson has done. She 
has made a sound investment for the 
future without overbuilding, and she has 
stepped up profits now in a period of good 
poultry and egg prices. (L. A. C.) END 








“Let's go out for a bite after the show!” 
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ALT Ask your National Refining 
Route Salesman for a free copy of the 

new National SAVIT Service booklet—you, too, can 

get longer motor life, better performance, greater freedom from 
repairs and breakdowns, maximum gasoline and oil economy. 













MOTOR OILS and LUBRICANTS 
WHITE ROSE GASOLINE 


The National Refining Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
East of Ohio—The Globe Refining Co. * Cleveland, Ohio 
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cet BIG PROFITS from 
SMALL INVESTMENT 


OTTAWA 


5 H-P LOG 


LOW COST 
KEROSENE 
(or gasoline) 


PLENTY OF POWER for 
FASTER, EASIER CUTTING 


Demand for wood is increasing and prices are 
higher than ever before. You can make real 
money sawing wood, if you have an Ottawa. 
Equipped with a sturdy 6 H-P engine. De- 
signed for easy handling. Complete one-man 
machine with Safety Saw Guide and other ex- 
clusive Ottawa features for fast sawing. 


USE FOR OTHER JOBS—when not saw- 
ing wood, use engine for any belt job. Thou- 
sands in use. FREE OK and price list at 
your request. Write today. 


OTTAWA MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
1023 Wood Avenue, Ottawa, Kansas 


low doltl mia. ai ic 


aN 


Used successfully on American 


dairy farms for over 25 years, 

Clean-Easy Milker today proves a 

leader in popularity. A child can operate it — 
and keep it sparkling clean, too. Get a Clean- 
Easy Milker — you'll be amazed how it cuts milk- 
ing time, how gentle it 
is with the cows. Now 
available at your dealer, 
or write... Dept, 11- 


Ben H. Anderson Mfg. 
Co., Madison 3, Wis. 


Plant Seeds This Fall for biggest, best 
Larkspur next spring, Easy to grow, 
Totry, we’llsend a 15c-Pkt. 
Burpee’s Giant Double Lark- 
spur free, mixed colors, with 
directions. Needs no special 
care. Send stamp for postage, 
Burpee’s Seed Catalog free. 


W. Atlee Burpee Co. 


Philadelphia 32, Pa. or Clinton,lowa 
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Controlling Bang’s Disease 


| streams. This latter precaution is very 


important. 


5. At calving time, all cows would be 
put in isolated maternity pens. If calving 
were at all irregular or if the placentas 
were retained, the cows would be blood- 
tested at once—and not two weeks later 

and, if found suspicious or positive, 


removed from the herd at once. 


| 6. High-producing cows, according to 
| definitely established facts, are more sus- 


ceptible to disease when not fed a properly 
balanced ration than those cows fed a com- 
plete ration properly balanced with a 
wide variety of vegetable and animal 
proteins, body-soluble organic minerals, 
and essential vitamins. 

In the past, altogether too much em- 
phasis has been placed on the protein 


| factors of a ration by the use of home- 
| grown grains and the cheapest available 


commercial protein concentrate to bal- 


| ance properly the mixture for maximum 


milk production and proper health. 
Our herd would be fed good, green 


| corn silage (cut when first starting to dent), 


good-quality alfalfa with clover and timo- 
thy to alternate with the alfalfa, and one 
pound of the following grain mixture for 
each four pounds of milk produced, allow- 
ing up to an absolute limit of 18 to 20 
pounds of grain for the highest producing 
cows. Here is the formula for the mixture: 
300 pounds of ground corn and cob meal, 
350 of ground oats, 50 of dried brewers’ 
grains, 100 of pure bran, 75 of linseed oil 
meal, 75 of soybean oil meal, 50 of 30 per- 


| cent animal protein, mineral, and vitamin 
| supplement, and 15 pounds of salt. This 


grain mixture contains 16 percent total 
protein. 

This grain mixture has a fairly high di- 
gestible protein content of -wide variety, 
both animal and vegetable, and at the 
same time contains 650 pounds of home 
grown grains as against 350 of purchased 
feeds. The bran and dried brewers’ grains 
act as lighteners and laxatives, since they 
add bulk as well as variety in protein. The 
linseed and soybean oil meals provide fur- 
ther variety of vegetable protein and fat. 


| The 30 percent protein, mineral, and vita- 
| min supplement, made up primarily of 
| dried sea kelp and ocean fish meal, pro- 


vide animal proteins and fat—also all 
necessary water-soluble minerals and Vita- 
mins A, D, and G. 

Now, the feeding of such minerals will 
not cure Bang’s disease, but many promi- 
nent dairymen and breeders have proven 
to their own satisfaction that organic min- 
erals in proper balance, such as is found in 


| ocean plant and animal life, will keep 


cattle in better breeding condition and 
general health, and thereby lessen their 
susceptibility to diseases. Because ex- 
haustion of our soils and methods of fer- 
tilization remove or render insoluble many 
of the trace minerals formerly available in 
the soil, it is necessary to supplement the 
minerals in the grain, hay, and silage as 
outlined above. 


7. All animals brought into the herd at 
any time after the original assembly would 
be given the agglutination test before being 
brought in, also 60 days later, and then 
with the regular semi-annual herd test. 
Reactors, other than recently vaccinated 
calves, would be immediately eliminated. 
Failure to test herds regularly has un- 


[ Continued from page 27) 


questionably been the cause of bad 
breaks of Bang’s disease in certified herds. 
because the owner preferred to “stick hj 
head in the sand” and hope that his | 
would remain negative rather than to k: 
actually that it was by regular testing 


8. A consistent, practical program «| 
herd health and disease prevention in ad. 
dition to the above cited measures would 
be carried out. All barns, pens, stanchions, 
platforms, and runways would be scrubbed 
out thoroly at least twice a year with a 
strong disinfectant mixture. Stalls or pens 
occupied - by cows that had any unusual 
trouble of any kind would be immediate] 
scrubbed out and disinfected. 

When vaccinated heifers reached the 
age of five years they would be blood- 
tested every three months, instead of every 
six months. If any lost their immunity, they 
would be isolated and vaccinated again 
with a heavier dose than is regularly used 
in vaccinating calves. 

That would be the program to maintain 
a Bang’s-free herd, and you will readily ap- 
preciate that one cannot fall asleep and 
maintain it. 

Should I have a herd on my hands which 
on being bloodtested was found to have 
25 percent or more of reactors, I would im- 
mediately vaccinate the entire herd, no 
matter of what age or stage of lactation, 
and continue to vaccinate all new calves at 
six to eight months of age, and ride out the 
storm. Any cows that aborted after vacci- 
nation, either shortly thereafter or in an- 
other lactation, would be disposed of, as it 
would then be apparent that they had de- 
veloped no immunity to the disease and 
could only be considered a source. 

In vaccinating aged cows, experienc: 
has shown that a larger dose of Strain 19 
vaccine should be used than is customarily 
used for vaccinating calves. 

While building up an immune herd in 
this manner, I would follow all the pre- 
ventive and precautionary measures out- 
lined in Steps 3 to 8, already discussed. 
Reasons of economy are responsible for 
not slaughtering infected animals when 
they form a large percentage of the herd. 

On the other hand, were I the owner of 
a herd which on being bloodtested de- 
veloped 10 percent or less of reactors, | 
would eliminate the reactors at once, run 
check tests every 30 days until three clean 
tests were obtained, vaccinate all calves 
and heifers up to three years of age, and 
then follow the rules laid down in Steps 2 
to 8, inclusive, above. 

My reason for not vaccinating the older 
cows in the beginning is that, if they 
showed negative after the check tests, the 
chances are that they had developed an 
immunity to the disease and would be safe 
to leave in the herd. As soon as a sufficient 
number of vaccinated heifers were avail- 
able for replacements, I would dispose of 
the older unvaccinated cows that were not 
vital factors in the breeding program. 
Were it necessary at any time to buy ani- 
mals for replacement, only vaccinated ani- 
mals would be considered for purch 

From the foregoing, it is quite appar 
that I believe a judicious combinat 
of the “test-and-slaughter plan” and vaccl- 
nation, accompanied by practical diseas 
prevention measures at all times, will bring 
about a more satisfactory solution of the 
Bang’s disease problem than either vacci- 
nation or the test-and-slaughter plan, 
alone. Have you checked your herd? END 
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THE DALZELL FAMILY 


like millions of other American 
families on farms and in cities, 
are working harder and saving 
more—to get out in front in the 
battle for a better tomorrow. 
They are seeking not only secur- 
ity—but to make their own per- 
sonal Post War World come true. 


Your Personal Post War World 





Here are 7 Practical Things you can do to help make it what you want 


COMFORTABLE HOME, good food and 
A clothing, education for our children 
and security for our families. . . 

We can all work right now to win and 
to hold those benefits—especially those 
of us who are making more money these 
war days than ever before. Here are 
seven practical things that our Govern- 
ment wants every family to do: 

1. Buy and hold war bonds—to lend our 
country the money it needs now to 
fight the war to victory. 


rn 


. Pay willingly your share of taxes— 
including increased taxes—that our 
country needs. 


Se 


Provide for your own and your fam- 
ily’s future by adequate life insur- 
ance and savings. 

1, Reduce your debts as much as possi- 
ble and avoid making needless new 


ones, 


- Buy only what you need and make 
what you have last longer. 


6. 


Live faithfully by the rationing rules 
to conserve goods of which there are 
shortages. 


i. Cooperate with our Government’s 
Cooperat th G t 
price and wage stabilization program. 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES OF AMERICA ... 60 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 


THESE are the traditional American 
virtues of hard work and thrift “‘con- 
verted” to a wartime footing. They mean 
that today you must do without things 
so that you may have them tomorrow. 


In this way you will not only bring 
yourself closer to your own personal Post 
War World; you will alsodoa great deal to 
hold down prices during these war days. 


Why not do as other intelligent Amer- 
icans are doing? Here is a budget form 
many are using—your guide in the battle 
for your own “tomorrow,” for real secur- 
ity for you and your family. 

* - * 
America’s Life Insurance Companies bring 
you this plan of action not only to help you 
to win the kind of future you want, but to 
urge you to join wholeheartedly with all 
loyal Americans to keep down living costs 
during these critical war days. 


One of the effective ways to hold down 
living costs, as our Government suggests, 
is to buy and hold life insurance—a way 
which 67 million policyholders have already 
taken with the guidance of their life insur- 
ance agents. 


Remember that the premiums you pay 
for your life insurance are also helping to 
pay for the war—for a large part of them 
are invested in Government bonds. 





ROBT. WARREN DALZELL, 
37 Almira St., Bloomfield, 
N. J., is assistant purchasing 
agent for a war plant. He's 
putting 15% of his salary in 
war bonds, and he saves in 
many other ways. He used the 
budget form below in his fight 
for the kind of future he wants. 

















































OUR FAMILY INCOME THIS 
YEAR WILL BE 





OUR BASIC LIVING 
EXPENSES 


OUR SECURITY DOLLARS 


WAR BONDS 


TAXES 


LIFE INSURANCE 


SAVINGS ACCOUNT 


DEBT PAYMENTS 
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AGAIN AVAILABLE AT YOUR DEALERS (22 


BUY SHARES 
in Tomorrow 


BUY 
WAR BONDS 






1 farmer® 


Hund Bee 


This Farmer’s Hand Book 
tells how to make your 
galvanized equipment last 
longer, and gives much 
other valuable informa- 
tion. Has many notebook 
pages for your handy use. 
It’s FREE — Just send a 


penny post card. 


Skilled craftsmen in Butler factories are again making those better 
Butler stock watering tanks. Until last year when steel became too 
critical o spare from war production, Butler craftsmen had been at it 
without interruption for 41 years. 

Recently the need for stock watering tanks to increase livestock pro- 
duction became critical and steel was released to make tanks for the farm 
front. However, the tonnage of steel released is limited. For that reason 
Butler craftsmen will not be able to make nearly as many stock tanks 
as are needed. Then, too, it is necessary that they also keep up their 
war production. 

So, if you need a stock tank to help you with your war production of 
food, we suggest you see your dealer and county Farm Rationing Board 
for required priority certificates. Attend to this now and you will stand 
a better chance of getting a'Butler tank. Forty-two years of know-how 
is behind it. Butler tanks nearly that old are still in use. 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


1224 Eastern Ave., 924 Sixth Ave. S. E, 
Kansas City 3, Mo. Minneapolis 14, Minn. 
LEADING PRE-WAR AND POST-WAR 
MAKERS OF Steel Grain Bins, Corn Cribs, 
Stock Watering and Storage Tanks, Hauling 
Tanks, Well Casing, Hog Feeders, Tank Heat- 
ers and Fountains, Septic Tanks, Rural Gas 
\ - Systems, Hot Water Storage Tanks and Steel 
Farm Buildings. 


BUTLER::BUILT 


i Tie 


FARM EQUIRMENT 
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The Feed Outlook 


[ Continued from page 19 


ago, and we also have a considerable re. 
duction in the 1943 harvest. 

Indications are that protein feeds wil! be 
in slightly smaller total supply this fal! and 
winter. Per animal unit, there will be 
only 128 pounds, compared to 146 pound; 
during the feeding season just closing 

Feed supplies, including both protein 
sources and feed grains, are 20 percent or 
more below the amount necessary to feed 
the current animal and poultry population 
in the feeding season starting October 1, 
1943. At least there is no chance of increas- 
ing the feed supply from domestic sources 
before a new harvest; so we must Cope with 
the present situation the best we know ho 


GoveRNMENT agencies are bending 
every effort to increase imports of feed grains 
from Canada, animal proteins from South 
America, and molasses from Puerto Ric: 
and Cuba. These imports wiil offer som 
relief, of course, but transportation 
Canada, on the Great Lakes, and in th: 
United States is burdened with many war 
requirements and this will limit the 
amounts that can be imported and dis- 
tributed. Molasses imports might make up 
for 50 million bushels of corn, but tankers 
can only occasionally be taken from oil 
transport. Also, distillers need the mo- 
lasses to manufacture alcohol for war pur- 
poses and may get a substantial part, if not 
all, of any imports. If as much as 100 mil- 
lion bushels of oats and barley are brought 
in from Canada, our total supply of car- 
bohydrate feeds would be increased less 
than two percent. No more than 60,000 to 
80,000 tons of animal proteins can be im- 
ported from South America, and our 
annual needs are more than a million tons. 
It is obvious that we are in a mess, as far 
as feed is concerned. What is to be done? 
Liquidation of 10 to 15 percent of our 
livestock and poultry is inevitable, but 
how it is to be accomplished is a problem o! 
exceeding difficulty. Without some method 
of orderly procedure the entire food pro- 
duction of the country might be thrown so 
far out of balance that it would be a na- 
tional disaster. If Nature takes her course, 
those who first run out of feed will be the 
first to sell their stock, regardless of what 
they are producing, or the nation’s needs. 


Ox THE other hand, Government man- 
agement of the problem will involve, un- 
fortunately but inescapably, political ex- 
pediency. It also will call for the readjust- 
ment of certain price policies, which in 
turn will require closer co-ordination 
among the Office of Price Administration, 
the War Food Administration, Congress, 
and the various other Government agencies 
and branches than usually has been dem- 
onstrated in the domestic war effort to 
date. 

It is certain that there will be demands 
for reduced farrowings of pigs, marketing 
of hogs at lighter weights, smaller broiler 
production, and less intensive grain feeding 
of dairy cows and beef cattle. 

Unquestionably there will be some form 
of allocation of feeds. This may be either 
a voluntary program carried out by feed 
suppliers in much the same way as 
present, or it may be considerably more 
stringent and controlled to some degree al 
least by the Government. At any rate, no 
one will be allowed to buy feeds indis- 
criminately. 

Some of the Government agencies have 











been considering a Government purchase 
and resale program to assure supplies of 
feeds where they are needed. The cost of 
this would be high, and probably the sug- 
gestion would bring on a hard fight in 
Congress. 

It is possible that Congress may take 
the situation in its own hands by creating 
a new food administration setup, with 
ample powers given to some man of its 
choosing to command any or all of these 
things, if he considers them tobe necessary. 

What can a feeder do to protect himself 
in this feed crisis? 

In the first place, he should try to de- 
termine just how much feed, and what 
kinds of feed, will be available to him in- 
dividually for the feeding year. He can 
estimate his own crops. If he is going to 
depend on his neighbors for some grain, he 
will be wise to find out definitely if it will 
be available when he wants it. He should 
talk over his probable feed needs with his 
feed dealer, and arrive at a definite under- 
standing with that supplier concerning his 
year’s feeding program. He should remem- 
ber that the feed dealer will not be able 
to get all that customers will want, and it 
will be necessary for him to allocate the 
supply made available. 


Wien the feeder has determined the 
amount of feed that will be available to 
him, he then can plan how many chickens, 
hogs, cows, and other livestock he can raise 
with safety. If these precautions are not 
taken, the feeder almost without question 
will find himself in trouble before the year 
is out. He should plan to raise all that he 
can feed properly, because the country 
needs it, but he must avoid overstocking 
his farm. 

Unthrifty or unprofitable animals and 
birds should be marketed. Don’t waste feed 
on them. Make full use of pasture, hay, and 
silage, and of milk or whey for which there 
is no market. 

All possible waste of feed should be 
avoided. Several million tons of feed are 
wasted every year, and much of this could 
be saved with care. 

Every feeder should familiarize himself 
with the protein-conservation program 
idopted early this year by the United 
States Department of Agriculture and the 
Feed Industry Council, and follow its sug- 
gestions carefully. Copies of this program 
may be obtained from any state agricul- 
tural college and from most feed dealers. 

Above all, feeders should not be selfish. 
Keep in mind that the feed shortage is go- 
ing to be even more acute this season than 
it was in the one just endiag. Equitable 
distribution of available supplies is a 
necessity if part of our livestock and some 
of our people are not to go hungry. END 








“I've resigned myself to this blamed laying 
iob for the duration—the duration of me!” 








" IM GLAD 
1 TOOK CARE 
OF THESE 
ARCTICS. 
DRY FEET 
HELP ON OUR 
JOB." 


"THATS RIGHT! 
WARM FEET HELP, 
TOO. AND 
OVERSHOES SAVE 
YOUR LEATHER 
SHOES. " 


——=. Sua. \S, 


On the war front, rubber is a ne- 
cessity. So it’s good sense... and 
it helps your country . . . when 
you conserve rubber of all kinds. 


On the farm, rubber footwear is 
essential, too. So take care of yours; 
make it last just as long as you can. 
Better care means longer wear. 








JUST FOLLOW THIS SIMPLE ADVICE =~ 


1 KEEP RUBBERS CLEAN— WIPE OFF ANY OIL OR GREASE AT ONCE 


2 PUT ON AND TAKE OFF CAREFULLY... ROUGH HANDLING MAY TEAR 
THE UPPERS AND LININGS 


3 DRY OUT SLOWLY-AWAY FROM STOVES, FIREPLACES, OR REGISTERS 
@ KEEP OUT OF SUN WHEN NOT IN USE. STORE IN A COOL, 


DARK, DRY PLACE 


Mishawaka Rubber & Woolen Mfg. Co. 
Mishawaka, Indiana 


BALL-BAND 
FOOTWEAR 


RUBBER —LEATHER—KNITTED AND FELT 

















Pat, OFF. 190 BUY WAR BONDS! 
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THIS WAR CANNOT BE WON WITHOUT THE FARMER Poultry Quarters 
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that too needs to be done before t! 
pullets move in. A new concrete floor \ 
require plenty of time to dry. 












Are You Keeping Yearling Hens? Not 
of them are worth keeping. If you ha 
done a thoro job of culling all summer, 
have remaining now anywhere from 
third to a half of last year’s flock that m 
pay in eggs for the feed you put into th« 
another winter. Keep them separate fro 
the pullets. A simple partition is all that 
needed. Both pullets and hens will | 
better if feeding can be done according 
the needs of each and if the pullets do: 
| have to compete with bossy old hens. 


























You Are in the Picture, Too. All this tim 
we have been talking about the chicken 
But more than ever this year you must pl: 
so that your time is used to greater a 
vantage. More chickens mean more work 
inevitably. 




















. ' ah ale | "Forty-three Furnishings. One of the greates: 
| | rage / “ | labor savers introduced in recent years is 
j /, | the droppings pit—not always a pit, but 
; ’ UA , \ 1A sometimes formed by placing the roost 
\ A platform 15 to 18 inches from the floo: 

es with. the space between the front of th 


| roost frame and the platform closed off by 
wide boards or a netting-covered fran: 
Two-inch-mesh netting under the roosts 
keeps hens from getting into the pit. Th 


whole thing is hinged at the back to permit 
e@ Everything you need... now... for imme- | ae enc: Deng Tt ge he 
diate expansion. Building plans and material | “ >” Langs ne Te 

: on 2: get in under the droppings platform and 
are available at once for building farm struc- 


F 1 th ] foll have a lot more room. The chief advantag« 
tures. Free plans wit arge, easy-to-lollow | o¢ any “pit” arrangement is that cleanin 












































Pians for other farm structures 


available at small cost from drawings for a modern hog house and a chicken | can be done weeks apart instead of every 
RUBEROID Dealers. brooder in new Stonewall Building Plans | few days. Then, too, with roosts at this 


Folder ... plus valuable information about | height, some advantage can be gained b 
latest type hog houses and feeders, brooders, | setting feeders on roosts during the day 
} granaries, milk houses, poultry feeders, etc. Built-up litter 1S another modern labor 


| / Get two plans free in the Folder, others at | S@v¢t- Litter is put in in a thin layer, the 
“Ly . . top raked off at intervals as needed, and 
7 nominal cost, from Ruberoid dealers. tit hegre ~ a: 

. Hee tf small quantities of fresh litter added. This 
a | method serves to insulate the floor and 


Build with imperishable STONEWALL Build- 
ing Board ... non-critical... available now! 


reduces the condensation which is‘ bound 
to occur when large masses of cold litter 
Stonewall Board offers farmers an amazing | are brought into a warm house. Where 
number of unequalled building features. Big, sawdust is easy to obtain, a foot of that 





wine strong 4’ x 8’ boards, 100% fireproof, rotproof, | we tgs eg be ce ct ae Se th 
and ratproof. Stonewall Board can be sawed, | P'S “Ke over ane: may last all winte 
| P - : | without replacement if the top is raked of! 
. nailed, and drilled. Practically maintenance- | |. j tervals 

free. Vermin-proof * Termite-proof + Rust- | 

! | proof * Needs No Painting * Smooth Surface | Yoy Make Your Own. In these days of 
i Hog Self-Feeder fe Easy to Clean. metal shortages homemade feeders becom: 


j And, this is important today! Stonewall | a matter of course. This need be no hard- 
Board, an imperishable asbestos and cement | ship because if properly designed they ar 
product, is 100% non-critical material, avail- 


able in any quantity. Start your Sele 


not only sturdy but can be easy to mov 
around and as completely nonwasting 
any. 

Where running water is not available, 
an ordinary 14-quart pail set in a wate! 
stand makes for easy cleaning and filling 

Two 5-foot feeders and two waterers ar‘ 

needed for every 100 hens. Less than this 

will result in lowered production. As 
A Product of The RUBEROID Co. final step it would be well to take a look 
the windows, ventilators, and doors. D 
they fit properly? Are they easily opened 
The RUBEROID Co., 500 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 18, N. Y. | and adjusted? 

With the house in readiness and amp! 
easily handled equipment in place, 
pullets can be moved in with that satisfied 
| es die 2 feeling that comes from knowing that ca! 

taking can go along smoothly with 
Amtress Tait those minor irritations that tune out pr‘ 
| and tune up tempers. END 


a 


| program now—use coupon below. 








Gentlemen: Please send Stonewall Farm Building Plan 
Folder and name of nearest Ruberoid Dealer, SF10 
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The Farm Outlook 


Continued from page 4 | 


the molasses the Caribbean countries can 
produce this season. But the lessening of 
the industrial drain upon the °43-'44 sup- 
ply of wheat and corn will make more of 
these grains available for livestock feeding. 
_.. Lhe situation as to the new-season sup- 
plies of vegetable oil meals is not yet clear, 
except that in general the War Food Ad- 
ministration is trying to work out more 
efficient programs for the processing of 
soybeans and more equitable distribution 
of the residue cake and meal. In any case, 
the oil meals wili be higher priced this 
season than last. 


Cornbelt Fibers. The unexpected with- 
drawal of the Army from the shearlings 
market was a minor setback for pelt pro- 
ducers; on the other hand, shorn wool sold 
this season for highest prices since 1920. 
[he clip was a little smaller this year than 
last, but higher prices practically made up 
differences. The War Food Administration 
agreed early in the season to buy-sell the 
‘43 clip at ceiling prices; it’s more than 
likely that wool growers will get a similar 
program in °44, But on another Cornbelt 
fiber front—hemp—things haven’t gone 

well. WFA has bought the crop at good 
prices, but yields weren’t as good as had 
been expected. Storms damaged consid- 
erable straw, harvested acreage was cut 
from 185,000 acres to little more than 160,- 
WU acres, 


Fed Cattle. For a while, it looked as tho 
the cattle feeder was finished for the dura- 
tion. But since the improvement in °43 
feed crops, less is heard inferentially from 
the Government that high finishing of cat- 
tle is an economic waste in wartime. Prin- 
cipal deterrent will be the high cost of put- 
ting weight on feeders in relation to selling 
prices of the finished cattle. The spread be- 
tween prices of feeder cattle and fed cattle 
widened in midsummer (principally be- 
cause of a sharp decline in prices of feed- 
ers), but the cost of putting 350 pounds on 
feeders (especially if prices of corn should 
go up) may be more than the market re- 
imns on the additional weight. The Corn- 
belt had 11 percent fewer cattle on feed 
this August 1 than a year earlier, but this 
deficit may be reduced considerably by 
midwinter. Most of the decrease was in 
short-feds, the number of long-feds being 
ibout the same this August 1 as a year 
earlier. Feeders reported that 76 percent 
{f the cattle on feed would be marketed 
thru October, 10 percent in November, 
ind 14 percent in December or later. Con- 
sumers, their pocketbooks bulging, will 
buy all the high-quality beef they can get. 


Money Matters. If all goes according to 
Hoyle and War Food Administration ob- 
jectives, the total of gross farm income 
next year should exceed 25 billion dollars, 
compared with 22.5 billion estimated for 
43. Price supports will be raised as an in- 
ducement to all-out production of war 
crops and livestock products, even tho 
prices paid by civilians are held at cur- 
rent levels. The differences will be paid by 
the Government, regardless of what they 
may be called—incentives, subsidies, or 
roll-backs. This goes for food for livestock, 
as well as for people. Bigger and better 
Campaigns will be waged for maximum 
Volume of farm production, and every 
eHort made to facilitate it with manpower 
and machine power. END 





Ota _g 
Doctor of 
Motors 
——_— 





ADJUSTING VALVE TAPPETS 


00D 


(UIAN +0 wnow : 


You bet he’s a good man to know! 
He’s the Doctor of Motors. You'll 
find him hard at work in garages 
all over America. 

He’s got a tough job on his hands 
today—keeping cars, buses, trucks, 
and tractors on the go. But you 
can count on him to give you your 
money’s worth in skill and work- 
manship ...and to be a good, 
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reliable friend of yours besides. 


We know him well. For years 
he has demanded piston rings 
which save oil and gas—and in- 
crease power. Because we have 
met his demands, he’s installing 
Perfect Circles in increasing mil- 
lions every year. 





The Perfect Circle Companies, Hagerstown, 
Indiana, U. S. A. and Toronto, Canada 
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RAISE MORE FOOD—AND BACK THE ATTACK WITH WAR BONDS! 
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| Over There—and Over Here 
! The same group of skilled men builds Willard Batteries both 
for essential civilian use—and for the tough assignments on 
. the fighting fronts. The same materials are used —the same 
high standards followed. In order to save manpower and 
| 





j materials during these critical war days, we ask you to make 





your battery last just as long as possible. Your co-operation will 





. make more Willards available for tanks, jeeps, trucks, radios, 





walkie-talkies—and scores of other military applications. But 





if you do need a new battery—buy wisely—buy a Willard. 








> “SAFETY- FILL 


Vallace. 


-have the power to carry on! 


WILLARD STORAGE BATTERY CO. « CLEVELAND « LOS ANGELES « DALLAS * TORONTO 
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Putting the Clinch 
on Winter 


[ Continue d from p 7 


This circulation transfers heat more 
idly than still air and when these « 
tions occur, we say that heat has 
transferred by convection. “Fill” in 
tion in the wall tends to stop that. 

Again, heat may be transferred by : 
ation. Transferring by radiation n 
that the space thru which the heat p 
is not heated by the transfer. All the hy 
received from the sun is transferre 
this means. A large proportion of the |! 
lost from the human body leaves by 
ation. When heat is radiated to a 
wall surface, it is at least in part retu 
by the same means, thus resulting in | 
actual loss from the body. When radi 
to a cold surface, however, it is largely 
sorbed. 

Insulation, indeed, is odd stuff. In ad- 
dition to preventing drafts thru walls ana 
slowing down loss of heat because it won’ 
conduct it, insulation does another job 
With an uninsulated house, the outsid 
considerably warmer than the outside 


| When the wind begins to blow, this sur- 


face is cooled with the result that more 
heat is drawn thru the wall to heat the 
outside and the house is chilled. With 
insulated house, however, the outside sur- 
face is so cool to begin with that the cooling 
wind has only a little effect on it. 


THERE are perhaps five types of insu 
tion when listed by the general form i 
which they come to you—and only 
reflective is critical as a war commodit 
Perhaps the first type to find extensive 
use on the farm is insulation board. This 
type, while of necessity it must be mad 
more dense than some others, still has 
good insulation value and in addition has 
structural value. It is frequently used ir 
place of wood sheathing or as a surfacing 
material over something else. The board 
types are available in varying hardness o1 
density. The harder boards have better 
structural value but somewhat less insu- 
lating value. When desired, the board 
type of insulation can be secured with 


| coating of asphalt or similar material to 


prevent the flow of moisture vapor. 

A difference in vapor exists between the 
air in a heated building and the outside 
air even tho the atmospheric pressure is 
the same. This causes the moisture in the 
air to travel thru the wall from the inside 
to the outside—unless stopped by a mois- 
ture barrier. The situation is particularly 
bad if the barrier is near the outside wall 
so that the moisture can progress to the 
colder portions of the wall and condens 
because the moisture carrying capacity of 
the cooler air has been exceeded. Many 
insulation materials are now provided 
with a moisture barrier and instructions 
to the effect that it should be placed to the 
inside and as near the inside wall surface 
as practicable. 

The blanket or quilt type of insulat 
is very popular for placing in the air space 
left when walls are placed on both sides 
studding. This is easily placed as the build- 
ing is being constructed and is effective be- 
cause the insulation is lighter and flufher 
than the boards. Protective coverings, a! 
least one of which is usually provided wv 
a moisture barrier, are so formed as 
facilitate application. When the thick 
of insu'ation approaches the width of th 
stud or where the insulation is to be laid 
between the joists in the attic, it is oftel 
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furnished in the form of bats which can be 
laid rather than stapled in place. 

The fill type has been particularly pop- 
ular for use in buildings already construct- 
ed. When it is necessary to pour or blow it 
into the walls, it may be had in nodular or 
granular form. 


The reflective type uses a bright, usually | 


metallic surface. Its value depends upon 
its ability to reflect radiant heat. To be 
effective, then, the surface must remain 
bright and clean. Dust or corrosion will 
impair its insulating value. Again, most 
of the advantage to be gained is obtained 
by the use of one surface. Additional layers, 
while they will contribute to the conser- 
vation of heat by providing extra surfaces 
as with other materials, will be less effec- 
tive in retarding radiant heat because 
most of it has already been eflected. A 
good combination is to provide one layer 
of reflective material along with some form 
of insulation designed to retard the flow of 
conducted heat. The specific value of any 
given insulator can be obtained from the 
National Bureau of Standards at Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Most county and state War Boards 
regard insulation jobs, where they are in- 
tended primarily to conserve fuel or ani- 
mal energy, as essential maintenance and 
repair and will not penalize you by plac- 
ing them under the $200 home or $1000 
service building limitations. In _ other 
words you can have your $1200 worth of 
building a year and the insulation in ad- 
dition. For Uncle Sam is serious about 
heat conservation this year. Putting the 
clinch on Old Man Winter appeals to 
him! END 


Robert Clauson Climbed 
the Hard Way 


vontinued from page 6 
[Cc d f 


organizations. The only details on his ac- 
complishments came from the state and 








county leaders, and from his bulging scrap- | 
book which holds enough ribbons, cita- | 
tions, certificates of merit, and compli- 


mentary news clippings to paper a room. 

From these sources it was discovered 
that he was the recent winner of a state 
Victory Garden contest, top man among 
the 179 contestants in the state potato- 
judging contest, and four times winner of a 
sectional fruit-judging contest at the New 
York State Fair—just to mention a few. 

The one award for merit that Bob will 


discuss—and this is because it means so | 


much in the realization of his ambition to 
go thru college—is the scholarship he re- 
ceived as eastern regional winner of the 
National Gardening and Marketing Con- 


test. This award came as the result of his | 


participation in the 1942 Food for Victory 
Contest, in which he crossed early-bearing 


strawberries with late-bearing varieties to | 


improve the yield and quality of the re- 
sulting cross. 

During the past growing season, Bob 
turned his productive 11 acres over to the 
members. of the Clauson family still re- 


maining at home, and took on the man- | 


sized job of managing and operating a 
very much larger farm upstate. This farm, 
near Norwich, New York, is the ancestral 
home of a man named Art Pratt. The fact 
hat he is more formally known as Profes- 
sor Pratt, of the vegetable crops depart- 
ment at the New York State College of 
\griculture, shows how well young Bob 
Clauson’s energies and abilities are re- 
ded in professional circles——T. F. 
Lounsbury, New York. 











Make Your Own Broad-Base Terraces 
with Your Own Moldboard Plow... 
Simple Round-by-Round Plan Shows How 


x * * * os 


With a tractor and moldboard 
tractor plow you can build your- 
self the most modern type of ter- 

** race and give your soil protection 
against loss by washing. No need to 
bring in a big outfit, no need to be 
under obligation to anybody, no need 
to put off the job. 

The new “island” system of build- 
ing broad-base terraces, creation of 
the Soil Conservation Service, starts 
with an “island” of unplowed soil 
where part of the terrace ridge is to 
be. The finished terrace has the same 
wide water channel, the same gently 
rolling ridge, and the same adapta- 
bility to modern farm machinery 
which make the broad-base terrace 
so much better than older forms. 

While you can use whatever make 
of plow you have, it is an advantage 
to use a Case Centennial plow because 
it has extra clearance, both between 
bottoms and below the beams, for the 
large bulk of soil being moved. The 


* 


* x x * x 


scouring ability of Case moldboards 
helps to hustle the job, and the Cen- 
tennial’s wide range and easy control 
of depth help, too. 

If you can handle a tractor and plow 
you can build good terraces. Figuring 
their size and spacing, and laying out 
the lines of stakes, are jobs best done 
by an engineer. Such service is pro- 
vided as a part of public policy to 
conserve soil resources and reduce 
flood dangers. See your Soil Conserva- 
tion Service representative or County 
agent. 

Case has made a movie, in natural 
color, of actual terrace-building by 
the island system with moldboard 
plows. Ask your Case dealer where 
and when you can see this film. Write 
us for bulletin on Moldboard Ter- 
racing with photos and diagrams 
showing every round. For terracing 
with one-way disk plow, send for the 
free book “Win Against Water.” 
J. I. Case Co., Racine, Wis. 
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IN THE WAR ali Case plants are doing their share of munitions manu- 
facture, including shell casings, pontoons, gun carriages, military tractors, 
and complete wings for bombers. For the food front, Case continues to 
build tractors, farm machines and repair parts to the full extent allowed 
under the government’s war-time limitations. Do your part by producing 
more food, saving more scrap, buying more bonds. 
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/T§ CORN /N 
THE CRIB 
THAT WILL SEE 
US THROUGH / 
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THE MORE YOU Wanuest 
THE MORE YOU CAN FEED! 


te The more clean corn you can put in your 

crib, the more you can feed into Food- 

For-Victory. For corn left in the field can’t be fed without waste, 

and feed is too precious when the lives of our fighting sons and 
allies are at stake! 

A Wood Bros. Single Row Corn Picker will put more corn in 
your crib. Its rubber husking rolls will put cleaner corn there, 
too. It will enable you to pick at the right time . . . to get into 
and out of the field quicker . . . allowing earlier pasturing and sav- 
ing time for other fall work. It will help solve the labor shortage, 
because one machine can do the work of three to five men. 
You'll get more pay for your work, too... with less drudgery ... 
because actually, a Wood Bros. Picker changes the hard work 
of “‘pickin’ and tossin’”’ into the ease of “sittin’ and drivin’ ”. 











SALES AND SERVICE 


KOOLD) 


* THRESHERS - 
COMBINES - CORN PICKERS 





Half our total plant production is now devoted to 
parts for tanks, guns, planes, and Navy ordnance. 


There will be only a limited number of new 1943 Wood Bros. 
Corn Pickers, and sales are rationed. You must have a Certifi- 
cate of Purchase from our U.S.D.A. War Board to get one. 
Your Ferguson Dealer* will be glad to furnish full details. Get 
in touch with him at once. 


WOOD BROS. THRESHER CO. - 


*Wood Bros. Corn Pickers, as well as combines and 
aneea" threshers, are sold and serviced exclusively by your 


Ferguson Dealer. See him for parts and repairs. 


Des Moines, lowa 





Housing for Winter 
Pork Production 


Continued from page 20) 


you didn’t have it. Probably not so good! 

With good storage of a year’s supp! 
bedding and feed provided, atten 
should be given to having water access 
in fountains at all times. This brings u; 
subject of warmth, a vital structural ; 
quirement of every hog house. Good in 
sulation of walls, ceiling, and even floo: 
must be provided to prevent chilling 
pigs, especially small pigs at farrowing 
time, and to prevent crowding and pilin; 
of pigs when resting in the barn. The cei 
ing insulation, as mentioned before 
connection with straw and hay storage, is 
more important than that of the walls and 
floor for it covers greater areas and has a 
greater temperature difference between 
outside and inside air. If a loft covered 
with hay or bedding is not possible, then 
insulation to the equivalent of about six 
inches of good fill insulation should be 
provided. 

The side walls should have insulation to 
the equivalent of at least four inches of fil! 
and the space between the outside sheath- 


makes a suitable thickness. Where masonry 
walls are used; insulation should, of course, 
be added on the inside. 


Arrention should be given to insulat- 
ing the floor or at least to providing a dee; 
bed of dry bedding. Preferably a plank floor 
should be placed a foot or more above the 
ground or concrete floor to provide ait 
circulation and to permit cats or dogs to 
keep rats on the run. Such a floor is easily 
kept dry and affords a warm surface for the 
hogs to lie on. It can be thoroly cleaned 
and washed with scalding lye water, a com- 
mon practice recommended to kill worm 
eggs and to disinfect. 

Many may wonder why I have not hit 
sunlight and windows harder as essentials 
in a hog barn. Too much glass will permit 
the heat rays from the sunlight to enter the 
house, causing a rapid rise and change in 
temperature in the barn during the mid- 
day. Then at night or in cloudy weather 
the same window permits heat loss two 
times as great per unit area as does an inch- 
thick board wall and thereby causes rapid 
and excessive cooling. About one square 
foot of window light for every 40 to 50 
square feet of floor area is usually adequate 
The windows should be distributed uni- 
formly on all sides and on the end of the 
barn to give uniform lighting and, 
mentioned before, to provide good cross 
ventilation in hot weather. Storm sash 
should be added to these windows in the 
winter to prevent heat loss, drafts from ai! 
leaks around the window, and to prevent 
frost from forming. 

To provide direct sunlight for pigs of all 
ages, concrete or other masonry floors 
should be provided outside the barn, and 
should be sheltered from prevailing winte! 
winds. Such a floor can also be disinfected, 
washed, and cleaned to permit the exercis- 
ing of young pigs. It is direct sunlight, 1! 
only for a few minutes even in sub-zet 
weather, that is so effective. 

An insulated building saves heat whic! 
can be uséd to heat the air that mus 
moved in order to carry away the excess 
moisture in the air. About 10 square in 
of outlet flue opening per 200-pound 
usually is sufficient. Thus one outlet 
may serve for a barn as long as 70 feet 
flue should be at least 20 feet high and r 
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WELL KEEP 


WORKING LIKE 





SEE YOUR 
Ferguson Dealer 
FOR SERVICE AND PARTS 


With few new machines 

available this year, it is 
doubly important that you 
keep your present Wood 
Bros. Corn Picker “working 
like new”. For, it’s only the 
corn in the crib that will see 
us through—that can be fed 
into Food-For-Victory! 
And, it’s the machine in 
repair that'll put it there. 





To keep your Wood Bros. 
equipment in repair, see 
your nearest Ferguson Deal- 
er, who sells and services the 
Ford Tractor with Ferguson 
System. He is anxious to do 
his partby giving youprompt 
service when you need it. 

If you don’t know where 
he is located, write us. 
We'll see that he gets your 
letter without delay. 


HARRY FERGUSON, INC. 
Dearborn, Michigan 








* THRESHERS » 
COMBINES - CORN PICKERS 7 
All Wood Bros. Products are sold and 


serviced exelusively by Harry Ferguson, 
Inc., through Ferguson Dealerseverywhere. 










YOUR MACHINES 
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to a point within a foot of the floor and 
extend above the highest point of the roof. 
\ door should be placed near the ceiling of 
the outlet flue to permit removing the 
warm air from the ceiling when the barn 
is too warm. 

Intake air flues should be placed on both 
sides of the barn and have a total intake 
area about the same as the outlet flue. 
Each intake flue should have a damper to 
control air flow. All ventilating flues, and 
especially the outlet flues, should be well 
insulated to prevent condensation of mois- 
ture or the formation of ice in the flue. 
Barn equipment companies as well as 
extension and research agencies are pre- 
pared to advise you on this subject, and 
can best tailor their recommendations to 
your locality. 


SMALLER portable houses usually are 
not adapted to late fall and winter produc- 
tion because of difficulty in cleaning and 
caring for the pigs. Larger units (about 8 by 
12 feet in floor area, or even larger so that 
they can accommodate two or more sows 
and litters) are usually best adapted to 
winter housing and can be successfully 
used for summer shade. The illustration on 
page 21 shows one such unit that I know 
from personal farming experience does the 
job the year around. 

Also illustrated is the floor plan and 
cross section view of a two story hog house 
that provides not only storage for grain 
feed but also for legume hay and bedding 
which provide insulation to help make a 
warm, comfortable house. The cost of this 
type house is 10 percent more than the 
ordinary house properly insulated. It 
makes for convenience, comfort, and suc- 
cess in raising and feeding hogs at all times 
of the year but especially in the winter. 

Most of you will not build new houses 
this year, but the principles discussed and 
illustrated in this article as it relates to new 
houses can also be used in remodeling other 
buildings on the farm. The horse barn or 
even the chicken house might be the best 
place to house your ‘sows and pigs. 

In conclusion, if we are to show a profit 
from hogs this fall and winter we must pro- 
vide proper housing, not only for the pig 
from farrowing to market, but also good 
housing for the bedding, legume hay, and 
other feed. We must provide convenient 
arrangement for cleaning, tending, and 
feeding; and, possibly most important of 
all, a hog house which makes it a safe and 
pleasant (or at least not an unpleasant) 
place for the farmer, or all members of his 
family, to do the hog chores. END 












“Guess what I've found, 
Henry—porcupine eggs!” 
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AVOID ANOTHER 
WINTER OF 


CTIA, 





apply BALSAM-WOOL 


Attic Insulation Now 





Yes, winter in your home can be warmer—- 
more comfortable—more healthful—despite 
fuel shortages and restrictions.Apply Balsam- 
Wool Attic Insulation NOW —to prevent 
chilly rooms—to provide fuel savings up to 
20%! Balsam-Wool is the famous high-effi- 
ciency blanket insulation that’s so quickly 
and easily applied in your attic .. . that is 
moistureproof, flameproof, windproof and 
sturdy ... sold under a money-back guar- 
antee of complete satisfaction. Your lumber 
dealer can offer liberal credit terms—see him 
or mail coupon. 


NEW DOUBLE VALUE 


BALSAM-WOOL 


SEALED INSULATION 


WOOD CONVERSION COMPANY 
Dept. 202-10, First National Bank Bidg. 
St. Paul, Minnesota 

Gentlemen: I want to know more about 
Balsam-Wool for [] New construction [] Re- 
modeling. 

To assist us in giving you special information, 
please check: I am a homeowner [], renter [7], 
architect [], student (J, contractor [7]. 
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Max Y a mother says ““Whew!”’ when the off-to-school 
rush is over, and sits down by the radio for a moment to 
catch her breath. A farm kitchen is a busy place any 
school-day morning. There are lunches to be packed, 
heads to be brushed, bows to be tied, ears to be scrubbed, 
and last-minute buttons and straps to be sewed on! All 
this, and breakfast too! 

Lunch-making takes planning ahead and that’s not 
always easy to do when a million other October duties 
are needing Mom?’s attention. It’s easiest to think, 
“How’ll I fill °em up?” rather than to worry with the 
thought, “‘Will this noontime meal of Johnny’s, plusa good 
breakfast, and an after-school snack, and supper, really 
give him material his body needs to build soft tissues, 
sound teeth and bones, red blood, and besides supply him 
with energy for his almost ceaseless activity?” 

In my school-teaching days I looked into many lunch 
boxes and couldn’t help making a few observations on the 
health-versus-lunch-box question. I decided to try serv- 
ing hot lunches in my country school. The mothers co- 
operated and from November thru March a hot food was 
served every noon. It’s true it meant more work for the 
teacher, but it was worth it. 

Some amazing things happened! Warm food in tum- 
mies seemed to make the youngsters less rambunctious. 
They were more quiet, there was less tension in the air 
after the last recess, and less hubbub at dismissal. Eating 
habits were changed. One little girl who wouldn’t touch 
milk dishes was eating potato and tomato soup with the 
rest of us before the year was over. 

There was still a 4:30 rush for the cooky jar, mothers 
told me, but, one said, ““They don’t act like young tigers 
now. I used to worry about Sonny for he ate everything 
in sight after school and then wouldn’t eat supper.” 


Way don’t you plan to visit your school at lunch time? 
Both town and country schools need a little visiting from 
you. A supervised lunch program is important to the 
growing child and so is the thoughtful planning of what 
goes into the lunch pail. Children must have nourishing 
food if they are to grow properly. Each meal in the day 
does its bit toward good nutrition and building strong, 
young bodies. 

In talking with Genevieve Callahan about feeding the 
school child, she said, ‘‘With a little thinking ahead, and 
cooking today’s meals with an eye on tomorrow’s lunch 
boxes, you can turn out lunches that your youngsters 
will eat with enthusiasm and profit.”’ In case you’re a bit 
tired of thinking, here are a few ideas from Miss Calla- 
han to start you going again: 

“You can get real variety just by making at least one 
different kind of bread along with each regular baking. 
Divide the sponge and use part for whole-wheat, bran, 
oatmeal, or raisin bread; or light rolls or cinnamon rolls. 
Shape some of the rolls long, like hot-dog or Coney rolls; 
some round like hamburger buns. Occasionally bake a 
loaf or two of quick nut bread, or steam a batch of brown 
bread. Butter and spread with cottage cheese and mar- 
malade, or put together with mashed baked beans and 
chopped onion. Brown bread makes as big a hit with 
children as it does with grownups. 

‘Peanut butter and jelly rate highon many a school kid’s 
hit parade, and they seem perfectly willing to eat them 
day in and day out. Rather than wear out a good thing, 





Busy hands may spread sandwiches and fill 
thermos jugs these nippy days, but it’s 
Mom's job to plan what goes in the lunch pail 


you’d better ring in a few changes. Use orange marma- 
lade, honey, raisins, chopped celery, chopped cabbage, 
chopped or shredded raw carrots, crumbled crisp bacon 
and mayonnaise, chopped sweet pickles or pickle relish 
with the peanut butter for variety. 

** Cold Dog Sandwiches’ will make a hit with Sonny or 
with Sister. Split long rolls, hollow out slightly, brush 
with butter, then put in a cold cooked wiener and a little 
chopped onion or pickle relish mixed with mayonnaise 
and prepared mustard. Kids love ’em—and nutrition 
authorities say it’s O, K. to eat them occasionally, tho 
not exclusively! 

“Cold fried chicken—fried thoroly done, cooled, then 
wrapped neatly in waxed paper—goes best with plain 
buttered buns and pickles. Deviled eggs go with any- 
thing (ham sandwiches, for special goodness), and can be 
fixed in a jiffy. Cheese in sandwiches, strips, or cubes of 
cheese, to be eaten with crisp crackers (both wrapped 
separately) build up protein and interest. 


lr YOUR school does not serve a hot dish or soup at 
lunch, a thermos bottle in every lunch box is almost a 
must. Not that it must always have something hot in it! 
It can be cold milk, or tomato juice. Any sort of nourish- 
ing drink will do wonders in stepping up the food value 
of the appetite appeal of the lunch, which even at best is 
inclined to taste a bit dry by noon. If you have a jar of 
cocoa sirup on hand, you.can shake up chocolate milk in 
a hurry, using a fruit jar as a shaker. And how your 
youngsters will love it, and you! As for hot things, cream 
of tomato soup, corn soup, or not-too-thick split pea 
soup, or the like, rank high in nutrition. 

“Important as are all those protein-richsandwichesand 
milk drinks we’ve been talking about, they aren’t the 
whole story. Into every lunch box every day should go a raw, 
crisp vegetable or salad, a fruit, and a simple dessert. 

“The vegetable might be a washed whole tomato, a 
carrot or two, celery sticks, green onions, radishes with 
some of their green tops left on, raw turnip strips, cucum- 
ber sticks, or green pepper strips. Wrap these first in a 
damp paper towel, then in waxed paper to keep them 
crisp as possible. If it’s a salad, pack it in a paper cup 
or glass jar. 

“Fruit gelatin (if the weather isn’t too warm), baked 
apple, applesauce, cooked prune’, prune whip, butter- 
scotch or chocolate pudding, raisin rice pudding, or 
custard (again, if the weather isn’t too warm), cookies, 
cupcakes, squares of applesauce cake or other simple 
cakes—these do more than supply a sweet touch for the 
end of the meal. They contribute real food value— 
energy, protein, vitamins and munerals.”’ 


Luncx pails big and small line the shelves and floor of 
the school entry. There’s the click-clacking sound of 
chalk-writing on the blackboard—the Fifth Grade frac- 
tion speed demons are racing to see who can be first at 
finding the “greatest common denominator.” Molly 
feels a gnawing hunger pain right in the middle of her 
tummy. No matter if she couldn’t keep up with the 
fractions class, a good lunch will help her spirits soar. It’s 
11:30—soon time to eat, and Mom’s boxed meals “pack 
a punch.” 

The school lunch is more than just a body builder. 
It’s a spirit lifter, too, Doubt it? Ask your teacher! END 





























*% Good Ideas From Our Readers 













1. Spare the elbow grease and save your 
pans this easy way. Here’s an aluminum 
pot cleaner that is an abrasive and soap 
in one. It will remove carbon and other 
hard-to-get-off spots from aluminum in 
quick time. Dampen a cloth, rub it over 
the cleaner, then give it to your pans. A 
10-ounce jar (about 25 cents) lasts quite 
a while; also a 22-ounce jar at 50 cents. 
(Ultra Chemical Works, Inc., 2 Wood 
Street, Dept. SF, Paterson, New Jersey.) 


2. Two laundry conveniences that make nifty 
small gifts: One's a clothespin apron that 
(when filled) makes it easy for you to reach 
for pins when you need them; the other is 
an ironing board bag which covers the end 
of your board so that when it is at rest on the 
floor of your closet you'll be sure it’s not 
picking up any excess dirt from the floor’ or 
mops that may hit against it. Keeps it fresher 
for the clean clothes you iron on it. The apron 
is about 29 cents; the bag, about 25 cents. 
(Textile Mills, 3948-50 Roosevelt Rd., Dept. 
SF, Chicago, Illinois.) 


3. What if there is a rubber and metal 
shortage? We still can have foot-scraping 


mats—made of hardwood links. No excuse 
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for anyone coming in with muddy shoes 
if you have one of these at your door! It’s 
a “V” mat, comes in two sizes: 14 by 22- 
inches (about $1.35) and 18 by 34-inches 
(about $2.25). There are also “Liberty” 
mats in slightly larger sizes and a bit higher 
in price. (The American Mat Corp., Dept. 
SF, Toledo, Ohio.) 


4. Who'd have thought a year ago of closing 
slip covers with a cord? Well, here's one way 
it's done that proves it is not so inefficient! 
This is a ‘“Cord-Loc”’ and it closes by bringing 
the free cord thru a series of loops. Clever, 
what? It makes a strong hold, too. The cord 
is white and comes in several lengths from 
18- to 72-inches; the price is about 29 cents. 
(Consolidated Trimming Corp., 27 W. 23rd 
Street, Dept. SF, New York City.) 


@® Wondering what to do with your son’s 
worn sweaters? Make a sleeveless sweater 
as Mrs. S. K., Ohio, does. First, remove the 
sleeves and cut the armholes a little larger. 
Turn in the edge and stitch firmly on the 
sewing machine. Turn again, making a 
wider hem, and stitch to be sure it holds. 
The boys like to wear these under their 
jackets for added warmth. 


@® Before washing sweaters, Mrs. J. H., 
New York, says to run a thread thru the cuffs 
and neck bands. Helps to keep their right 
shape. Dry flat. 


@® When making dish towels from flour 
sacks, try shaking them out first, then 
hemming before washing. You will be sur- 
prised, says Mrs. G. E., Wisconsin, how 
easily you can crease your hem. The starch 
in the bags helps you do a good job. 








@® Ever think of making a kitchen stool from 
an outgrown high chair? Mrs. B. K.'s daughter, 
Kansas, made one. She sawed off the arms, 
back, and footrest, smoothed the rough edges 
with sandpaper, and then painted the whole 
to match her kitchen. It works fine. 


@® It isn’t too early to start keeping a 
handy little medicated lipstick in you 
pocket to help protect lips from wind and 
cold. Make it a habit to rub your lips with 
the pomade every time you go out. Bet the 
boys in service wouldn’t mind having one 
of the sticks to help them fight off the 
chapped dryness their lips soon acquire. 
Chap Stick, 25 cents at drug stores. (Chap 
Stick Co., Dept. SF, Lynchburg, Virginia.) 


@® A reminder about your linoleum: Take 
good care of it! The cork used to make it is 
hard to get. And do keep the oil mop away 
from linoleum; oil disintegrates it. Water 
makes it swell (the top separates from the 
burlap back); so wipe up any spilled liquids 
immediately. Wax is a good preservative 
use it after washing, if you can. Rub it in well 


@® If you’ve a mirror on the closet door 
tn your bedroom but no room for a vanity, 
try placing a unit of drawers on each side 
of the door. Use twin lamps on top of each 
unit, and an easily-moved hassock for the 
bench. The effect and the convenience are 
worth the effort says Mrs. L. L., Indiana. 





Successful Farming will pay $2 for each help- 
ful idea published. Unused suggestions will 
not be returned. Those practical ideas which 
are used in the magazine will be paid for upon 
their publication.—Editor 
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HOW TO LIVE WITH YOUR 


Old Furniture 


Wore we’re waiting for the amazing functional furni- 
ture of tomorrow we really should give some definite 
thought to our present furnishings and their care. It’s 
smart, and makes home much more livable. 

Three types of care are essential for all wooden pieces, 
namely: daily dusting, polishing, and spot and scratch re- 
pair. Of course, the upholstered pieces come in for their 
share of attention, too. A job that’s worth ‘doing is worth 
doing well, so let’s check on the maintenance our furniture 
deserves and see how we can improve our techniques. 


Daily Dusting. Too many of us whisk a dust cloth over our 
furniture with little thought as to whether or not we’re doing 
the right thing. The use of a clean, soft cloth is most im- 
portant—one that leaves neither lint nor small scratches 
from already-imbedded dirt; outing flannel or cheesecloth 
is good. You’ll find a treated cloth grand, too; it will gather 
in dust rather than scatter it. It’s easy to make your own. 
Put several cloths in a covered tin box where a few drops of 
oil or wax have been spread and they'll absorb just the 
right amount. Or, saturate the cloths in either kerosene or 
ammonia; let dry, and keep in a covered can. 
Polishing. Let the finish of your furniture determine the 
kind of polish you use. On lacquered pieces wax, not an oil 
polish, is best; on varnished pieces, use only oil polish. There 
are many excellent preparations which clean as well as pol- 
ish, bringing out the natural beauty of the wood, keeping 
it from drying out. You can make your own polish of equal 
parts linseed oil and vinegar, mixed thoroly. Many home- 
makers prefer a soft luster which liquid or paste wax gives 
wood surfaces. If you’re one of these, here’s how to make a 
good wax polish: Melt one-fourth pound beeswax over hot 
water. Remove from the heat and stir in one pint turpentine. 
Sur until it’s like a thick batter, then store in a jar. 
No matter what polish you use, see that the surface is 
entirely clean first. Apply a thin coat, let it stand 15 to 20 
minutes, then rub briskly until not a trace of polish is left. 
Should your furniture have a purplish, cloudy film, you’ve 
probably used too much polish. Remove the fogginess by 
rubbing with a cloth that’s been dampened in a vinegar 





By Louise Dale 





solution (one tablespoon vinegar to one full quart water). 

“Elbow grease” is still one of the best shiner-uppers ever. 
Between polishings rub, rub, and rub again with a soft cloth 
to bring out the beauty of the wood. 

Go easy on washing wooden furniture unless there are 
lots of grimy finger marks and soil. Use a mild soap and 
lukewarm water (don’t use too much), working on a small 
area at a time and drying thoroly. Painted pieces don’t 
favor soap washing, so wipe them with a cloth dampened 
with kerosene. Waxed pieces clean best when wiped with a 
turpentine-saturated cloth. 


Spot and Scratch Repair. [n spite of all our care, furniture 
just will get scratched. Luckily many of these blemishes 
can be eliminated or at least camouflaged. On varnished 
surfaces extra polish rubbed into the scratch will darken it; 
on waxed pieces a cut piece of walnut meat will darken a 
scratch. Even iodine often successfully covers scratches on 
dark wood. You can buy an excellent scratch-removing 
polish which stains the blemishes as well as polishes the 
entire surface. 

Probably the most common spots on furniture are those 
white rings left by flowerpots or hot dishes. ‘These usually 
can be removed by rubbing well with furniture polish, with 
a cloth dampened with water and ammonia, or with a few 
drops of oil of peppermint on a dry cloth. Grease can be 
wiped off with a cloth dampened with carbon tetrachloride 

or washed off with mild soapsuds followed by careful 
polishing. Difficult stains should really be turned over to a 
professional. 

As the old proverb goes, “‘An ounce of prevention is worth 
a pound of cure,” so try to avoid furniture mars and soil by 
keeping table tops well covered when children are around. 
Provide generous-sized ash trays, coasters for glasses, extra 
slips for the backs and arms of chairs, and, if possible, rele- 
gate bunglesome toys to a playroom. 


Upholstery. Daily dusting is as essential for upholstery as 
for wood surfaces. With a soft whiskbroom brush carefully 
to remove light surface dust. Then, once a week if possible, 
use the upholstery attachment of the vacuum cleaner to 
draw out soil which. has seeped into the fabric and in cor- 
ners. Down-filled cushions shouldn’t be vacuum-cleaned, 
tho; might lose too much down drawn up thru the fabric. 

When more thoro cleaning is necessary, you can sham- 
poo the upholstery if it is flat-surfaced and color-fast. Dis- 
solve one-half cup mild soap in a quart of boiling water and 
let cool until jellied. Beat to a stiff lather and spread this 
over a small area with a brush or sponge. When it looks 
soiled scrape off with a spatula and remove all traces of 
soap immediately with a clean cloth. Wash only a small 
area at a time, overlapping areas to avoid streaks. 

Dust your leather upholstery daily, too, with a soft, un- 
treated cloth. When it becomes soiled, wash with a special 
leather soap or mild soapsuds. Rinse with a clean damp 
cloth, dry, and follow with a conditioning dressing just 
for this purpose. Never use furniture polish, oil, wax, var- 
nish, or shellac on that touchy leather upholstery! END 
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t's not hard to find the style you want 


in the material you like when you sew 


for yourself. Smart women are doing it. 


1150. School and clothes are on a good 
many feminine minds these days. What’s 
more attractive to wear back to school 
than a tailored blouse and classic skirt? 
For “‘playtime”’ too, it is quite a popular 
costume. Add a smart bow tie and a 
novelty belt to complete the outfit. This 
one is designed for sizes 12 to 20, 30 to 38. 
Size 16 (34) skirt, requires 134 yard$ 54- 
inch material; blouse, 24 yards 35-inch 
material. Two or three blouses—different 
colored, one even a print—will lend vari- 
ety to the outfit. 


1160. Just what you’ve been looking for— 
a slip designed especially for suits, skirts 
and blouses. The top is pretty thru sheer 
blouses; bottom gives shadow protection 
for your skirt. It’s a simple-to-sew design 
that’s easy to make. Designed for sizes 12 
to 20, 30 to 38. Size 16 (34) bodice, re- 
quires 54 yard 39-inch material, ribbon, 
and beading; skirt (bias), 134 yards 35- 
inch material. 


1170. Slacks are comfortable, cute, and 
efficient for chore-work on the farm. They 
are wonderfully suited for play clothes, too. 
These have two inserted pockets and but- 
ton at the left hip. There’s a convertible 
collar for the fitted jacket. Designed for 
sizes 6 to 12. Size 12 slacks requires 134 
yards 54-inch material; jacket, 134 yards 
54-inch material. 


1161. Designed particularly for larger 
women is this pretty fal! print. It gives an 
illusion of slimness which is achieved by 
the shirring at the shoulders, the V-neck- 
line with tab motif, and the gored skirt 
front. A dress you can wear anywhere, 
anytime. Designed for sizes 34 to 46. Size 
34 requires 27¢ yards 39-inch material, 
114 yards lace edging. 





Patterns may be obtained for 15 cents each. 
Address all orders direct to the Pattern De- 
partment, Successful Farming, Meredith Bldg., 
Des Moines 3, lowa. Orders filled promptly. 











BLESSINGS OF THE GOOD AMERICAN EARTH 
.. » Farm-Fresh all the Year-’round! 
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Foods like these nourish, cheer and inspire wartime Americans... 
help us do our daily jobs with extra vigor, extra determination to win. 


Yes, and foods like these fruits and vegetables (as well as meats, too) 
must be conserved extra carefully. And they will be... especially in 
the farm homes where they are quick-frozen the Deepfreeze way. 
The Deepfreeze way that keeps foods at the peak of their prime-fresh 
goodness... through summer and winter. 


If you have a Deepfreeze... the first successful home freezer 
built by the world’s largest manufacturer of sub-zero deep 
freezing and frozen food storage units... you don’t need to be 
reminded of the amazing things it does for you! You know them well. 
The full-flavored health it Deepfreezes into good foods, protecting them 
for months to come. The home canning and the work and worry it 
eliminates! The marketing trips it saves! 


If you don’t have a Deepfreeze today, .. tomorrow you will. For 
lthough wartime restrictions make Deepfreeze available only under 
stablished priority conditions, tomorrow’s Deepfreeze will be well 
vorth waiting for. Buy war bonds today...a new Deepfreeze to- 
.orrow! 


An informative booklet, “‘How to Deepfreeze Your Own Meats, 
ruits and Vegetables,” sent on receipt of 10 cents to cover mailing. 








Deepfreeze 
Users Say... 


¥ “We are farmers and I am positive this is 





one of the most convenient units a farmer 
could own. It not only conserves food but also 


saves trips to the market.”’ 


¥* “Deepfreeze is a Godsend to the farmer. 
It enables us to save food that would go to 
waste, it saves gas and tires and much needed 
time. Also, being able to save food here means 
we do not have to be in the stores getting food 


others need.”’ 





BUY ANOTHER WAR BOND... 
BEFORE YOU BUY linything 








The Army-Navy E has been awarded to Motor Products DEALERS AND DISTRIBUTORS: 
\ Corporation, Detroit plant. Shells, gun turrets, blood 

*_ 8 @ desiccating units and industrial freezing equipment are 

among the war products Motor Products Corporation is 


Interested in after-victory sales 96e«6e2es 
of Deepfreeze? Inquiries invited 
now for postwar planning. 


proud to be making to help speed our final victory. 
MOTOR PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
Deepfreeze Division: 2330 Davis Street, North Chicago, Illinois 
T Main Plant: Detroit, Michigan; Canadian Plant: Walkerville, Ontario 


RADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFFICE 


‘NLY MOTOR PRODUCTS CORPORATION CAN MAKE DEEPFREEZE 
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us io to farm women who have kept alive 


the art of breadmaking, whose kitchens are 


pleasant with the fragrance of fresh-baked bread 


ae is good sense 
these wartime weeks. To cut down on 
sweet and rich foods, we’re eating 
more bread, and we want it fresh and 
varied. But then variety’s easy when 
we can make Spicy Cinnamon-Nut 
Whirl, hearty rye bread, and plump 
biscuits, all from one starter dough. 

Fine ingredients make fine bread, so 
use a good hard-wheat flour, fresh 
yeast, fresh lard, and milk for at least 
half the liquid. Your measuring cup 
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A BASKET of braids and sticks (1) made 
from bread dough gives a meal that “‘some- 
thing special” look. It’s easy to braid strips 
of bread or roll dough (the picture on page 
84 shows you how). To make bread sticks, 
roll out dough, cut thin strips, then roll 
these lightly to round edges. Let braids or 
sticks rise in greased pans until doubled, 
bake in moderately hot oven (400°) 15 to 
20 minutes. 

By the way, if you’re not too sure of your 
various bread shapes, there are descrip- 
tions and illustrations showing how to 
make several on pages 84 and 85. 

Here is my simple, inexpensive recipe 
for White Bread and variations. I think 
itshows that bread needn’t be “just bread.” 
Work out some variations of your own. 
Give bread glamour and variety, and it 
will be most popular on your menu. 














is your key to success. Too much or too 
little of even so small an ingredient as 
salt can ruin your bread. 

Lukewarm temperature is ideal for 
growth of the tiny yeasts that give 
bread its oomph. In a cool kitchen, use 
liquid a little more than lukewarm. 
But remember, temperatures over 100° 
are the death of the yeast plants! 

With kneading and shaping, rising 
and baking you can make the most 
interesting things from bread dough. 


White Bread 


14 cup sugar 

2 tablespoons salt 

11% to 13 cups 
sifted, enriched 
flour 

3 tablespoons lard, 
melted and cooled 


1 to 2 cakes fresh or 
1 to 2 packages 
granular yeast 

2 cups lukewarm wa- 
ter or potato water 

2 cups milk, scalded 


Soften yeast in water. (If you prefer, use 
4 cups milk and no water. If using granu- 
lar yeast, soften the yeast in 4 cup water, 
add 334 cups milk.) Add milk, cooled to 
lukewarm, sugar and salt; stir until sugar 
and salt dissolve. Add 6 cups flour. Beat 
with spoon until batter is almost smooth 
and very elastic. Add lard; mix well. Add 
amount of flour necessary to make a dough 
that can be handled (will not stick to hands 
or bowl); mix well. Place on lightly floured 
board; cover; let stand 10 minutes. Knead 
8 to 10 minutes, or until smooth and elas- 
tic. Round up. Place in greased bowl; 
grease top of dough; cover with damp 
cloth. Let rise in warm place (80° to 85°) 
until doubled in bulk, about 2 hours 
(dough will hold impression of finger). 
Punch down. Let rise again until almost 
doubled, about 45 minutes. Punch down. 
Divide into three parts for loaves. Round 
up each part, cover, and let rest 10 to 15 
minutes. Mold loaves; place in greased 
5- by 9-inch loaf pans; cover and let. rise 
in warm place until sides of dough have 
reached top of pan and center is well 
rounded above, 11% to 2 hours. Bake in 
moderately hot oven (400°) 50 to 60 min- 
utes. When done, bread sounds hollow 
when tapped with finger, shrinks from sides 
of pan. Remove from pans and cool on 
racks or place across edges of pans. For 
soft crust, brush hot loaves with fat. 


Basket Bread (5). Roll part of dough %% to 1 
inch thick on lightly floured board. For 
8-inch square pan, cut 8 strips 7 inches 
long and 1 inch wide. For 6- by 10-inch 
pan, cut 3 strips 9 inches long and 1 inch 
wide, and 4 strips 5 inches long and 1 inch 
wide. Weave strips in greased pan. Brush 
top with milk, and sprinkle with celery 
seed. Cover and let rise about 45 minutes or 
until doubled. Bake in moderately hot 
oven (400°) 30 minutes. 


Nut Bread (2A) and Raisin Bread (3B). 

After all the flour is mixed in, take out 
enough dough for one loaf (one-third of 
dough). Place in a separate bowl, Add 1 
cup seeded or seedless raisins or 1 cup 
coarsely chopped nut meats, and mix 
thoroly. Knead and proceed as for White 


Bread. 


Cinnamon-Nut Whirl—a coffee bread (2B). 
Roll }4 of dough on lightly floured board 
into oblong 6 by 18 inches and \% inch 
thick. Spread with 2 tablespoons soft but- 
ter. Sprinkle with 4 cup sugar mixed with 
2 teaspoons cinnamon and ) cup finely 
chopped nut meats. Roll up tight, start- 
ing with 6-inch side. Seal edge and ends 
like loaf of bread. Place sealed edge down 
in greased bread pan. Cover and let rise 
1% to 2 hours. Bake in moderate oven 
(375°) about 1 hour, Frost top while hot 
with thin confectioners’ sugar frosting. 


Rye Bread—for Dutch lunch (2C). 

After 6 cups flour and the lard have 
been added, place one-third of batter in a 
separate bowl. Add 2 tablespoons mo- 
lasses and enough rye flour to make a 
dough that can be handled (2 to 244 cups 
unsifted coarse rye or sifted fine rye). Mix 
well. Knead and proceed as-for White 
Bread. 


Orange Bread—for tea or dessert (3A). 

After 6 cups flour and the lard have 
been added, place one-third of batter in a 
separate bowl. Add 2 tablespoons grated 
orange rind, 2 tablespoons sugar or honey, 
and enough sifted flour to make a dough 
that can be handled (134 to 2 cups). Mix 
well. Knead and proceed as for White 
Bread. Bake in moderate oven (375°) 1 
hour. When baked, frost top with thin 
confectioners’ sugar frosting, if desired. 

And now for rolls. What family doesn’t 
like them? They dress up a meal and break 
the monotony of sliced bread. 

Grand for breakfast, sweet rolls, coffee 
cake, and tea rings are rich tasting. Light 
Potato Rolls you'll like. One-Egg Rolls, 
too. Here are the recipes. 


One-Egg Light Potato 
Rolls R 





te 2 cakes 
fresh or 1 
to 2 pack- 
ages 
granular 


1 cake fresh 
or 
1 package 
granular 


Yeast 


Water (lukewarm) V4 cup 
Potato water (lukewarm) 1 cup 
Milk (scalded) 1 cup 1 cup 


Sugar V4 cup Vy cup 
re 21 p 1 tabi 
Mashed potato 


Eggs (beaten) 
Flour (sifted, enriched) 


Lard (melted) 





» 


1 cup 


61% to Te 
cups 
Ve cup 


1 

3% to 4 
cups 

2 table- 
spoons 


[ Continued on page 96 
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REVI SED for 
WARTIME 


... New edition of famous 
Fleischmanns Recipe Book 
now ready! FREE to you / 
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Soybean flour gives this cake more than the usual amount of zip—it adds protein for health! 


Successful Recipes 


REG. U. 8. PAT. OFF. 


Good Foods From Our Readers: Tested in 


Successful Farming's Tasting-Test Kitchen 


Nor for a long while have we seen any- to think that what used to be a livestock 
thing go so fast as the Soybean Devil’s feed has made such great headway in the 
Food Cake (shown here) when we madeit kitchen. It’s a new food of today that’s 
in our kitchen. News traveled rapidly bound to stay with us tomorrow. 

over the plant and folks were dropping October meals need to be the hearty, 
in asking for a taste of the “cake using filling kind to tide men over from one 
soybeans.”’ People are showing a great meal, thru a session of hard work, to an- 
deal of interest in this potent vegetable other meal. You’ll find some tasty sug- 
and its products. They find it amazing gestions in these recipes. 


BOSTON BAKED BEANS —Mrs. A. A. J., Kans. 


Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen 


4 cups navy beans 1 tablespoon salt Wash beans; pick over; soak three 
Yq pound salt pork § 14 teaspoon pepper hours in boiling water to cover. At the 
1 cup molasses 3 cups boiling bean = end of the soaking time, cover beans, 
1 teaspoon dry liquor bring to boil in same water adding more 
mustard if needed to cover well. Skim; cook slowly 
until tender, about 50 minutes. Drain, 
reserving cooking water. Turn beans into bean pot or three-quart casserole. Scrape 
pork rind untii white, score top, and bury in beans with rind exposed. Mix remain- 
ing ingredients and pour over beans. Cover; bake in slow oven (325°) 3% hours or 
until well browned, uncovering during last hour, If necessary add more water 
during baking, so beans won’t be too dry. Serves 12. 





SOYBEAN DEVIL'S FOOD CAKE Mrs. F. F., lowa 


Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen 





1% cups sugar VQ teaspoon soda Cream shortening and sugar well. Add 
VY cup lard Ya teaspoon cinnamon egg yolks, and beat well. Sift flours sep- 
3 egg yolks 124 cups milk arately, measure, then sift together with 
1 cup soybean flour 2 teaspoons vanilla remaining dry ingredients. Add 
1% cups cake flour 3 egg whites, beaten creamed mixture alternately with milk. 
fq cup cocoa stiff Add vanilla; fold in egg whites. Pour 
VY teaspoon salt batter into 8-inch square or round layer 

cake pans and bake in a moderate oven 
(350°) 45 minutes. Cool and frost with your favorite icing. A peppermint fla- 
vored frosting is nice on this cake. (Continued on page 
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SE CUES BALK 10 THE FARM 


ow THE EQUITABLE PLAN 
FOR THE BUSINESS OF ARMING 


OFFERED ONLY BY THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE UNITED STATES, NEW YORK 


Remember how he used to barge in? 


Seemed like he was taking the door 
with him...until you heard it slam. 


Then—“ What have you got to eat, 
Mom?”— before he had the refrig- 
erator door half open. 


Not a care in the world. He left that 
up to you. 


He knew you'd look out for his fu- 
ture...help him plan for it... guide 
him through his formative years. 


Remember how you nursed the 
hope that he’d take over when 
you were ready to take it easy? 


How he seemed to have the 
farm in his blood? 


Heredity? 
Sure...a chip off the old block. 
* ° . 


Now, an Army Corporal, he dreams 
of home...and the little things he 
loved. 


His gun and his dog...his tractor... 
the hirec man’s stories . . . his prize 
pig .. . Bessie’s calf. 


He feels that the future is worth 
ri fighting for. 


$ = Remember how 


proud you were 

when he enlisted? 

You promised your- 

self that his future would 

not be forgotten. That 

would be planned and 
ready... 


When he came back to the farm. 


Of course, you’d never let that boy 
down. 


But don’t you feel that now is the time 
to do something about it... now, 
when you can best afford it, with in- 


come good and crops so in demand? 


We can help you realize your plans 
and hopes for that boy’s future. 


Through THE EQUITABLE PLAN 
FOR THE BUSINESS OF FARMING... 
developed by The Equitable Life 
Assurance Society... you can set 
your farm affairs in order for that 
boy’s return. 


In it you will find practical solutions 
for safeguarding the farm against 
debts, taxes and bank loans...the re- 
payment of a mortgage . . . establish- 
ment of emergency funds for the un- 
foreseen...all of which can pave the 
way for a successful partnership with 
that boy when he returns to the farm. 


With your desire now to accomplish 
these things, just fill out and mail 
the coupon. A copy of this Equitable 
Plan will reach you shortly. 


- . . 


These vital farm family matters are helpfully 
discussed in “THE EQUITABLE PLAN FOR 
THE BUSINESS OF FARMING”: 


1. WHEN HARD CASH IS NEEDED ... for emergency 
expense, and to help the family over that 
crucial period of readjustment that follows the 
death of the farmer. 

2. SAFEGUARDS AGAINST MORTGAGE DEBT... 
shows how to avoid foreclosure, or provide 
for a “*mortgage moratorium.” 

. KEEPING HIRED HANDS ON THE JOB. The Plan 
arranges for the widow to pay the hired man’s 
wages when income is low, at Jeast until the 
boys grow up. 

. FUTURE SECURITY FOR THE PARTNER. The 
farmer can nicely arrange lifetime comfort 
and security for his wife, instead of loading 
her with debts, 

. PREPARING THE CHILDREN TO “CARRY ON’... 
providing money for the children’s education, 
whether the father lives or not. 

TAKING IT EASY in days to come...with the 
farmer’s business protected, his family pro- 
vided for, and a monthly check for himself. 





The Equitable Life Assurance Society 


393 Seventh Avenue, New York, 1, N. Y. (Dept. S-4) 


Gentlemen: 

Without obligation on my part, please 
send me a copy of “The Equitable Plan For 
The Business Of Farming.” 


Name 
Post Office 
R.F.D 


. 
MPeesseeerne 


of the United States 
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HER SOAP 
GOES FAST 











CLIMALENE 


makes the 


BIG DIFFERENCE 


Yes, Climalene users certainly ap- 
preciate the way it saves soap these 
days. Just a little of this famous 








cleanser and suds booster, sprinkled ~* 


in the tub or washer before the soap 
goes in, does these four things: 


1. Gets out heavy dirt 

2. Saves hard rubbing 

3. Makes clothes whiter 

4. Boosts suds... SAVES SOAP 








Even if you have used Climalene for years, 
please read directions on the package for 
using Climalene economically. A little 





goes so far, 


For Victory, Buy More 
WAR BONDS 
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WASH AND CLEAN with 


LIMALENE 





CLIMALENE CUTS MILK SCUM 


CLEANS DAIRY UTENSILS QUICKLY | 








Hetto, Playfellows! 


Thank you all for your very nice letters. 
So many of you mention the fact that th: 
first thing you look for in Successful Farm ng 
is the Playhouse page, and that makes me 
happy. You should learn to read other 
things, too: If you are interested in reading, 
you will never be lonely. 

I remember Alice Less of Ridgely, Ten- 
nessee, wrote that her class bought books 
for the schoolroom with some of the money 
they collected from a scrap drive. That way 
everyone shares the fruits of labor. 

What are you doing for roll-call at your 
club meetings this fall? Why not have each 
one tell how he or she is helping to ease 
the work on the farm for Mom or Dad or 
Brother? 

Do you know someone who would like 
to be a member of the Playfellows Club? 
Write, giving me his comple te name and 
address, and I will send our red, white, and 
blue membership pin. A friendly letter 


| once a month is the only fee. 


Puch Elaine 


TONGUE TWISTERS: Try saying these as 
fast as you can without stumbling. It’s a 
good exercise for enunciation. 1. Carrie 
kept a crop of poppies in a copper coffee 
pot. 2. A long, slim, slithering snake slid 
slowly southward. 3. Down in a creek in a 
crack of a cliff the cliff dwellers dwelt. 
-Sarah Corwin, R. 1, Newark Valley, New York 
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4 % . 
Rental 
GEOGRAPHY: This game is played with 
names of cities, states, countries, rivers, or 


lakes. All the players sit in a circle. The 
first player begins by mentioning some 
geographic name, and before the first 
player counts to 10, the one at his left must 
give the name of some other place that 
begins with the last letter in the name just 
called. For example, first player says 
“Chicago,” the next player might say 
“Omaha.” The third player must say 
something beginning with “‘a,” and so on. 
Anyone failing to answer before the count 
of 10 must drop out. The last player left 
is the winner! 

—Elaine Gray, Gladbrook, Iowa 


RIDDLES: 1. What was the longest day in 
Adam’s life? 2. If animals went into the ark 
by pairs, how did the worms go? 3. Why is 
the letter D like a crying child? 


ANSWERS: 
@W,, Seyeul iy “¢ 


« PR, 
‘sojdde ut 2uaM suLIOM 


2 "JZ “PAW Ou sem o19y) UDYM ABp sy] “| 


—Jo Ann Wohlgamuth, Carey, Ohi 
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INTERRUPTIONS 


if you were speaking a piece at your school 
And a jay flew in with a squawk, 
You would understand how your parents feel 
When you interrupt their talk. 
Mary R. Smith 
a ¢ ‘i * ro 
me 9 oe Sod 


Tommy: 

William?” 

feacher: “William, of course. Why?” 

Tommy: “Well, it sounds awfully funny 

to say, there goes a duck with mud on its 
William !”” 

Delores Wennblom, R. 2, Hudson, South Dakota 


“Which is correct, Bill or 


HUNT THE SLIPPER. Choose one to be It. 
All other players sit close together in a cir- 
cle on the floor or lawn. They are called 
the cobblers. It hands a small slipper to 
any of the cobblers and says, “‘I want this 
slipper mended, and I will be back in ten 
minutes.” Then he walks away, with his 
back toward the group, and counts ten. 
“Is my slipper ready?” asks It. “No,” 
answers the cobbler. “I must have it,” 
says It. “Then you must find it,” cry all 
the cobblers. The cobblers may pass the 
slipper from one to another, trying to keep 
it from sight. When It spies the slipper he 
must call out the name of the “cobbler” 
who has it and then that person becomes It. 


—Jane Trueblood, Fowler, Indiana 


ak ET 


Employer: “Surely, Miss Jenks, you 
p>? 


know the King’s English! 
Miss Jenks: “Of course, I do. Whoever 


said he wasn’t?” 
—Janet Belle Tarr, Norris, South Dakota 





CAN YOU CRACK THESE NUTS? Here 
are the tops and roots of some well-known 
nut trees, but their middles dashed off into 
space. Will you fill in the trunks of these 
nut trees for us? We’ve given you the first 
and last letters. One dollar in War Savings 


Stamps for the three neatest, correct 
entries, 

Wisc r Dix. r 

H +s Se D 

P N athe ee « r 

C .W ise s r 


THE WINNERS! One dollar in War Savings 
Stamps to each of the following for sending 
the neatest, correct answers to the June 
Missing Letter contest: Connie Meisen- 
hemer, Grand Rapids, Michigan; Bar- 
bara Wild, Osnabrock, North Dakota; 
Arlene Hayen, Monticello, Iowa. 


Be sure your letters and entries are mailed 
before October 25 to Ruth Elaine, Successful 
Farming, Meredith Bldg., Des Moines 3, lowa 











Kate Smith swaps stories 
with Mary Myrick of Buffalo, New York 





to demonstrate a 
Well. I bought three cans—one 4 
one for Sis, and one for yours truly. 


“Mother made a — : 
e are still Calumet users: 
Today, we are still C 
“Mother was quite fame i 
| : rself in extra mo 
and she kept herself 


her orders. Alt ‘ 
d. many of mothe 





since she die 
still mention how 





3 
2 teaspoons Calumet 
Baking Powder 
y, teaspoon salt 
6 tablespoons shortening 


@ Sift flour once, measure, add baking 
powder and salt, and sift again. Cut in 
shortening. Add milk gradually, stir- 
ring until soft dough is formed. Turn 
out on lightly floured board and knead 
30 seconds, or enough to shape. Roll 
%; of dough into strip, 2 inches wide 
and % inch thick; line sides of 8x8x2- 
inch pan, fitting closely into corners. 
Arrange apples in pan and sprinkle 
with mixture of sugars and cinnamon. 
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(All measuren 


CALUMET 


The Double Acting Baking Powder 


* Listen to “KATE SMITH SPEAKS,” C B S Network 


990.” Mary Myrick writes, 


“@-\NE DAY in I sane 

O “. lady rapped at our door and w — 
mons grand baking powder. 
for Mother, 


and was delighted. 


d for her cakes, 
y from 
‘+ has been six years 

hough it has been six | 
r’s customers 
” 

grand her cakes were. 


K 


your mother, telling 
> > 1 
helped win blue 
Marvelous-tastin 
“And whe 
—well, Calume 
famous with 
tempti v-li 
pting, fluffy-light biscuits 1 
and waffles every si sate. 
I’m enclosing 
bler recipe. Sure 


2 cups sifted flour % cup milk (about) 

4 to 6 medium apples, 
thinly sliced 

4 tablespoons 
granulated sugar 


ent 


ATE ANSWERs: 
I get a letter 














from someone like 


Calumet has 
nd praise for 


how 
ribbons a 
& cakes, 
It Comes to quick breads 
; t’s made many a woman 
ler family for turnj 

ng out 

ngle time! 

my favorite apple cob- 
hope you like it!” 


“CALUMET APPLE COBBLER... and it’s tops!” 


Y% cup brown sugar, 
firmly pac ked 

Y, teaspoon cinnamon 
1 tablespoon butter 


l tablespoon vinegar 


Dot with butter. Add vinegar. Roll 
inch thick; 
with sharp knife make slits to permit 
escape of steam. Fit over apples, press- 
ing edges of dough together with fork 
dipped in flour. Bake in hot oven 
(450° F.) 15 minutes; then reduce heat 
to moderate (350° F.) and bake 40 to 
45 minutes longer, or until apples are 
tender. Serve plain or with cream, or 
sprinkle with powdered sugar. Serves 8, 


remaining dough % 


are level) 





“ 
Almost every day 


eeweeeeeveeeeeeee ees 
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It’s high time 
you discovered this 


(this Tampax principle 
long known to doctors) 


>) Don’t wait another month 
before investigating Tampax 
' and investigating it thor- 
‘/ oughly! This principle of 
~~." ‘internal absorption” is an 
' old one to doctors, but 
Tampax makes it available to women in 
general—with neat disposable appli- 
cators for easy insertion. You can buy 
this modern sanitary protection in three 
absorbencies: Regular, Super, Junior. 
When Tampax is in place you cannot 
feel it! And it creates no bulge, bunch 
or “‘line”’ in any costume—not even in 
slacks or a swim suit. No belts, pins or 
pads. No odor. No chafing. Quick to 
change and very easy to dispose of. 
Tampax is dainty, simple and convenient. 
Tampax saves time for the active, 
busy woman. It saves embarrassment 
for the sensitive woman. And it preserves 
the “‘silhouette”” of the smart woman. 
It is made of long-fiber surgical cotton, 
extremely absorbent. So compact that 
an average month’s supply will slip into 
your purse. Sold at drug stores, notion 
counters. Introductory size, 
20¢. Bargain Economy Pack- NO BELTS 
age contains 4 months’ re- [AMAAAS 
quirements. Tampax Incor- [AMAgwS 
porated, Palmer, Mass. NO OD0R 





Accepted for Adver- 
tising by the Journal 
of the American 
Medical Association, 


3 Absorbencies 
REGULAR 
SUPER JUNIOR 
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Democracy at Home 


Is YOUR home a democracy or a totali- 
tarian state? Democracy, as well as charity, 
begins at home. If either parents or the 
children are despotic and domineering, 
then a democratic state is impossible. 

Children must develop physically, men- 
tally, and socially to a state of maturity if 
they are to adjust to the outside world with- 
out perceptible difficulties. 

We are living today in a world of hate 
and destruction. Children listening to the 
radio or to the conversation of the adults 
in the family, hear constantly of death and 
hatred. How can we teach these children 
to respect the dignity of the human being, 
the rights of the individual, or even proper- 
ty rights, in a world where death is meted 
out to hundreds and property destroyed? 

The answer is that children set the 
standards of their adult lives by the ex- 
ample and precept of their homes. Parents 
are the builders of their children’s future 
attitudes in spite of the world’s situation. 

If the home life is activated by the princi- 
ples of democracy, if parents are tolerant, 
sympathetic, and just, the world at war will 
not be too overpowering to children. The 
home is the world of these children and 
what goes on there is of great importance. 

A domineering parent who is incon- 
sistent and spasmodic in disciplining the 
family creates the same atmosphere in the 
home that a dictator does in a country. 
Children lose respect and confidence in 
such a parent but usually obey thru fear. 

Youngsters are well aware of the differ- 
ence between democracy and totalitarian- 
ism tho they might not express it in those 
words. ‘They are aware that we can speak 
our minds publicly without being pun- 
ished. ‘They must be equally free to express 
their opinions at home without fear of ridi- 
cule. To a child, ridicule is almost un- 
bearable. 

Democracy has become very precious 
and desirable to us since dictators have 
shown us the real face of totalitarianism. 
Thru example and practice in our homes 
we must prove to our children that the 
democratic way of life is the desirable one. 
Democracy, in its best sense, means the 
greatest good for the greatest nuntber, 
with every one having a voice in the de- 
cision. Certainly that would be the best 
description of a happy family also. 

Several readers of this column have 
written that they think a military organiza- 
tion of the family would bring immediate 
and easy solution to any problems of dis- 
cipline or behavior. I would advise strong- 
ly against this. An army is necessarily un- 
democratic; there is too much stress on 
discipline and rank for it to be otherwise. 
It works in the army because it is neces- 
sary for the control of thousands of men 
from all walks of life, and for effective 
group action. The family dosen’t need that. 
The controlling influence in family life is 


love and sympathy.—Elizabeth Cobb Ellis 


Today... 


MORE NEED FOR © 
HOME HEALTH 
PROTECTION 


MORE NEED FOR 
CLOROX’ 


oO es eRe hs 


Au OVER AMERICA, workers 
are helping to speed up produc- 
tion for Victory. Their health— 
everyone's health—is more vitally 
important today than ever. To help 
safeguard your family against hid- 
den germ dangers use Clorox in 
routine cleansing of china, glass, 
tile, enamel, porcelain, linoleum, 
wood surfaces; and in laundering 
white and color-fast cottons and 
linens. Clorox not only disinfects, 
it deodorizes, removes stains, too. 
Simply follow directions on the 
label. Clorox is concentrated for 
economy. There's only one Clorox 
... always order by name. 
AMERICA'S FAVORITE BLEACH AND 
HOUSEHOLD DISINFECTANT 


CLOROX | 2d 


FREE FROM CAUSTIC pn 














Copr 1943, Coron Chemical Co. 








BOSS 


KEROSENE STOVES 
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are built for real cooking efficiency. 
They are attractive 
in design and sturdy 
in construction.Boss 
Blu-Hot Burners 
provide quick, eco- 
nomical cooking 
heat—clean—no 
smoke...soot.....or 
odor. Perfectly safe. 
BUY BOSS— 

BUY QUALITY! 


HUENEFELD CO., 


DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


Boss Ovens 
efter visible 
baking...save 
fuel and food. 

















Long Live Your 
Pots and Pans 


Arr the pots and pans 
in your kitchen begin- 
ning to look like battered 
war veterans? ‘They 
needn’t, you know, and 
now that kitchen uten- 
sils of prewar vintage 
are as precious as gold 
and silver, they shouldn’t! 

So here’s a short refresher course to re- 
mind you that there are important do’s 
and don’t’s in caring for pots and pans. 

Let’s begin with aluminum utensils. Be- 
cause salt and soda in foods may cause 
pitting when left standing in aluminum 
pans, be sure to clean the containers thoro- 
ly after they’ve been used. To avoid warp- 
ing, never put cold water in a hot skillet 
or put a cold utensil on a very hot range. 
Always use mild soaps and cleaners and 
fine steel wool or its war equivalent. Strong 
soaps frequently cause discoloration and 
pitting. Don’t soak an aluminum pan in 
soapy woter. Use clear water, then rub it 
lightly with a fine abrasive. The darkening 
of the inner surface of your aluminum pans 
is usually a harmless mineral deposit from 
food particles. It’s easily removed by cook- 
ing acid food, like tomatoes or rhubarb, in 
the pan, or using a solution of one teaspoon 
cream of tartar to one quart of water. 

With enamelware, as well as with alumi- 
num, it goes without saying that you 
should never let the utensils boil dry. It’s 
especially important with enameled pans 

lways to cool them before pouring water 
into them or washing them. Alternate 
shocks of heat and cold eventually will 
use the porcelain coating, or enamel, 
to crack off. Soak food that sticks to en- 
imelware loose with boiling water or a 
soda water solution. Never scrape the pan 
with sharp instruments or use rough clean- 
ing powders, and be careful not to bang 
uur enamelware against the faucet.. It 
chips so easily. 

Even cast-iron skillets and pans require 
care. Because iron absorbs flavors, they 
should always be thoroly cleaned. Too 
sudden changes in temperature will crack 
iron, too; and, to prevent rust, these uten- 
sils should be dried carefully and stored in 
i dry place. 

One more word—about stainless steel 

nd glass. Those light-brown spots on 
tainless steel utensils are caused by too 
much heat; avoid overheating yours. As 
the milky look that glass utensils often 
take on after a period of 
— that may be 
leared by cooking hot 
Vinegar water in them 
until the deposit is sof- 
ned; then rub with 
steel wool—or 
hatever you're using 
its place. Glass, too, 
requires little heat after 

id starts to cook. And 

‘ same care could be 

plied to it as to por- 
celain enamelware. 

ining utensils add 
irk to a kitchen that 
liits the spirits of any 
homemaker. What are 
| doing about it? END 
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Getting along 









2. Always join in the children’s games. This 
makes you popular with your nephews and nieces. 
It also gives your wife a wonderful chance to prac- 
tice her first aid training. Naturally, everyone 
knows the best first aid to brighter, cleaner teeth 
is Pepsodent. No wonder it’s Number One with 
men in the Service! 





4. Don’t let their wrangling get on your nerves. 
I wouldn’t say my relatives were noisy .. . but [ 
do enjoy my quiet vacations as a riveter in the 
shipyards. There’s only one thing my family won't 
argue about, and that is if you use Pepsodent 
twice a day, you'll have brighter teeth in a hurry. 


How Pepsodent with Irium 





Film on teeth collects This film-coated mirror 
stains, makes teeth look shows the result when 
dingy — hides the true commonplace methods 
brightness of your smile. don’t clean film away. 
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with relatives 


Ly BOB HOPE 


I. Almost everyone 
has trouble with rela- 
tives—especially their 
in-laws . . . in-law, 
that’s an outlaw who 
gets in by marriage. 
But the important 
thing to remember is 
always be kind to rich 
uncles. You can never 
tell when one might 
leave you a fortune. 
Of course, mine never 
did. He just left me a 
copy of Esquire. 


3. Feed the folks well. You'll find most rela- 
tives have fierce appetites. In fact, at our house 
we make it a point to count the children after 
every meal. I'll never forget the time we counted 
in a strange kid. We knew he was strange be- 
cause he didn’t know that Pepsodent—and only 
Pepsodent — contains Irium, 


no DOLD 7 Only 
" Pepsodent 
Contains 








ncovers brighter teeth 


UV 


But look what Irium That's how Pepsodent 
does! Ic loosens film ~— with Irium uncovers the 
floats it away, leaves the natural brightness of your 
surface clean and bright. smile... safely, gently. 
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"What about me iS 


when my doctor to Make Dressed 


goes to War :.. Here’s how. They are every-day meal perker-uppers! 











Basket Bread. Roll dough %4 to 1 
inch thick on lightly floured board. 
Cut strips 34 to 1- inch wide. Weave 
strips in greased pan. Brush tops with 
milk, and sprinkle with celery seed. 
Cover and let rise about 45 minutes 
or until doubled in bulk. Bake in hot 
oven (400°) for 30 minutes. 


Knots. Roll dough 1% inch thick on 
lightly floured board. Using a sharp 
knife cut strips 34 inch wide and 6 
inches long. Twist strip and tie in 
loose knot. Press ends down on 
greased baking sheet. Let rise until 
doubled and bake. 





Don’t fret, precious Pe 4 , ; Twists. Roll dough )% inch thick. 
Baby. Mother | a 3 , Cut strips 34 inch wide and 6 inches 
knows doctors are  . . long. Twist ends in opposite direc- 
getting scarcer. % P| : tions. Bring ends together and give 
Knows, too, that i, a ; another twist, or form in circle. 

there’s a bigger risk 
of infection and ep- . : Lemon Tea Ring. Roll dough into 
idemics in wartime. ‘ ; oblong 4% inch thick. Spread with 
So she's being eztra- Se _ filling (See recipe for Lemon Tea 
careful about germs Pe ee 4 Ring, page 97). Starting with 16- 
these days. .. a, . inch side, roll up tight and seal edge. 
“3 Join ends to form ring, cut gashes 
with scissors 24 way thru ring at 1- 


4 ) . 4 b “ty inch intervals. Twist each section to 
First precaution : ae open. Let rise. Bake in a moderate 
mother takes is q ' ; " oven (375°) 30 to 40 minutes. Frost. 
to disinfect wherever 
she cleans in Baby’s 
territory. Simply 
adds Lysol disinfect- a ss A Butterhorns. Roll dough into 12- 
ant to the cleaning | inch circle 44 inch thick. Cut circle 
water, as many hos- into 12 wedge-shaped pieces. Start- 
pitals do. No trouble, ' ee ing at outside edge, roll up each piece 
little cost. Lysol gets a to point, bring around to underside 
germs as well as dirt. ~ Be, and seal. Place on greased baking 
oe sheet, and press the two ends down. 











Caramel Rolls. Roll dough into 7-by- 
16-inch oblong. Spread with 2 table- 
spoons soft butter, sprinkle with 44 
cup brown sugar mixed with 2 tea- 
spoons cinnamon. Roll up tight, 
starting with 16-inch side, and seal 
edge. (See Caramel Rolls, page 97.) 
Slice and place in sirup-coated pan. 
And here's how she uses it: Empties and 
washes garbage pail . . . also washes toilet 
seat, bathroom and kitchen floors... all 
with a powerful germ-killing Lysol solu- 
tion. (214 tablespoons to 1 gallon of 
cleaning water.) 


ee eri 


Curlicues. Cut strips as for Twists. 

Twist strip, holding one end down on 

board with forefinger and winding 

other end round and round. Tuck 

‘ end under edge. Place on greased 

DISINFECT AS YOU . 4 ; cooky sheet and let rise. Bake in a hot 
CLEAN WITH oven (400°) for 15 minutes. 








() Braids. Roll dough 34 inch thick on 

fr lightly floured board. Cut strips 34 
inch wide, and as long as you like. 
ecncniiedl tenes Braid 3 strips. Press ends together. 
it’s so concentrated— Place on greased baking sheet 
you dilute it with wa- spread out, don’t crowd. Cover and 
ae, Got Reet Gans . let rise about 45 minutes. Bake in a 
py wy =F af, A = hot oven (400°) 15 to 20 minutes. 


Disinfectant 
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Up Rolls 


By Kathryn Soth Wisdom 








the Long Distance 
lines tonight 


He has a promotion to report. Or a week-end leave 
coming up. Or it’s his mother’s birthday. 


Evening is about the only time he’s free to call and 
it’s important to him. 


Will you do your best to avoid Long Distance calls 
after 7 at night, for the sake of millions of Joes — 
and Josephines? They'll appreciate it. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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LEAKS ..? 
FIRES... ? 
WIND..? 


Use new-type 


BIRD FARM ROOFING 


BUREAU 


designs 


Gt precious livestock, poultry, 
grain, feed — your home — the 
better protection of roofing de- 
signed for specific farm require- 
ments, Let the Bird Farm Roofing 
Bureau help you choose. See all 
types at your approved Bird Farm 
Roofing dealer’s, and rush coupon 
below for free ape book. 











BIRD Master-Bilt SHINGLES 


Thick. butt construc- 

tion in Bird Master- (ay 
Bilt Shingles gives ex- KA 
tra wear where needed. 

Coarse granules add years of life. ne 
greater safety in windy areas, use Bird 
Master-Bilts with 4-inch exposure, giving 
a 3-thickness roof. Here is colorful beauty 
you'll be proud of for home and barns. 


Ria 





and Barns 


\ FOR HOUSES 








wm BIRD 
Tri- Tab HEX SHINGLES 


ts xt Ni aC, uN This Bird Shingle is 

a designed expressly to 
“ resist unusual wind 
conditions.... It has 
small tabs and even nail distribution. All 
Bird Farm Roofings are approved as fire 
resistant by Underwriters’ Laboratories, 
Inc., which makes tests for fire insurance 
companies. 


A W ANY 





BIRD FARM ROOFING BUREAU 
1472 West 76th Street, Chicago, Il. 
A Service of BIRD & SON, inc. 
Established 1795 East Walpole, Mass. 
New York Shreveport, La. Chicago 
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BIRD] APPROVED AND RECOMMENDED 
rmopuets FOR FARM BUILDINGS BY THE 














per For Stock & Poultry 
j SHEDS 


BIRD 
PROSLATE & PAROID ROOFINGS 


Concealed Nails . Sealed Laps 
Bird’s concealed - nail 
method means no 
more nails loosened 
by weather and under- 
side wind pressure.... 
Each nail is sealed in! Sealed laps mean 
no more loose or leaky seams — each lap 
is permanently sealed with BIRD Quick- 
Setting Cement. Protect your livestock, 
poultry, grain and feed this better way. 

















FOR BARNS 
and Homes 








BIRD Copper-Clipt SHINGLES 


A rust-proof metal clip 

locks down this sturdy 

Bird Shingle... making 

it absolutely secure 

against underside wind 

pressure, wind stress, 

rain.... When laid, you get blanket-like 
roof protection with every shingle se- 
curely locked in all four directions. 


See your Approved Bird Farm Roofing 
Dealer for Bird Roofs expressly designed 
for farm homes, barns and sheds. 


BIRD FARM ROOFING BUREAU 
1472 West 76th S:., Dept. 110, Chicago, Ill. 
RUSH my copy of “Farm Roofing Guide.” 


Name 
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By Lila Williamson 


Have you considered taking down s 

of Grandmother’s favorite brining id 
and putting them to work in your o 
kitchen today? Salt’s a solution to the vege- 
table-preserving problem. It’s a good pre- 
server, you know. Next to canning, it’s 
best—simple and easy to use. Not only \ 
salt keep cabbage, but also string beans 
green tomatoes, cauliflower, beets, peppers, 
cucumbers, corn, chard, spinach, and even 
some of the solid fruits. 

Later on you can take your salt-pre- 
served vegetables out of the stone jars or 
crocks and put them into fruit jars that 
you’ve emptied since the canning season 
Of course if you want, you can leave 
vegetables right in the jars or crocks afte: 
processing or fermentation has stopped a 
just pour a layer of hot paraffin over th 
surface to keep out air and germs. 

Salting’s as simple as that, and it’s a big 
insurance policy in the way of keeping 
your shelves stocked. Here’s what to do: 

First of all, select sound but slightly un- 
derripe vegetables or fruits fresh from th: 
garden and wash them thoroly. Then choos 
a container. Clean earthenware crocks; 
those of two to six gallons capacity are bes! 
You also need boards or plates which fit 
loosely inside the container, and a clean, 
flat stone or some other heavy piece to use 
as a weight. It’s a good idea to use a scale 
to weigh vegetables and salt too, in order 
to get the correct proportions—unless, 
course, you are an old-timer at this brining 
business and can do it with your eyes 
closed, as Grandma did! 

You can use ordinary table salt or a 
coarser salt, if it is pure, in three ways: 
brining, dry salting with fermentation, and 
dry salting without fermentation (the salt 
draws out the vegetable juices). For each 
method, pack fruits and vegetables in 
sterilized stone jars and cover with a piece 
of clean cheesecloth; put on the board you 
have selected, and on top of it the weight. 
This is to hold the vegetables under sur- 
face of the brine. It is important thatscum 
which forms on the surface be skimmed of! 
regularly. Remove the weight, board, and 
the cloth, and skim it off. Then cover again 









em Down 





with a fresh, clean cloth and replace the 
board and weight. As soon as bubbling 
ceases in each of the salt methods, the 
process is finished and the products may 
be covered with paraffin or placed in fruit 
jars which have been sterilized. 

String beans and green tomatoes are 
well adapted to brining. A five-percent 
brine—one cup salt to one gallon water— 
is best. Beets, corn on cob, and cucumbers 

e best in 10-percent brine—12g cups 
5. salt to one gallon water; cauliflower and 
rs, peppers in a 15-percent brine—2% cups 
en salt to one gallon of water. Pared whole 

Clingstone peaches and pared halved 
re Kieffer pears can be stored in a 20-percent 

. brine—34 cups salt to one gallon water. 
lat Prepare brine, one-half the volume of food 

to be covered. Pack prepared vegetables in 

jars and pour the brine over. Cover and 

keep scum removed. About once a week, 

nd idd 4% cup salt for each six quarts brine 

he originally used, to keep up the brine 

strength. Placing salt on the cheesecloth 

llows it to settle down gradually thru 
he brine. 

Salting with fermentation is suitable only 
n- for vegetables such as string beans, cab- 
he bage, turnips, and lettuce. Place these 
se zetables in }4- to one-inch layers, spread- 
.s: x each layer evenly with salt. Use one 
st. level tablespoon salt to about two pounds 
' f vegetables. Let process and skim as in 
n. rining. ' 
se Use the salting without fermentation process 
le for vegetables such as chard and spinach 
er with too low a sugar content for a good 
f fermentation. Corn, too, may be preserved 
this way. 

Cook corn on cob in boiling water for 
) minutes to set the milk, then cut from 
he cob with a sharp knife. Chard and 
inach should be washed carefully. Mix 
| setables with 14 their weight in salt and 
t ick. If there is not enough natural vege- 
1 ble juice to cover after vegetables are 
, packed, covered and weighted, add a brine 
two cups salt in two quarts water. 

Both large or small quantities of vege- 

bles may be saved by using these salt- 

ethods, and they will keep well for 
onths. Take special care, however, to 
re them in a cool place and keep the 

outh of the crock or jar covered with a 
avy, clean cloth to keep out dust. END 








BATTLEFIELDS 
on the home » front 


EHIND the victories of our 

fighting men abroad stand 
America’s half-billion acres of 
farm lands at home. 


An army of 6 million determined 
farmers work those acres. 


And this is what they are doing. 


They’re feeding over 8 million 
men in our armed forces. 


They’re sending overseas 5 mil- 
lion dollars’ worth of food a day 
on our lend-lease program. 


They’re providing food for the 35 


million families busy at home. 


We know, because by far the 





greater part of what they produce 
is carried by the railroads— part 
of the million-and-a-third tons of 
all kinds of freight hauled a mile 
every minute of the day and night. 


Like the farmers, the railroads 
have lost many of their men to 
Uncle Sam. And they have to get 
along with little or no new equip- 
ment. : 


But, also like the farmers, they are 
determined to do their level best 
to meet all the demands made 
upon them —to back up to the 
limit the men who fight for our 
free American way of self-reliance, 
enterprise and initiative. 


oc ATO, 
9 ate 


AMERICAN 


‘y¥ 
me Bivviniiytit 
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FOR THAT RICH 


Old-Fashione 
Flavor... 





®@ For the genuine old-fashioned flavor of 
bread “Grandmother used to bake,” always 
use tried and true Yeast Foam! If bread 
isn’t the best you ever baked, mail us a note 
telling cost of ingredients, attach the Yeast 
Foam wrapper, and we will refund your 
money! 


Save Trips to Store, Save Money! Now 
with tires and gas rationed, keep YEAST 
FOAM handy on your pantry shelf. It keeps 
without refrigeration . . . ready for use at 
your convenience! And costs only 2c a cake 
—enough for four loaves! 


Save Precious Daylight Time! The YEAST 
FOAM DAYLIGHT SAVING WAY, you prepare 
the dough the night before. Next morning, 
when fully doubled in bulk, dough is ready 
to shape into loaves. You have bread out of 
the oven before noon, the best part of day 
free! Ask for the DAYLIGHT SAVING RECIPE 
when you buy Yeast Foam! 

Hint — For even FASTER results — saving up to 114 
hours EXTRA in breadmaking time—use 11% or 
cakes Yeast Foam instead of the one cake called 
for in most Yeast Foam recipes. 


YEAST FOAM 


Northwestern Yeast Company 





Make New lady-in-Crochet 
GUEST TOWELS 


2 TOWELS WITH 
STAMPED DESIGN 


2 BALLS CROCHET 


COTTON—CHOICE 
OF PINK OR BLUE 
. 
Ss No. 922. Easy to embroider and 
- crochet. The charming “‘Lady-in- 
INSTRUCTIONS Crochet” is new and different. Her 


skirt is formed by crocheting into 
the hemstitching. The scalloped 
edging makes the hem of her dress. For $1 you re- 
ceive two large white cotton huck towels, 17x25 inches, 
stamped and hemstitched ... embroidery thread to 
work the colorful garden . . . crochet cotton for the 
gracefulskirt...easy-to-follow instructions. Order by 
number above at 2 for $1—or send 50c for mate- 
rials to complete one towel. Give choice of color—soft 
pink or blue. Your money back if you are not de- 
lighted with this value. Send for your towels today! 








FREDERICK HERRSCHNER CO 


508 S. FRANKLIN " H AG 7 LL 
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Hetto Folks: 

This is Joe. I’m talking for the fellows 
in the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and 
yes, in the Coast Guard too, and in that 
big Air Corps of ours. 

Not so long ago a bunch of question- 
naires floated around our_ barracks. 
Seems as if you civilians want to know 
what we fellows in the services want for 
Christmas. Well, this is just a premiere of 
what showed up on those questionnaires. 

What we want first and most and 
always are letters, and more LETTERS. 
We can’t ever get too many of them, 
nor can we ever tell you in words what 
they mean to us. That goes for us here 
on American soil just as it does for the fel- 
lows somewhere overseas. We live to get 
letters from home, from our gir] friends 
and sweethearts, and from our closest 
friends. And it’s a pretty big thrill, too, 
to get letters from mere acquaintances. 

Next to letters, we want family photo- 
graphs and a swell picture of the only 
girl. Don’t send us huge, cumbersome, 
on-the-piano-type photos tho, ’cause we 
just can’t tote “em around. A three-by- 
five or a five-by-seven picture in an un- 
breakable frame is duck soup—wonder- 
ful! And by all means don’t pass up 
sending snapshots, not only at Christmas, 
but anytime. We're crazy about pic- 
tures of the old farm or the old home 
town; just knowing they’re still there as 
we left them is worth yelling about. 


Tat brings us around to something 
else—the home-town paper and _ the 
magazines we used to break our necks 
to read at home. How we miss ’em. 
You'll do a “heap of giving”’ if you send 
your favorite service man, or men, a 
subscription to the home-town paper 
and a magazine or two. But you aren’t 
allowed to send papers and magazines 
to personnel overseas unless they send a 
written request or subscription slip. 
Now for the things you can go shop- 
ing for. First, for the men overseas. Top- 
ping the list are cigarettes. Good brands 
of American cigarettes are hard to get 
at overseas stations and no mistake. So 
the fellows over there are saying “How 
about a carton or two of our favorite 





(Ay Give ‘em What They’: 


By Margaret Hegerfeld 


Drawing by Sid Hix 


cigarettes?” And if he prefers cigars, 
pipe tobacco, or plug that’s your cue to 
a mighty finé Christmas gift. Smoking 
accessories as gifts aren’t too popular 
with men on home soil, however, be- 
cause they can get plenty for themselves 


at any PX. 
THERE are many of us who could do 


with a good wrist watch. One survey re- 
vealed that 91 percent of our Navy men 
contacted by the survey preferred getting 
a weatherproof and shockproof wrist 
watch for Christmas. The soldiers and 
marines like wrist watches, too, a lot. Un- 
less they are weatherproof and shockproof 
tho, they’re not much good to any of us. 

Here’s something that’s more popular 
with the fellows overseas than here, yet 
none of us would groan at getting it. 
That’s a solid shaving kit that can 
be carried and tossed around without 
getting smashed to smithereens. You'll 
have to pay from $6 to $8 for such a kit, 
maybe more. It should contain shaving 
cream, after-shave lotion and talc, and 
razor blades. Especially, razor blades for 
the overseas boys; they can’t get many 
of them. And you’re tops if you’ll send 


that soldier or sailor a couple of tubes of 


his favorite toothpaste and two or three 
toothbrushes. It’s these little things we 
miss most—and remember longest when 
we get them. 


I KNOW some of you have been won- 
dering about sending food. Strike the 
perishables off the list for friends over- 
seas. You can send candy and nuts to 
foreign ports tho, and be pretty certain 


of their arriving in good shape. Of 


course you'll not send a candy that'll 
melt with the first tropic breeze. Pref- 
erably, for good-condition on arrival, 
you’d better choose a hard candy or one 
especially well wrapped. Our boys in 
other lands seem to get an awful hanker- 
ing for good old American chocolate 
candy, and if you could scare up a 
chocolate flavored candy of any kind 
that could stand to ride an ocean and a 
desert or two, they’d all be for getting it. 
Better check with your post office tho on 
the amount you are allowed to send. 
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Asking for 


-_ | 


If you want to send cookies and cakes 
and the like to the Armed Forces on home 
ground, okay—providing you do a super- 
duper job of wrapping them. Something 
made in the kitchen back home will make 
every fellow just a bit homesick, but so 
darn happy he’s fit to burst a blood vessel. 

Leather wallets with the proper insig- 
nia are a big hit with most of us. So are 
pen and pencil sets with clips so that they 
may be worn on shirts. Another good in- 
vestment as far as we are concerned is a 
sood wind-proof cigarette lighter. 

There are a great many things we fel- 
lows would like and not the least of them 
is a pocket-sized Bible or New Testament. 
Many of us have gotten one or the other 
somewhere along the way, but some of us 
have not. We use, and certainly need 
them, a lot more than you think. So if 
your soldier or sailor doesn’t have one, 
won’t you see that he gets one? 


Ni YW THERE are a few things that 
sailors would like for Christmas for which 
the soldiers have no use. I’m speaking of 
port ible radios and phonographs. About 
half the sailors filling out the Christmas gift 
questionnaires requested these two things. 
Sailors like waterproof money belts too. 

If you have already showered your 
pecial in the service with all the things 
I’ve mentioned, take a chance on an over- 
night bag which supplies a place to keep 
papers flat, a fully equipped sewing kit 
with good scissors, a writing kit large 
enough so we can write on our laps, bath 
towels with our names on them, regula- 
tion-color wool socks, white hankies, a 
pocket knife (for soldiers) less than two 
inches long, a flashlight, a compact First 
\id kit (containing adhesive tape, gauze, 
insect repellent, and aspirin), a pocket 
album for snapshots, and a polished metal 
inbreakable mirror. A foot comfort service 
kit woe h holds aids for the foot-sore, is a 
good idea too. 

That’s about our say. Except for this: 
Won’t you send your gifts so we will get 
them by Christmas? I was overseas last 
Christmas and I know what it is to be with- 

1 package to share with the buddies on 
Christmas morning. There are certain post 
ofice regulations made to help you with 

our Christmas mailing. Here’s some of the 
information for you. To reach him by 
Christmas, the unsolicited Christmas gifts 
ent by parcel post to Army personnel over- 
‘eas must be mailed between September 
15 and October 15. Before or after that, 
gilts may be mailed only on presentation 

t the post office of a letter from a soldier 
overseas, requesting the article. Gifts for 
Navy men overseas should be mailed be- 
tween September 15 and November 1. 
For parcel post gifts to India and China, 
September 15 should be the deadline. To 
ssure delivery, Christmas cards should 
iso be mailed during this time. As for us 

t home—you can start Christmas shop- 
ping anytime now. All we say is get it 

us early. 

I say it again—send us letters and photos. 
Lots of them. They’re really what we want 
nore than anything else, and there’s noth- 
ing you could do that would make us 
happier than giving us what we want. 

Remember me to all the gang. 

Your Joe 





MORE WAYS TO MAKE 
MONEY WITH INSULATION 















ZONOLITE CONCRETE alien 4 a warm, 
dry, insulated farrowing house floor— 
serves you more ways—soon pays for itself. 





DAIRY PROFITS step up immediately 
when cows are made more comfortable 
by insulating the barn. A small invest- 
ment with large profits. 





HOME COMFORT is greatly increased 
and profitable fuel savings start as soon 
as Zonolite is installed. Easily poured into 
place—you can do it yourself. 
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STEP UP PROFITS ALL OVER 
THE FARM WITH ZONOLITE! 


It’s a scientific fact that hens lay much better 
when protected from extremes of cold and 
heat. Adequate insulation protects both 
ways, and so effectively that increased lay- 
ing invariably shows a substantial profit on 
the investment. For this purpose Zonolite 
Granular Fill Insulation and Zonolite Insu- 
lating Concrete cannot be equalled for 
insulating efficiency, ease of installation and 
surprisingly low installed cost. 


PAYS PROFITS INDEFINITELY 
The granular fill type is as easy to install as 
pouring beans from a bag. It is not only far 
more efficient than straw-loft insulation but 
will not harbor vermin —is rotproof, mois- 
tureproof, fireproof and virtually non-set- 
tling. Zonolite Insulating Concrete floors 
made with Zonolite aggregate in place of 
sand and gravel are both warmer and drier. 
Thus laying houses, brooder houses and, in 
fact, all farm buildings including the house 
can be effectively insulated top, bottom and 
all sides. Zonolite insulation quickly pays 
for itself in increased production, increased 
comfort and fuel savings, and then continues 
to pay dividends indefinitely. 
MORE COMFORT IN AN INSULATED HOME 
Insulating your home not only cuts fuel bills 
and work of fuel handling, but also greatly 
increases comfort by keeping you warm in 
winter and cool in summer. It adds, too, to 
the resale value of your farm and shows 
decidedly worthwhile profits in many other 
ways. Why not get all the facts? 
See Your Local Lumber and Building Material Dealer 
FREE WORK SHEETS Show how to insulate 
all farm buildings, 
Send no money—just the coupon. 


UNIVERSAL ZONOLITE INSULATION CO. 
Dept. SF-10, 135 S. La Salle St., Chicago 3, Hl. 


' 
UNIVERSAL ZONOLITE INSULATION CO. 1 
Dept. SF-10, 135 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Ill. ' 
Please send me literature and work sheets for in- ' 
sulating various types of farm buildings. : 
NOME. 0 0.00 000066000000 eocevs cevecovesecece cece ' 
RUE < 1 vcknondedvesoetieatssstvees gene inde : 
SE ee eee er ee ' 
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“It makes quick work of dirt!” 


It doesn’t take a lot of hard work and hard 
scrubbing to clean with Bon Ami! In fact, it’s 
a pleasure to see the quick way Bon Ami makes 
porcelain shine. For Bon Ami is free from 
scratchy grit and strong alkalis. That’s impor- 
tant — because it means that Bon Ami helps 
keep things smooth and shining. Makes even 
the hard cleaning jobs easier! 


Bon Ami 


polishes as it cleans 
_—EEE 


“hasn't 
scratched 
~ ott? 
\ yet! 





























‘CLABB 





ALONG WITH THE 


BEST oF EVERYTHING 


; Wise housewives guard against waste 
' by choosing only the finest ingredients 
z for war-time baking . . . But, remember, 
4% high quality does not always mean high 
# cost... You actually pay less for the 
é' quality that has made Clabber Girl the 











The DOUBLE ui? ? baking day favorite of millions. 

N G po Ser Ask Mother, She Knows: Clabber Girl 
quiet O8 Slump ons a 
¥ Guaranteed by OX 
Good Housekeeping 


wOETECTIVE OF we 
ras Aoveaniseo TH 


goes with the best of everything, for 
baking. 


HULMAN AND COMPANY, TERRE HAUTE, IND. 
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Successful Recipes 


PORK CHOPS AND DRESSING 


Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen 


11% teaspoons sal! 
V4 teaspoon pepper 
34, tablespoon 

powdered sage 
11% cups milk 


6 medium pork chops 

6 cups fine bread 
cubes 

1 medium sized 
onion, chopped 
fine 





BEST EVER BROWN BREAD 


Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen 


1 cup graham flour 
2 cups milk 

34 cup molasses 

1 cup raisins 


1 teaspoon soda 
1 teaspoon salt 
1 cup corn meal 
1 cup rye meal 





QUICK BEET PICKLE 
Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen 


1 pint shredded 
cooked beets 

2 tablespoons 
horse-radish 


1 cup mild cider 
vinegar 

2 tablespoons sugar 

Ye teaspoon salt 





%* Next time you serve sauerkraut try it 
the Norwegian way. Heat meat drippings 
in a heavy skillet. Add the kraut and 

sprinkling of caraway (or celery) seed 
Cover, and cook five minutes. It’s a quick 


dish—and appetizing. 
* If you like a spicy pot roast gravy, ru! 
your roast with powdered ginger, and 
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Are You Feeding 


* 
* *% It’s better-breakfast time! Um! 
And how good a steaming bow!ful 
x of oatmeal tastes these cold a.m.’s 
served with hot toast, a bit of jam, 
* fresh fruit, and an egg, cooked just 
right! Oatmeal is a “good for you” 
* food. It steps up the nutritive val- 
ue of anything to which it’s added. 
* It’s high in iron, phosphorus, and 
thiamin; provides energy and pro- 
* tein. Serve it often in cooked meat 
loaf, soups, bread and muffins 
~ The British toast it and sprinkle it 
over stewed fruit. Good. 
& * Get the butter out of its cold 
storage place long enough ahead o! 
oe serving time to soften. Waste no fat 
by using more than is necessary. 
* %* Cheese is on the “‘be sure and 
save”’ list, too. Use every little bit. 
* Cut off only as much as you need 
each time, then store the rest tight- 
+ ly wrapped in paper or a clean 
cloth. Cheese molds without spoll- 
* ing; cut off mold and use the rest. 
* There’s Vitamin A in yellow 
* squash. Bake it these fall days an¢ 
serve it piping hot. Sweet potatoes 
ve are just full of Vitamin. A, 
Young and old alike need a su; 
* 
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[ Continued from page 78 | 


—Mrs. L. C., Ind. 


Brown chops on both sides in their own 
Combine the remaining ingredients, 
and mix well. Grease a shallow baking pan 
nd pack in dressing. Top with the chops; 
cover and bake in a moderate oven (350°) 
1 hour. Serves six. 





—Mrs. A. S., Ill. 


Sift first four ingredients. Add graham 

r and milk and stir well. Then add 

lasses and raisins. Grease two 1-pound 

round cans and fill a little more than half 

full. Cover tightly. Steam four hours. This 

is light and makes delicious sandwiches for 
ternoon coffee or tea. 





—Mrs. L. S., N. Y. 


Cook vinegar, sugar, and salt to boiling, 
and boil two minutes. Pour the mixture 
over the beets in a bow]. Add horse-radish. 
Taste for seasonings; add more if desired. 
Let stand one hour before serving with or 
without chilling. Makes three cups. Grand 

h meat. 





thicken the liquid in which it is cooked. It’s 
tasty, and especially good with cornbread 
or hot biscuits. 


* One dollar is paid for every reader's rec- 
ipe published in our magazine. Why notshare 
your family’s favorites? Address Successful 
Recipes Department, Successful Farming, Des 
Moines 3, lowa—Editors. 
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Your Family Well? 


of ‘‘A” each day for good eyesight. * 
* Check up every day to see if 
these foods are in your menus: * 

Milk, for a growing child, three- 
fourths to one quart every day. For * 
other family members, one pint 
or more. 7 

Tomatoes, oranges, grapefruit, 
green cabbage, raw salad greens, * 
one serving or more for Vitamin 
C, you know. 

Leafy green or yellow vege- 
tables—one or more servings for 
each person (you’ll get some Vita- 
min A here). 

Don’t forget two servings of 
other vegetables (potatoes, too), 
and fruits canned or fresh. 

Eggs, one a day or at least three 
a week, These little bundles pack 
a nutritional wallop. 

Meat, poultry, fish, once a day 
lor this protein food. 

Cereals and bread, at least two 
servings of whole grain products 
or enriched bread. 

Fats, to keep the body regulated. 

ets, a little in moderation, for 
energy and satisfaction. Water, 
six or more glasses each day. 
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Adults and Children Must Have the 
VITALITY ELEMENT Stored in Natural Oatmeal 


| Sip eoned family with growing chil- 
dren should know these facts. 
Less meat per day means less of a 
basic vitality-growth element, pro- 
tein. Yet, every growing child must 
have protein for growth. Every adult 
needs protein to fight fatigue, for 
real stamina and energy. And no 
other food element can be substi- 
tuted for protein. 

Of all the cereals, natural oatmeal 
is richest in this important growth 
necessity—this basic fatigue-fighting 
element. No responsible authority 
has disagreed with this fact. 

No ready-to-eat cereal, even if part 
oats, matches the protein growth 
value of natural Quaker Oats. 


em 





Nature favors natural oatmeal in 
many ways. It is richest thrifty 
source of spark plug Vitamin B,. 
This vitamin helps guard growing 
children against irritability, nerv- 
ousness, Constipation. Helps guard 
you against nervousness and easy 
fatigue. 

Give big bowls of hot delicious 
Quaker Oats to the children every 
morning to help guard wartime 

rowth. Recently, 504 out of 514 
ood authorities recommended a 
hot breakfast for every growing 
child and working adult. So guard 
your Own stamina and energy by 
enjoying this great natural whole- 
grain food daily. Not rationed! 
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What Every 
Laxative User 
Ought to Know 


Some Laxatives are 
woo Strong 


It doesn’t pay to 

dose yourself with 
. harsh, bad-tasting 
4 laxatives! Medicine 
ye, that’s foo strong can 
“ often do you more 
harm than good. 








And it’s not wise to 
take something 
that’s too mild to 
give you the relief 
you need! Such lax- 
atives often leave 
you feeling worse 
than before! 





When taken in 
proper doses, 








Try the 
"HAPPY MEDIUM’ LAXATIVE 


Ex-Lax is thorough and effective. But 
Ex-Lax is gentle, too! It won’t weaken or 
upset you, Won't make you feel bad after- 
wards, And remember, Ex-Lax tastes good, 
too — just like fine chocolate! It’s as good 
for children as it is for grown-ups. In 
10¢ and 25¢ sizes at all drug stores. 


As a precaution use only as directed. 





The Original 


Chocolated Laxative 














“Never saw anything 
like it,” say folks who 
plant Michael-Leonard Seed! “Plants are 
so vigorous, and fast growing—vegetables 
are larger, better-flavored—and what 
yields!” Next time, plant your garden with 
this scientifically bred, home garden seed. 
For name of dealer write Michael-Leonard 
Co., Desk 205, 333 W. 35th., Chicago. 


MICHAEL-LEONARD CO. 
333 W. 35TH ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 


FALSE TEETH 


KLUTCH holds them tighter 


KLUTCH forms a comfort cushion; holds dental 
plates so much firmer and snugger that one can eat 
— talk with greater comfort and security; in many 

cases almost as well as with natural teeth. Klutch 
nau ons the constant fear of a dropping, rocking, 
chafing plate. 25c and 50c at druggists. . If your 
druggist hasn't it, don’t waste money on substi- 
tutes, but send us 10c and we will mail you a gener- 
ous trial box. ©. P. inc. 


KLUTCH CO., Box 3036-3, ELMIRA, N. Y. 
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covon DEQULY TICKS... 


By Maxine Schweiker 


Time and time again we’ve been thrilled at seeing a 
magician pull fluffy white rabbits out of hats and knotted 
silk handkerchiefs out of sleeves. But these magic acts would 
lose their appeal immediately if the magician showed us how 
he did them. And it’s the same with beauty tricks. Your 
family likes to think of you as being naturally attractive. 
They don’t want to be made too aware of how you’ve 
attained that beauty. 

It’s never very thrilling to look at a head covered with 
curlers even tho it does result in new life to your coiffure 
between visits to the beauty shop. But while your hair is 
pinned up or in curlers, here’s how you can look pretty and 
pert at breakfast and at morning chores: Tie around your 


head a gay bandanna with all three points in a big knot at 
the top, Southern-mammy style. Or wear a net or crocheted 
snood, with odds and ends of ribbons tied in gay bows all 


7 over it, to do the concealing act. 
gs »? 
™ 


NK Le 


great deal from a half-hour’s 


Very often as we get older, we find our skins need frequent 
pampering with rich cream. If you hate to risk smearing 
cream on your bed linens, and your husband objects to 
planting a good-night kiss on a greasy face, then use your 
rich cream only in the daytime. Your skin will benefit a 
s application of tissue cream, 


i which might just as well be used during the privacy of your 
bath or while you’re working alone in the chicken house or 


in the house at everyday chores. 
Plucking your eyebrows is another of those jobs where an 
audience definitely isn’t necessary. No one will ever wonder 
about your neat, well-shaped brows unless he notices you 
hard at work weeding them out. Just remember the con- 
tortions your face went thru last time you plucked! Remem- 
ber—and spare the tweezers when you have spectators. 
And speaking of removing hair, now that leg-flattering 
silk and nylon hosiery are only sweet memories, and even 
their fine cotton and rayon cousins are so precious, it’s 
more important than ever to keep your legs smooth for the 
best possible appearance. A depilatory (cream or powder), a 
skin abrasive, or the razor will remove excess hair efficiently, 
making your rayon or cotton hose more flattering. And most 
of us like to keep our armpits, as well as our legs, free from 
hair. Of course, these unglamorous hair-removing jobs 
should be confined strictly to the bathroom and to you! 


Are your frowns staying with you? A triangular-shaped 


piece of adhesive tape (you can buy or make one) or scotch 








Michael -Leonard 





tape worn frequently between the brows will help keep 
middle-of-the-forehead lines away. But wear the little frown- 
chasers at night or whenever you are alone doing concen- 
trating work. 

Every imperfect complexion needs an occasional pickup 
with a cream mask. Tho you may look like a ghost while 
you’re waiting for it to harden, a cream mask really does 
freshen your skin. It takes only about half an hour, so shoo 








F 


make-up, but they don’t like to see it applied in public. And 
neither does anyone else, altho women still persist in repair- 
ing their faces whenever they want to. It’s all right to fluff a 
little powder on your nose but should you need to use rouge, 
lipstick, or a comb, better seek the privacy of a dressing 


room—for more reasons than one. Think of the “screwy’’ 


expressions you can have while applying make-up! Another 
thing, if your husband doesn’t see you staring wide-eyed into 
a mirror as you touch mascara lightly to the tips of your 
lashes, he’ll never object to the result. But let him see you at 
the job, 
stuff?” 


and he’ll say disgustedly, ‘What! Do you use that 
And another irritation to most men is the grating 


the family away for that short a time. 
Most men are quite aware that their 


ec 


women folks”’ use 





sound of the file or emery board rubbing against fingernails 


You don’t want to forget your hands, of course, but why no! 
work on them when no one is around—when you're ‘‘mask- 
ing” your complexion, for example? 
sightly chipped colored polish during 
just a clear coat to lend sheen. Why merit raised eyebrows 
from your husband or brothers? You'll be more glamorous 
to them if you don’t let them in on all your beauty tricks. 

Be discreet with your beauty-making, 
credit for much better looks than are naturally yours! ENO 


Rather than risk un- 
cc ° s. ‘ 
working hours’’ us 


and you'll get 
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Dear Club Girls: 
Wouldn’t it be fun if we could fly around 

on a magic carpet and see what other Clubs 

accomplish, how they face their problems 
and get in on the fun they have? 

I wish all of you might have had a magic 
ride to the wartime Victory conference 
which Iowa’s county 4-H presidents held 
not long ago. Here young leaders came 
to face their problems, search for answers, 
make new friendships, and exchange ideas. 

Ninety-five presidents attended the con- 
ference. I sat there all agog listening to 
their chatter of what they’ve been doing 
all summer. One of the things which im- 
pressed me most was the fact that 57 
of these girls have a plan for buying stamps 
and War Bonds regularly. Can you say 
this for yourself? 

Nearly all of these county presidents had 
cared for the family garden, and many 
helped their dads by driving the tractor or 
the team. One girl made this report, “an- 
other Club mate and I gathered 10 tons of 
scrap metal.” 

As I listened to these heroines of the 
4-H front, I thought “‘this is just a sample 
of what the rest of the 4-H’ers are doing 
all over the United States.” 

Sitting near me was a sun-browned girl 
who told me she’d been a 4-H’er for five 
years, and was this year elected president 
of her county 4-H organization. “‘Do you 
find it difficult to get co-operation from 
the girls, now when everyone is so busy?” 
I asked. ‘*Well,” she said, ‘‘all Clubs have 
little difficulties which must be ironed out. 
Once a girl accepts the honor of being her 
Club president she accepts responsibility, 
too—in fact she becomes an ‘ironer- 
uter.? If leaders have the right attitude 
about Club work they usually get the co- 
operation of the girls.” 

Other 4-H’ers told me about master 
demonstration teams in their counties— 
girls who’ve prepared demonstrations on 
he canning of vegetables, meat, and fruit 
and presented them to community groups 
in small towns and cities. 

Most folks don’t realize how much time 

takes to get a demonstration to the 
smooth” stage. These girls are making 
ine contributions to their communities 
with these demonstrations. 

\s I heard the presidents discussing the 
correct procedure for business meetings 
ind how to go about organizing new Clubs, 
| thought of the many adult groups who 
could take a lesson from you girls! 

hanks for your letters. I’m always glad 
to hear from you. Don’t forget to write me 
‘I can help you in any way. 


Your club editor, 
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—Happy Home dresses would be first to be decorated—for 















“extraordinary fashion and distinguished wartime service” 
on the home front. American women have been heaping 
honors on them—for their gay fabrics— morale-lifting styles 
and dependability in line of duty. Famous coast to coast at 
prices that are surprisingly modest for so much style and 
quality. $1.75 to $2.75 at your favorite stores! 


RELIANCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


212 W. Monroe St. + Chicago, Ill. 
New York Offices: 
200 Fifth Ave. + 1350 Broadway 
MAKERS OF Big Yank Work Clothing 






























































hice Aywon Shirts « Yankshire Coats + No-Tare 

ous 7 Zeet- Shorts » Universal Pajamas + Kay Whitney 

ks. ? and Happy Home Frocks « Yank Jr. Boys’ Wear 

get Parachutes for Men and Matériel 
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A cozy &2tra Koom iN 
YOUR PRESENT HOME WITH 


FIR-TEX i.xcruc. J 
= AND TILE! ¢ 








TOUGH WOOD FIBERS . 
Fir-Tex is made from natural | , 
wood fibers, sterilized and felted s 

together into firm, solid boards, 
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BETTER SHEATHING 

Use Fir-Tex Sheathing on roof 
and outer walls. Sheathing and 
insulation in one board, at 
one cost. 


7 BS ae 
BETTER PLASTER BASE ising 
The modern way to prepare 
walls for plaster. Prevents lath 


marks . . . greatly reduces 
plaster cracking, insulates. 


Dingy Attic Space can be transformed Seg 
into a Bright, Livable Room = 


N™ you can add extra rooms within your 
present home. Dingy attics can be made into 
beautiful bedrooms. Basements can be transformed 





into pleasant game rooms. You're going to have to ; ~ 2s 

eal more of your time at home. Make it more ; SY fi 

spacious and more livable. ~ 
For extra rooms, use Fir-Tex Color Panels. Fir-Tex ws 

is interior finish and insulation combined in one ro 


board. No paint, calcimine or wallpaper is neéessary. 
Five attractive pastel colars: Ivrykote, Wheatkote, 
Greenkote, Blukote, Aprikote. 


ke 


Se ee es tL 
agit FREE— 28-page FIR-TEX CATALOG IN COLOR. [Illustrates 
e many selections for wall and ceiling finishes. Shows how 
33 

= you can add extra rooms within your home. 


Mail to: FIR-TEX, Porter Building, Portland, Oregon. 








> Name ~ i 


Address___ siya alana teat ——. SF -O-43 


INSULATING BUILDING BO 


















/ATTENTION, DEALERS! 















COLEMAN IRONS, 
LAMPS, LANTERNS, 
AND STOVES. 


Books—fFarm Shop Practice, by Mark M. Jones. 
Necessity has made most every farmer something 
of a carpenter, something of a mechanic, and so 
every farmer and farm boy who gets this book is 
going to like its direct, simple, yet comprehensive 
treatment of tools and basic tool processes. The 
book includes sections on farm w work and car- 
pentry, coid-metal work, farm blacksmithing, 
plow sharpening, farm concrete work, harness re- 
gets, rope work. Illustrated, 315 pages, cloth, $2.75. 
end money to Successful Farming. 








Now you, too, can keep your essential 
Coleman Appliances working like 
new. Increased material allowances 
to us now make vital repair a 





OR SPREAD ON ROOSTS 








available at your Coleman dealer’s! 
Books—Practical Instruction for Paper Hanging. 


Take your old Coleman appliance by Ewing and Harris. Intended for apprentices and 

9 . journeymen decorators—but isn't that just what 

to your dealer S now for repair work. many a farm family has to become when the job of 
home improvement has to be tackled by members 


If he does not have the needed parts, of the household ? Several hundred apprentices have 
been trained as paper hangers with the material 


hav i i ray! included in this book. Illustrated, ly 200 ‘ 
ave him order them right aw ay: cloth, $2. Sond money oluetttaua 


“Keep ’em Working!” beads . 
FREE! Mail postcard for free booklet tell- AT FIRST \ \ ey 
uss 066 


ing “How To Make ’Em Work Like New!” | SIGN OF A 
666 TABLETS. SALVE. NOSE DROPS 












THE COLEMAN LAMP AND STOVE CO., Dept. SF-18 
Wichita, Kans. Chicago, Ill. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Los Angeles, Calif. Toronto, Canada 318 


Coleman 
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By Elizabeth Storm Ferguson 





Can YOU think of any one thing that 
makes a “‘company” meal or a hurry-up 
snack for the family more of a success 
than a jar of rich, luscious, canned chick- 
en? Creamed chicken on hot biscuits; 
drumsticks, thighs, and breasts lying o1 
a bed of savory dressing; chicken salad 
escalloped chicken; any of these tempters 
can be made in a hurry when the store- 
room boasts of a shelf of canned chicken 
Chicken canned in a variety of \ 
and in several sized jars offers a variet) 
of ideas at the very start. The choice 
pieces may be canned in pintsand quarts 
The bony pieces, ribs, backs, necks, and 
wings are cooked, picked off the bone 
and canned in pints or half pints. 
Chicken Savory is a splendid wa 

take care of the old roosters past thei! 
prime. This flavorsome canned m 
makes the most delicious sandwiches you 
ever tasted and is equally good baked 
with macaroni, spaghetti, or noodles 


Chicken Savory 


7 pounds of 14 cup chopped 
dressed chicken onion 

5 teaspoons salt 1 large bay leaf 

Ye cup chopped 2 sprigs parsley 
celery 2 quarts water 


Combine and cook ingredients unt 
tender. (You may use a pressure cooke! 
Remove the bay leaf, pick meat from | 
bones and pack loosely in jars. Cover 
within one inch of jar top with hot bro 
and process 90 minutes at 10 to 12 pounds 
pressure or 3 hours in boiling wate! 
there is any broth left, put it into jars 
process at the same time. Use it later in 
soup, dressing, or gravy. 

Chicken Gumbo is one of my 
savers.” I cook dumplings or nood|: 
it. For an oven dish, I alternate layers 0! 








you 


ked 


les. 
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For Jiffy Meals 


cooked rice or macaroni with the gumbo 
and leftover peas or carrots if I happen 
to have any, and top the whole dish off 
with a layer of dry bread crumbs which 
have been “buttered” in chicken fat. 


Chicken Gumbo 


Ye cup chopped 
green p=pper 
smoked ham 2 cups cut okra 

2 cups chopped 4 cups tomatoes 
onion 4 cups chicken 

2 small bay leaves broth 


3 cups chicken 
1 cup cubed 


Combine all the ingredients and sim- 
mer 30 minutes. Remove the bay leaves 
and pack hot. Process 90 minutes at 10 
to 12 pounds pressure, or 3 hours in boil- 
ing water. Some cooks add parsley, cel- 
ery or thyme. If you haven’t grown okra 
in your garden, do try to get some 

t the grocery for it is the okra that really 
iakes”’ the gumbo. 

If your family doesn’t want to gobble 
the giblets up the first chance they have 
after you have canned chicken you may 
nt to can them, too. They make ex- 
cellent sandwich filling, or may be added 
to the soup or gumbo to stretch it outa bit. 


Here are some suggestions: 


1. Chickens are easier to dress if they 
have water but no feed for 12 to 15 hours 
before killing. 
2. Killing by cutting the blood vessels 
in the neck or throat is preferable to 
chopping off heads or wringing necks 
because the chickens bleed more thoroly. 
3. Pin feathers come out more easily if 
soda is added to the scalding water (1 
tablespoon to each gallon water). 
4. Chicken seems to be better flavored 
d more tender if allowed to cool very 
thoroly before cooking or canning. 
5. All chicken should be canned hot. 
Large pieces may be heated by dropping 
» hot water or by simmering with a 
little water. Young fries may be browned 
in hot fat before packing but do not dip 
into flour before browning; flour some- 
es causes an undesirable flavor. 
6. Chicken canned raw or partially 
cooked needs 1 teaspoon salt per quart. 
7. Fill jars to within 1 inch of the top 
with hot water or broth. If chicken is 
packed raw, fill jars half full of broth or 
hot water. The juice from the chicken 
| fill the jar. 
8. [The same amount of time is recom- 
mended for processing chicken, regard- 
less of the size of jars or whether the 
chicken is partially cooked or entirely 
cooked. In a pressure cooker, 90 minutes 
0 or 12 pounds pressure, or in boiling 
water 3 hours will insure a thoroly cooked 
and sterilized product. 
9 All the standard practices of good 
canning apply to chicken canning, such 
lean jars, good lids, correct process- 
ine time, cooling as fast as possible after 
processing, and storing in a cool place. 









Who is this man who 
saw the Gordons’ future? 


4 


HE Gordons didn’t know him when he 
called, just two months ago. Yet they'll be 
forever grateful for his ‘‘second sight.” 


“Every three years,’’ the man had said, “the 
average driver has an accident. It’s my job to 
spare you loss that accidents have meant to other 
farmers—and you might have one tomorrow.” 

Bill Gordon wasn’t worried. He was a good 
driver, and wasn’t driving much. But it did 
happen...a week after the man had called. 

He was driving into town. There was a 
wreck, and the other man was badly hurt. The 
court said Bill must pay! 

If the man who guessed their future had not 
convinced the Gordons they should have in- 
surance, they'd have had to mortgage their 
farm to pay a heavy judgment! 

Who is the man who saved the Gordons 
from financial ruin? 






He is a representative of the 
~,, State Farm Mutual Automobile 
Insurance Company 


Yes, and there are 7,000 
others like him, ready to 
help you avoid accident loss! 


Let your State Farm agent show you why 
auto insurance is so important—especially in 
wartime. He'll show you that most accidents 
have always occurred at speeds /ess than 35... 
and that personal injury damages . . . and re- 
pair costs .. . tend to be Aigher than ever before! 

Ask him about State Farm's More-Auto-In- 
surance-For-Y our-Money Plan. It makes protec- 
tion so low in cost no driver can afford to be 
without it. In fact, this economical plan is the 
reason why more farmers insure their cars with 
State Farm Mutual than with any other com- 
pany in the world! 

four State Farm policy is non-assessable, 
and rates are adjusted to your gas ration card. 
Those who “‘share the ride”’ are covered. 





Your State Farm agent will also tell you the 
advantages of State Farm's unique 80% Co/li- 
Sion coverage. It pays 80c of every collision 
repair bill dollar, and everything over $250. 
Medical Payments pays up to $500 a person in 
medical expenses in accidents for which you 
are not legally liable. Comprehensive covers loss 
or damage due to fire, theft or thirty other 
causes. Emergency Road Service and Bail Bond 
coverage pays 80% of towing and other road 
service expenses, and also 80% of any fee you 
are required to pay for a bail bond. 

Ask your agent about similar advantages of 
State Farm Life Insurance. (The names used in 
this advertisement are fictitious.) 


* BUY U. S. WAR BONDS AND STAMPS * 











INSURANCE 


BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 
Pacific Coast Office: BERKELEY, CALIF. 
Canadian Office: TORONTO, CANADA 











FREE to Drivers —New Informative Booklet 
wre ee rr ee 
Mr. G. E. MECHERLE sF-103 | 
State Farm Insurance Companies 
Bloomington, Illinois 


| Please send me your new booklet presenting 
| basic facts about automobile insurance. I under- 
| stand this request will not obligate me in any way. 
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HOW MANY DAYS 
MAKE A DOZEN? 





Ration-ayd Can Help You Cut Down 
The Number of Eggless Days 


It’s simple ABC to say that the more eggs 
a hen lays the more profitable she is. The 
eggless days cut down the profits. 


Ration-ayd, a Supplement for Poultry 
Feeds, can help you keep your hens in 
high production. It is an economical 
source of Vitamins B-G and D from milk 


the same amount of feed. Well cared for 
birds raised from egg to maturity on 
mashes that contain Ration-ayd are strong, 
healthy pullets. 


Whether you buy your feeds ready 
mixed or have them mixed for you, make 
certain that Ration-ayd is in your feeds. 


Write for free booklet—‘“‘How to Feed 
Ration-ayd Vitamins and Nutritive Factors 
to Poultry.” 


and fish sources that are essential in egg 
laying. 

Ration-ayd unlocks nutritional values 
in other feed ingredients and helps the 
chickens to get more nourishment from 


THE BORDEN COMPANY 
SPECIAL PRODUCTS DIVISION 
350 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 











Books—Coloring, Finishing, and Painting Wood, by A. C. Newell, supplies in the most minute detail 
the ‘“‘whys and hows’"’ of getting wood in proper condition for the finest of finishing, and in addition there 
is extremely complete discussion of the newest techniques in finishes of practically all kinds. Tho this book 
goes into the matter of wood finishing in more detail than might be required by most farmers, there are 
some who have treasured old furniture and fine hardwoods in their homes, woods that deserve only the 
finest of professional treatment. For jobs of that kind, and for the rural library as a source of sound tech- 
nical information on the fine wood-finishing, this is a splendid book. Illustrated, 480 pages, cloth, $4.50. 
Send money to Successful Farming. 





Books—aAll About Flowering Bulbs, by T. A. Weston. An amazing amount of useful information is here 
available on about 80 families of bulbs, among which are both hardy and tender kinds, spring flowering, 
summer flowering, and forcing kinds. Illustrated, 184 pages, $2. Send money to Successful Farming. 






















This famous 107-year-old name 
and trade mark signifies wet 
weather protection to men 
serving their Country 
on our farms and in our 
armed forces. 
2 


LIMITED SUPPLIES OF TOWER’S 
OILED SUITS, COATS AND HATS 
HAVE BEEN ALLOTTED TO MOST 
DEALERS. WE URGE THAT EVERY 
EFFORT BE MADE TO 


“PRESERVE YOUR SLICKER’ 


Write for our FREE folder giving 
valuable tips on how to do it. 


Ask for Special Folder D1 


FULL SUPPLIES OF TOWER’S 
OILED AND LATEX TREATED 
WATERPROOFS WILL BE 
AVAILABLE AFTER VICTORY 


A. J. TOWER CO. soston, MASSACHUSETTS 
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So Proudly We Bake 


| Continued from pag: 


Soften yeast in water or potato water 
Add milk (cooled to lukewarm), suga; 
and salt. Stir until sugar and salt dissoly 
Add mashed potato (if Potato Rolls) and 
eggs; mix well. Add half the flour, and 
beat with spoon until batter is alny 
smooth and very elastic. Add cooled lar 
and mix well. Add remaining flour, ; 
enough to make dough that can be 
handled; mix well. Place on lightly floured 
board; cover and let stand 10 minutes 
Knead lightly until smooth and elasti 
Round up. Place in greased bow]; greas 
top of dough; cover and let rise until 
doubled in. bulk, about 2 hours. Punc!l 
down. Let rise again until almost doubled. 
about 45 minutes. Punch down. Let rest 10 
to 15 minutes. Form into Butterhorns, 
(8A), Knots, (8C), Apple Rings, (8B), or 
other shapes—or use half of dough to make 
sweet rolls or coffee cake. Place rolls i; 
greased pans. Cover and let rise until 
doubled, 30 to 45 minutes. Bake in hot 
oven (425°) 15 to 20 minutes. Brush with 
fat while hot. Makes 4 to 5 dozen rolls. 

This dough may be refrigerated im- 


mediately after mixing, or it may be al- 


lowed to rise once; punched down, and 
then refrigerated. Keep the dough covered 
with waxed paper or a transparent bow! 
cover and a damp cloth, so that the surface 
will not dry and crack. Punch dough down 
occasionally to keep it from running over 

The cold dough should be shaped 1!4 
to 2 hours before baking. 


Apple Coffee Cake (4). Roll one-fourth the 
Light Potato Roll dough or one-half the 
One-Egg Roll dough into an 8-inch circle 
on lightly floured board. Place in greased 
9-inch round pan. Quarter 2 apples, pare, 
and slice thin. Press apple slices, close to- 
gether, into dough in pan, making rose- 
petal design. Sprinkle with 2 tablespoons 
sugar. Dot with 1 tablespoon soft butter 
Top with 1 tablespoon red cinnamon can- 
dies (red hots). Cover and let rise until 
doubled in bulk, about 45 minutes. Bake 
in moderate oven (375°) 45 to 55 minutes 


Lemon Tea Ring (6). 

Roll one-half the Light Potato Roll 
dough or one recipe One-Egg Roll dough 
into a 7- by 16-inch oblong on lightly 
floured board. Spread with 2 tablespoons 
soft butter. Sprinkle with 44 cup sugar 
mixed with 2 teaspoons grated lemon rind, 
1 teaspoon nutmeg, and % cup raisins 
Starting with 16-inch side, roll up tight, 
and seal edge. Place in greased pan. Join 
the 2 ends to form a ring. Cut two-thirds o! 
way thru ring at 1-inch intervals. (See page 
85.) Turneach section on side. Cover and 
let rise until doubled in bulk, about 45 
minutes. Bake in moderate oven (375 
30 to 40 minutes. Frost with thin con- 
fectioners’ sugar frosting, if desired, and 
decorate with tiny slices of gumdrops. 


Caramel Rolls (7). 

Roll one-half the Light Potato Roll 
dough or one recipe One-Egg Roll dough 
into a 7- by 16-inch oblong on light 
floured board. Spread with 2 tablespoons 
soft butter, and sprinkle with 4% cup brown 
sugar mixed with 2 teaspoons cinnamon. 
Roll up tight, starting with 16-inch side, 
and seal edge. Cut 1-inch slices. Place cut 
side down in 8- by 12-inch pan coated with 
14 cup melted butter and 4 cup dark corn 
sirup and dotted with 4% cup chopped 
walnut meats. Cover and let rise until 
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doubled in bulk, 30 to 45 minutes. Bake 
in moderate oven (375°) 30 minutes. Turn 
upside down on tray or platter. Leave 
baking pan on rolls a few minutes to glaze. 
Serve hot. Makes 15 to 18 large rolls. 





ter. 
mi, Curlicues (8E). 
pier Roll dough 1 inch thick. Cut strips 34 
und inch wide and 6 inches long. Twist strip, 
and holding one end down on board and wind- 
~— ing other end round and round. Tuck 
ard, end under edge. 
» OF 
> Orange Dessert Rolls (8D). 
— Roll one-half recipe One-Egg Roll dough 
oy or one-fourth recipe Light Potato: Roll 
mea dough into 8-by 16-inch oblong on lightly 
nti floured board. Cut lengthwise into two 
h 4- by 16-inch oblongs. Spread each with 
led 1 tablespoon soft butter, and sprinkle each 
+1 with 14 cup sugar mixed with 2 teaspoons 
vai grated orange rind. Starting with 16-inch 
’ side, roll each oblong up tight, and seal 
oe edge. Cut 1}4-inch slices. Place each slice, 
‘ cut side down, in muffin pan coated with 
nti 1 tcampeae melted butter, 1 teaspoon sugar, 
“ies and % teaspoon grated orange rind. Cover 
vith and let rise until doubled in bulk, about 
30 minutes. Bake in moderate oven (375°) 
bia, 15 to 20 minutes. Turn upside down on 
a, tray or pan. Makes 18 to 20 tiny rolls. 
and 


mer Apple Rings (or Kolache) (8B). 
pe Roll One-Egg Roll or Light Potato Roll 
dough \% inch thick. Cut rounds with 2- 


ace : . . 
inch cutter. Place 2 inches apart in greased 








fe pans. Let rise until doubled in bulk, about 
114 30 minutes. Make depression in center of 
, each, and fill with 1 teaspoon applesauce, 
tinted red with vegetable coloring and 
aie seasoned with cinnamon. Let rise again 
ie until doubled. Bake in moderate oven 
vy (375°) 15 to 20 minutes. END 
sed “a 
re, 
to- 
SC- 
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ter. 
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ntil 
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in 
of Enticing Cutouts 
ize 
nd Rerases d eniov v - rwork: 
45 J-LAX and enjoy yourself by working up 
.0 your scraps of plywood, wallboard, or other 
: thin lumber into these clever little animal 
m- se 4 ; 
flower holders. A supercilious pig, an un- 
- orthodox squirrel who needs a_ barrel 
cactus for a tail, and a raucous rooster, com- 
bine with a bright-eyed fawn, lovelorn 
all rabbit, and laughing calf to supply your 
sh every need in the way of small flower hold- 
iy crs. Outlines for the entire sextet are in- 
luded. Trace them on the wood, cut out 
r ith jig, coping, or keyhole saw; assemble; 
. int as suggested—presto, finished hold- 
| s for cacti and succulents. This making 
cs f cutouts is fascinating pastime and could 
th en be made into a profitable hobby. Gen- 
al directions are given .For Design C9572 
rn . wis 
-d nd 10 cents to Successful Farming, 1710 


Meredith Bldg., Des Moines 3, Iowa. 





‘ pRED is the New 


all-season Paint we 


helped to produce!’ 


¥ 


Pa “TIME-TESTED” os’ 
1 £ 
NT LaBoRATOS! 


Tt'2 made Sey Geaue! 


Four years ago the famous Time-Tested Laboratories developed ALPHA- 
PROTEIN *—a soy bean derivative that has made possible an entirely new kind 
of paint. It’s called SPRED ... the paint from American farms, 


SPRED is a paste-concentrate which mixes with water to form a permanent, 
washable paint. It goes on so easily and quickly, without the bother or mess of 
ordinary painting, that you can apply it yourself. 

No ‘‘After-Odor’’—Use It Winter or Summer. Because SPRED leaves no 
“after-odor” no airing of rooms is necessary—hence it can be applied any 
season of the year. 

One Coat Covers. SPRED’s better “hiding” qualities cover wallpaper, 
plaster, woodwork and wallboard with one coat. Brick, tile and concrete may 
require two. 

Dries in */2 Hour. A SPRED-painted room can be occupied 30 minutes 
after the last brushstroke. Leaves no brushmarks. 


Really Washable. SPRED’s smooth surface cleans easily with a damp cloth 


or soap and water. And its durable finish can take repeated 


washings and look like new again. 
A GALLON 


And So Economical. One gallon of SPRED concentrate S 
mixed with a half gallon of water makes enough paint for 

{Slightly higher in 
Rocky Mt. Area} 








an average size room. New home beauty for $2.98 a room, 


*Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 


SEE SPRED DEMONSTRATED in) Glidden + Heath & Milligan © Adams & Elting » Climatic 
Stores selling these Time -Tested Paints | Campbell ¢ T.L. Blood * Royal © Forest City + Billings-Chapin 





TRATION AND “COLOR FOR AMERica 
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and steal your egg money. 


production! Gizzard Capsules’ 


store). 











Doctor’s 1. Sends pain flying 
4-Way Relief 2. Quickly removes corns 
Acts 3. Prevents corns, sore toes 
INSTANTLY 4. Eases tight shoes 








Dr. Scholl’s Zino-pads 
instantly stop tormenting 
shoe friction; lift painful, 
nerve-rasping pressure— 
keep you foot-happy! 
Separate Medications sup- 
plied for y ees remov- 
ing corns. Cost buta trifle. C4 


D! Scholls Zino-pads 
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Won't Upset Birds or Check Production 


Feed is too scarce to waste on wormy birds this year, 
yet every egg and every pound of poultry meat is ur- 
gently needed. Help keep every bird producing for Uncle 
Sam by going after worms that waste feed, stunt growth 


Genuine Gizzard Capsules offer the safe, effective, easy 
way to worm without upsetting birds or knocking egg 
INSOLUBLE coating 
does not dissolve in crop — protects medicine until 
crushed by gizzard—gently delivers correct dose, full 
strength, to worms. For all 3 kinds of worms — Pin, 
Large Round, and Large Tape. Gets heads of all species 
that any product on market can get. For best results 
worm with Genuine Gizzard Capsules. At 
your Lee Dealer (drug, hatchery or feed 


GEO. H. LEE CO., Omaha, 8, Neb. 


GIZZARD 
CAPSULES 
© 


‘Heres why my 


Mom worms with 


GIZZARD 
CAPSULES ” 
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Look for me in Windows 
of LEE DEALERS 
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® Those who 
demand the ut- 
most in QUALITY 
insist on Cat's 
Paw everytime. 
<i 


RUBBER HEELS 
& SOLES 








Successful Farming has an instruction sheet 
and complete working plan for a Work Clothes 
Closet—No. 1 that is compact, odorless, and 
provides air vents and floor drain to assure 
really quick drying. Only 10c. Successful Farm- 
ing, Dept. 3610, Des Moines, Iowa. 
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Cushioned Ginette beads on cotton- 
base. . . lasts long . cleans 
quickly . . . saves time . . . cannot 
rust or splinter... sanitary. At5 & 
10, hardware, grocery stores, etc. 
DOWNY PRODUCTS co. 
Orange, New Jersey 
For Canada: Metal Textile Corp jon, Ltd., Hi 





, Ont. 











Put makings of a guest 
room in a handy 
chest to use any time 


By Emily Merrick 


You think I should have said a chest i 
a guest room, don’t you? [ll admit 
guest room in a chest sounds a little lik« 
fairy tale, but I do mean just that. 

If you’ve had the harrowing experi- 
ence of having guests drop in when you’, 
been up to your ears in canning—or brin- 
ing and storing—or cooking for harves 
hands, or if you’ve used your best pillo 
slips and nearly every clean sheet in th: 
house because it has rained every day f 
two weeks—you’ll have some notion of t! 
practicality of this guest room in a ch« 
business. 

You see, I’m old-fashioned. And bein 
so, I lament the passing of the old-tim: 
home where two or more guest room 
were included in every architect’s plan 
for houses of even modest proportion. 

Most fascinating of all the stories m\ 
grandmother used to tell were those of 
the days when guests came, a dozen at a 
time, to the home of her girlhood ‘‘on the 
Bardstown Pike.” She may have missed 
the modern comforts in that old home of 
hers, but she lived with a sense of open- 
handed hospitality which colored all her 
memories of it. 

It’s just part of a woman’s makeup to 
want to be thought of as the “perfect 
hostess.”” And it’s remembering the little 
things, things that are unexpected, that 
helps to make a guest feel so at home and 
comfortable. Haven’t you, yourself, 
found it easier to visit some homes than 
others? Why? Because you felt you were 
not disturbing the household too much: 
you were “put up” so smoothly! 


Topay we have guest rooms too, but 
often they also serve as a sewing room, a 
living room, or little Jimmy’s room. 

And that’s why I’m so stuck on a chest 
—a chest filled with pillows, pillow cov- 
ers, blankets, and quilts which need 
never be used by the family. Linens are 
needed, of course, as dainty as your 
purse and skill can provide, including 
towels and washcloths—and scarves, if 
there is anything at all to serve for a 
dressing table or dresser. 

Then to make your guest supremel) 
delighted, add a bag of lavender flowers 
or rose petals, to give this “treasure- 
filled” chest the faint and dainty odor 
which is associated in all our minds with 
long-ago loveliness. To revert to more 
practical things, add a new toothbrush 
in its cellophane wrapper for the guest 
who forgot hers, a comb and brush im- 
maculately clean, a tube of toothpaste, 
one of shaving cream and of cold cream, 
a small box of face powder, and inexpen- 
sive powder puffs, none of which will 
need to cost much. And, should you want 
to go still further, tuck in a pair of warm 
bed socks, a small bottle of hand lotion, 
and a box of cleansing tissues which come 













in a Chest 


in handy for so many purposes. With 
the exception of the brush, you can make 
all your purchases for something like 10 
cents each. 

In a workbasket or a neat box, scissors 
and thread and darning cotton together 
with needles, thimble, and pins, will go 
far toward making your women guests 
feel at home. For even the most careful of 
guests sometimes finds herself with a 
broken strap or with a runner that should 
be caught before it ruins her best hose. 


Qs THE other hand, if YOU are to bea 
guest, that very box, tucked into your 
suitcase, will possibly be a source of com- 
fort before your visit is over. 

If it’s little Jimmy’s room you will be 
converting into a guest room, tuck a few 
“grown-up” pictures away so you can 
replace his when the visitors arrive. And 
if his small chest will serve as a dressing 
table, have a dainty skirt made up for 
feminine-company use. You might even 
have a drapery valance to match it, or 
a matching bedspread. 

A dress that looks as if your guest slept 
in it is no morale booster. It’s a wise 
hostess you are to provide an iron and 
ironing board where the visitors may use 
them without interfering with your 
household duties. Should the guest room 
be a sewing room at other times, you 
might even have a built-in board and 
shelf for the iron. 

Don’t give the friend in your home a 
chance to ask for something to read. 
Place a few current magazines and a book 
or two (accompanied by a reading lamp) 
on a table where he or she won’t miss 
them. A pitcher of ice water and a glass 
or two, an ashtray, and a good mirror 

on’t make you any enemies either. 


lr YOU know ahead of time that a guest 
‘ coming, you can have fun fixing up a 
room to suit his or her tastes, but when 
you must dress-up your sewing room for a 
pur-of-the-moment arrival, you’ll thank 
he stars for a “guest” chest. So again I 
ay, pack away your prettiest quilt and 
uicest blankets and your hand-em- 
broidered linens. 

And then let it rain! And let company 
come, for you’re prepared to be the best 
hostess ever. END 





It’s like raising pedigreed stock 
to paint your house with the 


DEVOE 


2-COAT SYSTEM 


Thousands of tests prove that Devoe outlasts 
average paints 2 to 1... saves money . . . gives greater 
protection ... greater satisfaction. 
































It costs mo more to care for good stock than ordinary stock and the 
returns are often double. Painting with the Devoe 2-Coat System is 
the same kind of a proposition. You start with quality paint, made by 
America’s oldest paint-maker, with a pedigree 189 years old. You get 
two paints to do the job — each different — but working together 
to give you a house with a “‘blue-ribbon” look and lasting quality: ) 
















THE NEW UNDERCO IT seals the oil-thirsty surfaces of wood or old | 
paint and lays on a solid, non-cracking foundation. 






THE NEW TOP-COAT has tremendous “hiding power” ... covers more 
surface ... fights sun and weather... resists fading, staining, and 
attack by ice and rain. 









checking, cracking and peeling. These paints cost no more than other 
first-quality paints. Since they last longer (and on new work save 
the application of the usual third coat necessary with ordinary paint) 
they save you money! 







Together these two paints combat paint’s common enemies... | 
} 







There is a Devoe paint for every painting purpose. For name of your 
most convenient dealer drop us a postcard. “People who know — 
insist on Devoe.” 


DEVOE PAINTS 


Founded 1754, Devoe has sent men 
and money fo every U. S. War 


FIRST AVENUE AT 44TH STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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Just Too Bad... 
There’ s Not Enough of the 


‘WORLDS BEST 


OVERALLS 





VERYONE knows the reason 
E why a lot of folks can’t get 
all the new OSHKOSH B’GOSH 
overallsthey wantnow. OSHKOSH 
B’GOSH is making many thou- 
sands of battle dress garments for 
our boys every month. That means 
the rest of us will just have to make 
the ones we have last as long as 
possible. 


However, you farmers who need 
new overalls, and can buy them, 
will be getting the same great 
overall that made OSHKOSH 
B’GOSH known the world over— 
the same long-wearing STA-BLU 
TUFEEST denim that holds its 
dark blue color longer... the same 
graduated sizes that mean perfect 
fit... the same full-cut for comfort 
and convenience . . . and the same 
famous 4-way guarantee! You will 
be getting, too, the assurance that 
your new overalls contain extra 
months of wear—a safeguard 
against these periods of work 
clothing shortages. 


OSHKOSH B’GOSH, 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


INC, 















EXCLUSIVE 4-way 
GUARANTEE 


1 GUARANTEED to 3 GUARANTEED to 


wear longer! stay blue longer! 


2 GUARANTEED to 4 GUARANTEED not 


fit better! to shrink out of fit! 











UNION MADE 


‘OSHKOSH BioosH 


“THE WORLD'S BEST OVERALL" 
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ZANY ZOO By Moss Renaker 





My. but that gentleman you just intro- 
duced me to is handsome,” gushed Mrs. 
Prattle. “Is he married?” 

“I don’t know, my dear,” replied her 
husband. “‘He’s the reserved type—keeps 
all his troubles to himself.” 


He figured he was about the smartest 
fellow at the country fair. And he got to 
arguing about pigs with old Eph. 

“Pigs,” he sneered. ‘“What do you know 
about pigs? Why, my father raised the 
biggest pig ever seen around here.” 

Old Eph grinned quietly: “Yep, sonny 
—and the loudest-mouthed.” 


Sentimentality is no indication of a warm 
heart. Nothing weeps more copiously than 
a block of ice. 


Marine: “You’ve heard of Naples, the 
famous Italian port, haven’t you?” 
Sailor: ““No! How much is it a bottle?” 


A hick town is where there is no place 
to go that you shouldn’t. 


Mistress: “‘Nora, I understand that you 
have a model husband.”’ 
Nora: “Shure, mum, he’s the foinest a 
> > 
girl could have. If you could see the way 
he trites me, mum, ye’d be after saying he 
’ ’ ) 5 
were my friend instid of a husband.” 


The nurse, eager to be helpful, was urg- 
ing the wounded soldier to write a few 
cheerful words to his wife. He replied that 
they had never written each other and that 
it was too late to start such foolishness. 

*‘We’ll make a start,” said the nurse 
resolutely, taking up writing pad and pen- 
cil, “Just a line or two to cheer her up. 
There, I have begun it: ‘My darling wife’.” 

“Blimy,”’ exclaimed the soldier, grinning 
broadly, “that'll make her laugh if any- 
thing can!” 
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AT LIFE 





THE ERROR OF OUR WAYS 


Culls From the News Columns 





One of Her First Batch, Maybe! 


A neighbor, Jed Hill, said that if he had 
not snatched the bun out of the young 
woman’s hand, she probably would hav 


killed her husband.—Sanforth (Ky.) Observer | 


Some Wedding, Eh! | 


The bridge was gowned in imported 
white marquisette and princess lace with a 


long lace-edged court train.—San Francisco | 


(( calif.) Herald 
Were They Worth It? 


Mrs. Glendolyn Pyle of Geneva and 


Mrs. Leola Patterson attended the sale of | 


their parents, Mr. and Mrs. W. E. Bryan, 
Wednesday, east of Fort Recover, Ohio. 
Georgetou n (Minn.) Press 


Who Said? 


Nothing gives a greater variety to the | 


appearance of a house than a few un- 
draped widows.—House and Garden Maga- 
i 


Winchell Couldn't Do Better! 


WANTED: Bellhops, good hotel, hustl- 


ers can average $35 per peek.—Alvina | 


(Fla.) Argus 


Accessories of a New Kine | 


| 


The maid of honor wore a gown similar | 
to the bride’s. Her flowers were pink car- | 
nations and yellow roses tied with a blue | 


(Nv. Y.) 


ribbon cow.—Chelsea 
Vi ws 










“If you sight anything hostile—let me know.” 


Suburban- | 








THIS CIGARETTE 








RECOGNIZED 


by medical authorities_ 





¥s 


Sss irritating 


to nose and throat 


ERE’S the proof—from clinical 

tests with men and women 
smokers. The findings by distin- 
guished doctors — reported in an 
authoritative medical journal — 
show that: 








WHEN SMOKERS CHANGED 
TO PHILIP MORRIS, EVERY 
CASE OF IRRITATION OF NOSE 
OR THROAT—DUE TO SMOK- 
ING — EITHER CLEARED UP 
COMPLETELY, OR DEFINITELY 
IMPROVED! 


Try it 


OCTOBER, 
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finer-flavored — 
and finer in every 
way ... America’s 
FINEST cigarette! 
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Western Super-X center fire cartridges with Silvertip bullets gave 
hunters the most effective ammunition ever developed for big game. 
The unique modern design of the Silvertip provides the combined ad- 
vantages of controlled, delayed expansion and deep penetration. 





















“Get a load of this, Sarge! 
it’s Western, our old favorite’’ 


UT yourself in this picture. You’re fighting in Africa, or maybe 

the Southwest Pacific. The going’s been tough, and will be 
even tougher. ... Would you then be glad to see that you were get- 
ting cartridges made by Western—the brand you had found so 
reliable over the years in peacetime? You bet you would! 
Scattered through our military forces are thousands upon thous- 
ands of men, who in pre-war days learned to rely upon Western. 
And because morale is made up of many things, their confidence 
in Western ammunition adds to their strength as fighters. 
Fortunately, when war came, Western’s 50 years of experience 
was available to America, without having to change over machines 
or train management or personnel. 
Now our technicians and many thousands of other employees 
are gladly placing their vast knowledge and skill in the nation’s 
hands. Here at Western they are producing millions of accurate, 
perfect-functioning cartridges for our fighters. 


AE fr 


CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
EAST ALTON, ILLINOIS 
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Got Erysipelas on Your 
Place? [ Continued from page 2 


continues Farmer Jones, “I have anot! 
shoat around here somewhere. I thin! 
can find him. He sure looks funny! Bi 
of his ears and his tail have sloughed « 
He is at least a year old, but he we 
weigh 75 pounds. He should weigh 2 
or 300.”’ 

The veterinarian says, “Your hogs ha 
erysipelas. That funny looking shoat shi 
that this farm was infected last year. H 
probably is a carrier of the infection a 
might be responsible for the condition n 
present in the sows and pigs.” 

Another farmer says, “See those hi 
with their tails off? I’ll bet there’s a doze 
in there like that. I wish I could find th 
tail biter and get him out of there.” Y« 
you probably have a tail biter in the he: 
allright, but this is swine erysipelas histor 
That tail biter likes fresh meat. He acquir 
the habit by smelling the odor of fre: 
blood on the sore tails which were caus« 
by swine erysipelas. 

Don’t neglect those slight chronic in- 
fections. They are danger signals. The 
are signs painted in big red letters, whi: 
state, THIS FARM IS INFECTED 
WITH SWINE ERYSIPELAS. 

What about your farm? If you pay 1 
attention to these signs, you may wake u) 
some morning to find that one of tw 
things has happened. Either the whol 
herd is affected with an acute attack of th 
disease, or the chronic form has progressed 
to such an extent that, before you realiz 
it, your herd is seriously damaged. 


Sometimes Confused With Other Trou- 
bles, Let me warn you that there are othe: 
conditions affecting swine which are simi- 
lar to erysipelas. See those pigs with th: 
skin cracking and peeling on the body and 
ears? Erysipelas, you say? It does resembI: 
erysipelas somewhat. But don’t you observe 
that only the white parts of the skin are in- 
volved? The black pigs are not affected. 

Look at that Hampshire over there. 
Only the white skin on him is peeling. If 
this erysipelas bug were able to distinguish 
between the two colors, I don’t believe h« 
would be partial to the white skin. In fact, 
we know he isn’t. So, there is enough evi- 
dence to prove that this case is not erysipe- 
las. The symptoms are probably due to an 
allergy sensitizing the skin to sunlight. 

Still another farmer says, ‘“You say that 
sows go down with erysipelas?”’ 

“Yes,” says the veterinarian, “I did say 
that.” 

“Well,” continues the farmer, “I'll bet 
that’s what’s the matter with my hogs, 
because I’ve got four sows down now.” 

“*Let’s take alook,” says the veterinarian. 
He finds all of them sore and partially; 
paralyzed in the hind quarters, but their 
temperatures are normal and the farmer 
says they have been eating well. These 
sows have been suckling large litters of 
fine, healthy pigs. No evidence of swine 
erysipelas is seen in the rest of the herd. 

Inquiry as to the rations fed reveals that 
the feed is lacking in the proper minerals. 
Examination of the sows shows that all 
four of them have broken femurs (the 
large bone in the ham). This was caused 
not by erysipelas, but by the mineral de- 
ficiency, Such broken bones are rather 
common but are difficult to detect because 
the bone is so deeply imbedded in the 
large muscles. 

These last two cases are cited merely to 
show how one might be mistaken in diag- 





nosing swine erysipelas. It is easy to reach 
the point where you conclude every sick 
hog has erysipelas. It is not an easy matter 
» differentiate between erysipelas and 
some of the other diseases. As a result, you 
hoot erysipelas serum into them. This is 
he thing I find many farmers are doing. 
[he treatment is harmless, but unless the 
disease is erysipelas you are not doing the 
hogs any good. When hog cholera is pres- 
ent, the results are sometimes disastrous. 
Remember that your old deadly enemy, 
hog cholera, and the numerous forms of 
intestinal infections and other common 
conditions which in the past have taken 
ich a large toll of your pigs are still with 
ou. 






Facts to Remember. The facts are these: 
1) Swine erysipelas is causing a tremen- 
dous financial loss in our swine industry. 
2) The number of hogs that die from acute 
erysipelas is small compared with the num- 
bers that are chronically affected and do 
not thrive properly. (3) This low grade 
chronic type of infection can exist on your 
irm and not be recognized. (4) This type 
of infection is dangerous. (5) Without ap- 
parent damage to the herd, swine erysipelas 
rganisms can live in the soil on your farm 
r in the carrier pigs for an indefinite peri- 
od, just waiting for the opportune time to 
develop into a serious form. 


What You Can Do About It. (1) Any kind 
of vaccination is only part of the program 
in saving pigs. Some owners have a false 
sense of security when their pigs have been 
vaccinated against erysipelas, cholera, or 
both. Pig saving really starts in protecting 
baby pigs, which are susceptible to in- 
fections that ordinarily do not affect older 
hogs, against the most common of all in- 
fections—filthy hog lot diseases. 

(2) Let your veterinarian diagnose at 
the first sign of sickness. He is the person 
best qualified to diagnose and give advice. 

(3) In the initial or acute stage of ery- 
sipelas in which the temperature is high, 
the appetite impaired, and the animals 
show that they are sick, your veterinarian 
should administer the proper dose of 
serum to the whole herd to stop the prog- 
ress of the disease. 

(4) In chronic erysipelas (the after ef- 
fects of the disease, such as enlarged joints, 
stunting, and skin and tail sloughing) the 
value of serum is limited. However, the 
apparently healthy animals in the herd 
which are exposed to the infection should 
be protected with serum, or serum and 
culture. Results from either treatment de- 
pend on how much damage has already 
been done by the disease. Don’t expect the 
serum to perform miracles. 

(5) Try to determine if there are signs of 
erysipelas in your herd before the hogs are 
badly damaged. There is usually some ad- 
vance warning preceding the severe acute 
attack, such as a large joint, the sudden 
death of one animal, or the tail, ear, and 
skin sloughing which may occur on only 
one or two animals. 

(6) If the veterinarian can actually de- 
termine that your farm is infected with 
erysipelas, control measures are warranted. 
Have him use the serum and culture meth- 
od on all of your hogs. Pigs should be 
treated at an early age before they become 
infected. (This method can be used only in 
those states where the use of the live cul- 
ture is permitted.) 

(7) If your farm is not infected with 
erysipelas, try to keep it in that condition. 
You can introduce erysipelas infection into 
your herd when __ [ Continued on page 107 
















YOUR TIME WORTH? 


Many farmers are learning to put 
a new and higher value on their 
time in these strenuous war days. 
After all, their income depends on 
how they use their time. They must 
become food-producing special- 
ists if they are to get the most 
income from their hours of work. 


Farmer’s Job Is Farming 
True, there are certain odd jobs 
the farmer must continue to do 
himself; yet the wise farmer con- 
centrates his time on the profitable 
production of feed and livestock. 

Already the shortage of labor and 
equipment has brought about time- 
budgeting. Modern farm machinery 
is a time-saver; and this year groups 
of farmers have pooled their ma- 
chinery to produce more food at 
less cost. The ones who are looking 
ahead will use the coming winter 
months to study their land and 





equipment—planning their crop 
and livestock programs for the ut- 
most yield in 1944, 


Time Is Money 


Your opportunity for profit after 
the war will depend largely on how 
effectively you use your time. Man- 
ufacturers will help. One way is 
through their use of ARMCO special- 
purpose sheet steels—giving you 
machines that will be easier to run 
and do more work at less cost. Your 
livestock will do better in scientifi- 
cally designed prefabricated metal 
buildings—and your crops will be 
safer in metal structures built espe- 
cially for this purpose. Meanwhile, 
call on your farm equipment dealer 
to help you keep your machinery 
and buildings operating at top effi- 
ciency. The American Rolling Mill 
Company, 2481 Curtis Street, 
Middletown, Ohio. 
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“My 13 Year Old Boy Milks 
Entire Herd of 36 Cows!” 





R. A. R. NESBIT, Route 3, Winona, Minnesota, writes: “Our milker is 
certainly a labor saver. My 13 year old boy milks the entire herd of 36 
cows with our Hinman. We are getting along without any hired help at present 


which we couldn’t do without our Hinman Milker.’”’ 


Mr. Nesbit is representative of hundreds of 
dairy farmers who have turned the milking over 
to boys and girls. With the help of a Hinman 
Low-Vacuum Milker, the youngsters are doing 
a fine job. For the Hinman is easy to handle, 
easy to dump and easy to clean. 


Cows like the Hinman, too. The low-vacuum 
is gentle and soothing, but at the same time 
milks fast and clean. One unit milks up to 15 
cows per hour. Many farmers have written that 
milk production increased when they changed 
to a Hinman. 

THE HINMAN IS SAFE! Positive proof of 
Hinman’s superiority is the fact that 11 recent 
Grand Champions, whose owners can’t afford 
to give them anything but the very best, are 
all milked regularly with a Hinman. 


HINMAN MILKING MACHINE CO., INC. 
Oneida, N. Y. 








HINMAN 


You May Have to Wait 
for Your Hinman 


The demand for Hinman Low- 
Vacuum Milkers far exceeds 
production. Please be patient 
if you can’t get a Hinman as 
quickly as you would like. 



























Engineered and Factory Built 
for Many Types of Farm Buildings 


Your lumber dealer can deliver to your farm, ready for 
immediate erection, many types of Rilco Laminated Wo: 
Rafter Arches for better farm buildings. Rilco Rafter 
Arches are continuous framing members. They combine 
sidewall and roof into a single framing unit from founda- 
tion to roof ridge assuring a stronger, more wind resistant 
building. Rilco laminated wo members are used in 
Army and Navy airplane hangars, drill halls, factories and 
storage buildings. 

Rilco pre-fabricated poultry and hog houses can also 
be obtained from your lumber dealer. They are factory- 
built by Rilco and delivered to your farm, ready for wae 
thus avoiding building delays. Engineered for a 
durability, long life. See your lumber dealer for complete 
information on Rilco Rafter Arches and hase? 0s prone 
buildings. 


WRITE for Free folder illustrating Rilco Barns, Machine Sheds, Brooder, 
Laying and Hog Houses. Get full details on Building the RILCO Way! 


RILCO LAMINATED PRODUCTS, Inc. 
A Weyerhaeuser institution 


1586S First Nat'l Bank Bidg. St. Paul, Minn. 
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Give ’em Air! 


[ Continued from pag. 


not left open too wide in cold spells. O 
thermometer inside the stable and anot! 
outside will help to guide you in controlling 
any hand-operated ventilating system. 

Outtake flues have been developed 
which help to control the moisture removal! 
from stables and to keep air circulating. On 
high barns where the mow is above 
animals, a flue built like a tall chimney 
has a very good draft and needs much less 
attention than do window ventilators. If 
these flues are carefully located and con- 
structed they will carry the moist, light air 
out of the building and thus prolong the 
life of the structure and the loss of quality 
of the hay. A cow breathes off several 
pounds of moisture per day and this mois- 
ture absorbed by the air—warmed by the 
cows’ body heat—takes a free ride. Out- 
side air comes in by virtue of its slightly 
greater weight and forces the warm, moist 
air (air expands with heating) up the flue 
just as the smoke is forced up a chimney. 

If air at 0° Fahrenheit is brought into a 
stable and warmed to 40° it will be able to 
absorb about four times as much water as 
it carried into the barn. 


QurraKe flues are more dependable 
away from the outside walls of the barn. 
The moist air should not be cooled going 
thru the mow or there will be condensation 
before the air is discharged above the roof 
where, in our country, it looks like smoke 
or steam on a cold winter morning. Much 
of the difficulty of gravity ventilation, as 
this system is usually called, is the attempt 
to make the roof outlet at the ridge of the 
barn. Owing to the hay carrier track in- 
stallation this is not easy to do and all 
crooks and contact with the roof slow up 
the movement of this air. 

Remember, here, that the ventilators on 
the ridge of most barns are to remove the 
moisture from the mow only, together with 
warm air in summer, and tho they help, 
they do not do as good a job of moisture 
removal from the stable below the mow 
floor as is needed in many barns. 

At the present time the thermostatically 
controlled, electric-fan type of installation 
may not be generally available. These 
systems are being used more and more and 
should you own one, for heaven’s sake 
don’t neglect it. When properly serviced, 
these systems are considered more depend- 
able then the gravity system, especially in 
mild weather. They may be installed with- 
out flues thru the mow, and this in emer- 
gencies or remodeling is an advantage. 

Some barns do not have intakes and de- 
pend on air leaking in around doors and 
windows just as in many houses. 

If you do any remodeling to put your 
barn into wintertime, wartime shape, per- 
haps the emphasis should be made on a 
good straight outtake flue extending verti- 
cally all the way thru the mow and three 
feet or more above the roof. Homemade 
flues have been constructed in various ways 
and workmen usually build a small roof 
over the top but many are working better 
that end like a chimney, with no roof of any 
kind. Thru the mow, lumber to give 


strength may be used outside, a layer of 


roofing or other airtight paper should be 
placed inside this, and a layer of insulating 
board or lumber for the inside. 

There seems to be less adjusting to be 
done, and regulating of the damper which 
should be in each outtake flue, if the flue 
extends a few feet below the ceiling. Each 

































































































barn may be somewhat individual but if 
the flue extends down to within 18 inch- éé 
, es of the floor, warm air is trapped near d rm é rs’ | es @ | 
, the ceiling and thus serves to slow up quick 
changes of temperature in the stable when 
: outside changes occur. Sometimes the ex- 
: tension down toward the floor may be in ee ing 
; removable and used only during the very 
coldest months. Some very warm barns 
r may not need such an extension. 
3 The location and size of outtake flues is a r im e 00 el an S 
; well understood and the advice of your 
. state college should be followed, but local 
y conditions such as trees may cause consid- os G 00 p F 7 8 C 7 5 » | 
4 erable variation. Barns with a mow above is 
the stable are usually ventilated with little ° A 
difficulty. Generally, the installation of ipa o - 
: gravity outtake flues is best worked out on — * declares W.C. Kessler, New Ross, Ind. 
: the two-story barn where about one square a 
, foot of cross-section of flue is allowed for 
five COWS. 
- Each stable is a separate study when it 
. comes to location of gravity outtake flues. 
s The plan shown has the two located just 
y outside girders that support the mow floor 
‘ joist and in pens where they will not be in 
: the way. If the barn had been shorter, one 
is flue only would suffice. The location of the 
. one flue in the west slope of the roof in- 
. sures good results where winter winds are 
2 from a westerly direction. 

Intake flues when installed, as in barns 
ig with masonry walls, need not be large but 
¥. should open on the outside of the wall near 
¥ the bottom of the windows and discharge 
8 near the ceiling on the inside of the stable. ‘ : ‘ : 

r They should be arranged to close tightly in ‘The greatest production job in 
; cold spells. Their total area need not be history rests on the Nation’s farmers 
h over one-fourth the area of the outtakes. today,” states Mr. Kessler. “I know 
4 we would never be equal to it if the 
ee - reg , of ef { 1Cz . : “4° +7 " 9 
ne A damper in the outtake flue is the com- e fertility of our soils hadn’t been 
% monest regulating method. Intakes may built up over a period of years by 
* need to be closed in cold weather. When it consistent rotation of crops, legume 
“ turns = se if it ra 4 necessary to pastures and livestock. And this 
open a oor in t e outta e flue at the ceil- | couldn’t have been done without good 
ing of the stable to draw off the warm, | . 
n aoe ae fence, and lots of it. 
“4 Mos y airym ave ilation | ‘ 
h ‘seca . as kind. If posal ne ame | “My own 312 acre place is a good example of thousands of farms 
>» satisfactorily in the past and you have no now marketing more food products than ever before in their 
~ more animals in the stable room than pre- history. Every field on my farm is fenced and I’ve practiced 
viously, your only job is to check over the strict crop, livestock and legume ¢ a 
; system for stoppages and then settle back esa > 
y in the conlhiiaae that you can beat Winter rotation for ah dae se The result Ca MAKING NEW FENCE |] 
* at his own game. If you’ve added a few has been steadily increased yields of 
r head of livestock, it’s time to go into con- corn and alfalfa year-by-year. I now War ne have taken 
™ sultation with the figures on the square carry 250 head of hogs and 50 beef on yen i Aa 
' footage of your inlets and outlets and see cattle, efficiently. ante , | 
: where you stand. Cold weather is a poor ‘ a ge increased ton- bl 
a time to build; the time to avoid cattle - saa henge: By Blesom, | 
1- Be 2 hay, and a short temper is My Red Brand Fences are — ved a barb | 
7 : ire, steel posts, etc. 
e. Sure Standing By Me!’ But, there isn’t enough 
a OSCAR “Right now when it’s impossible to get any zinc yet available to per- 
id a new Red Brand fence,” says Mr. Kessler, mit the extra heavy pro- 
eid 3 “that wire* in my present Red Brand is tective coating formerly 
a Man used on Red Brand, so the 
ir proving its worth and then some. The extra fence now being distribut- | 
» years of life built into it are seeing me through. ed by Keystone dealers | 
a About 85% of the fence on my place is Red does not have the red 
i- Brand and, believe me, I’m giving it the good top-wire. | 
e care it deserves, too. Every now andthenI \ é ; 
le replace a weak post or check up on ends and “SS = | 
ys corners.” Remember— farms : ne eetvoly 
of *Galvannealed, copper-bearing, backed by 54 years are the greatest 
or fence-making experience. — SCRAP ; Gi 
y KEYSTONE STEEL & WIRE CO, TZON: Sell crory | 
of PEORIA, ILLINOIS — Now! 
De When enough zinc and steel are released, your dealer will 
1g again have the fence with the “top wire painted red” | 
“ STEEL POSTS | 
+h ER ELL SST TE TGS ATES DALE A CONOREIIESS  N 
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@ This Book tells how 


INSULATION in 
HOG HOUSES 
helps INCREASE ff 
PRODUCTION 


New 64-page, Johns-Manville “Farm 
Idea Book” shows why scientific 
insulation and ventilation protect 
animal health—lower feed bills 
- « - SEND FOR YOUR COPY! 


UNDREDS OF FARMERS are finding 

the new “‘Farm Idea Book”’ one of 
the most helpful books they have ever 
read. It contains an article by an Agri- 
cultural Engineer on insulation and 
ventilation of hog houses and other 
farm buildings. It shows why adequate 
insulation helps prevent mortality, pro- 
tect litters and produce more weight 
per pound of feed. A climate map shows 
what thickness of insulation should be 
used in each weather zone. 

Pages 50 and 51 give you the whole 
story of Johns-Manville Rock Wool In- 
sulation for the Farm Home... show 
how you get fuel savings of up to 30%. 

Other pages give money-saving ideas 


JOHNS-MANVILLE Building Materials 


the Farm Idea Book 


on fencing, fire protection, roof main- 
tenance ... plus plans for 10 different 
farm buildings. Ten cents in coin brings 
your copy prepaid. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


22 East 40th St., New York, 16, N. Y. 
Enclosed please find 10 cents in coin to 


cover handling and postage for my copy 
of ““‘The Farm Idea Book.” 


Name 





Street or R.F.D. 





Town _State 





man coven roonr_ gM 
Johns-Manville, Dept. SF-M10 — 




















WHY THERE’S A SHORTAGE 











CEDAR SHINGLES... 


BECAUSE the supply of cedar shin- 
gles has been curtailed by the essen- 
tial needs of war, it has been im- 
possible for us to supply our farmer 
friends as we would like. We are 
striving to maintain an equitable 
distribution in farm areas. 


RED CEDAR SHINGLE BUREAU 


Seattle, Washington, U. S. A. 
Vancouver, B. C., Canada 
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GREEN-FEED RACK 








Here is a green-feed rack that A 
Ranniger uses in the poultry house o1 
Coon Rapids, Iowa, farm. Besides b 
economical and convenient, Ranniger 
this feeder requires very little space 
that it can be sturdily constructed betw: 
studdings of any poultry house. END 


Dual-Purpose Coop 


| Convenient and Practical 


Here's a coop that will serve two | 
either for confining broody hens or 
for fattening broilers. The sides are closed 
with spaced lath, giving air circulat 
especially desired for a broody coop. 
Either strips of lath or 1-inch hardwar 
cloth are used for the floor. Sliding wooden 
trays under the floor facilitate cleaning 
The roof, made at a steep pitch to prevent 
poultry from roosting on it, may be cov- 
ered with roll roofing to moisture-proo! 
for outdoor service. The coop illustrated is 
6 feet long and a little over 2 feet wide 
but could be made larger. Mounted 3 
feet above the ground on 2” x 4” legs, it is 


pc ses— 


| handy for the attendant. A sliding panel 


| or from trays outside. 


in front serves as the door. Feeding and 
watering are done either from the inside 
Walter J. Hunt 








Have you made use recently of Successful 
Farming’s Farm and Home Service Bureau? 
Just a card addressed to the Bureau at 1714 
Locust Street, Des Moines 3, lowa, will bring 
you—free of cost and obligation—research 
information on any of your farm problems. 
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Got Erysipelas on Your 
Place? [ Continued from page 103 | 


purchasing boars. Examine them carefully. 
A good, healthy boar should have two 
vhole, healthy ears and one whole healthy 
vith a brush on it. If only a small part 
her ear or a small] part of the tail is 
missing, be suspicious of that animal. If he 
is underweight, according to his age, there 
js something wrong with him. 

And, by all means, look at his joints. If 
he has an enlarged joint or is lame, don’t 
buv him. Don’t take the chance of infecting 
your farm with erysipelas by purchasing 
breeding stock in which you can see even 
the faintest sign of these symptoms. 


Many Ways of Spreading Erysipelas. 
\side from purchasing infected breeding 
stock, there are other means of spreading 
the disease producing germs, some over 
which you have no control. Such would 
include wind and dust, or dogs dragging in 
a part of a dead erysipelas-infected hog 
from another farm. 

There are, however, certain other po- 
tential ways of carrying the erysipelas 
germs over whick you do have control. 
Among these is the scattering of contami- 

ited material from dead animal or public 
livestock hauling trucks which may enter 
your premises. This practice should not be 
tolerated. 

So far as can be determined there seems 

be very little danger of spreading the 
disease by a visitor tracking the germs into 
the barnlot. 

[The use of culture, which is the live 
germs, in areas where swine erysipelas does 

t exist might be the means of carrying 
the disease to those areas. Therefore, its 
use is limited to localities where the disease 
does exist. 

At the present writing, eight states are 
permitted to use the culture experimental- 
ly in vaccinating hogs against erysipelas. 
They are North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Nebraska, Nevada, Iowa, Missouri, Illi- 
nois, and Kentucky. Other states are being 
dded to this program whenever the state 
ind federal livestock authorities determine 

t swine erysipelas is prevalent and con- 
trol measures are advisable. 

lhe use of anti-erysipelas serum alone is 
idvocated only in the acute stages of the 
lisease. It is a temporary treatment in that 
t stops further spread of the infection for 
:pproximately 30 days. Therefore, in an 
ittempt to produce a more lasting im- 
munity in healthy pigs, the serum and live 
culture treatment has been used experi- 
mentally for the last five years. 

Over 3 million hogs have been treated 
by this method. While the results have 
been very encouraging, a few failures have 
been encountered. The percentage, how- 
ever, has been very small. The serum and 
ulture treatment is the best known meth- 
d of preventing the recurrence of swine 
rysipelas on infected farms. 

While your hogs are healthy, the feeding 
1 a good balanced ration which contains 
idequate amounts of lime and phosphor- 
lus seems to be an important factor in pre- 
enting serious damage, should the herd 
later become infected with erysipelas. It 
also appears that disposing of the infected 
ierd, replacing with healthy breeding 
‘tock, and confining these to non-infected 
quarters are valuable contributions in con- 
rolling the incidence of the disease. 

_Erysipelas is spreading to regions not 
known to have been previously infected. 
i’ your farm next on the list? END 


— 





I'M SPENDING MY 
#18 COUPON FOR 7 
DRY-SOFT.. . STAY-SOFT 


WOLVERINE % 


SHELL HORSEHIDES 


Be needing work shoes soon? If so, make sure you get 
the best for comfort as well as wear. Millions will tell 
you Wolverines feel like moccasins on their feet—even dry 
out that way. Yet, Wolverines have no equal for resisting 
scuffing, scraping, barnyard acids and perspiration — give 
months and miles of money saving extra wear. 

Wolverines wear longer because they’re the only work shoes 
with both soles and uppers of genuine Shell Horsehide. They 
feel so much better because that shell horsehide is triple- 
tanned to amazing softness and pliability by a secret process. 
So, when your present work shoes must be replaced, be sure 
your next ones are WOLVERINE Shell Horsehides. 


WOLVERINE SHOE & TANNING CORPORATION 
DEPT. R-1043 * ROCKFORD, MICHIGAN 


BUY 


WAR INE 


BONDS| sHELL HORSEHIDE WORK SHOES 


WOLVERINE HORSEHIDE WORK GLOVES 
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Farmer's Trading Center 





























White Leghorn *:."""."- 


time and work. World's largest pro- 
ducers of Range Size Pullets. 17 years 


Also 0 White Romans, -sensational 
New Hamp 
Whites and Hybrids. Save feed 


trapnesting. All breeding stock 


blood tested. Free Pictures best breeds and feed formulas for home mixing using 
grains available, All prices are for fall delivery and subject to change or confirma- 
tion. $1 per 100 books your order. Write today. 





™" BUSH White LEGHORNS 


More Eggs—More Profitable—300 Egg Breeders 
Day old unsexed $9.95. Day old pullets $14.95. 4 wee, 
old started pullets $22.95 F. O. B. Surplus cockerels 
$4.95. Send money order. 
breeds. Low chick . FOB our regular 
Thousands weekly. Wr 


Bush Farms & Hatchery Box 450, Clinton, Mo. 


Free catalog. 24 other 








or ROP Sired Blood. 


18c 


ing age. 


EACH 








23c 


DAY OLD Pullets— | “STARTED” Pullets | “PARTLY-RAISED” | “RANGE SIZE” 
Trapnest, Pedigreed a popular size. 314 to | Pullets. Half way between J Pullets. Largest brooded 
4 months from lay- 








BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 











“* READY-TO-LAY ” 
“Started” id R. size. Ready f Best 
Size” in dev 5 AOS ele feed covers. daar Age-Pullets 
35c 5 5c $4 50 Bar 34 
SRNR 
won — GACH Orpingtons. 














Best grades slightly higher. Catalog free. 


pecan BREEDING FARMS, Dept. 107, Ottumwa, lowa, Dept. wt, Delphos, Ohio, or Dept. 207, Bethany, Missouri 





STOUFFER’S FAMOUS CHICKS 


R. O. P. Sired AAAA Chicks U. 8. Ap- 
We ship on dates promised. 
Our 24th Season. Brown, White Leg- 
horns; Buff, Barred, White Rocks; 
Wyandottes; Reds; Hybrids; Giants; 


Breed. Satisfied customers in every 
state. Get our low prices. 


STOUFFER’S HATCHERY « LENA, ILLINOIS. 


Pullets-Cockerels any 








POULTRY—CHICKS—TURKEYS 


FILM FINISHING 








Remember Last Year! Don't be disap- 
— again. Place chick orders now to do 

ur part to meet growing food shortage. 
Raise more Carney*chicks this fall. Carney 
breeding for fast growth—early maturity 
means quick turnover. Low prices on sexed 
or unsexed chicks—all leading breeds— 
save you money. Write Today for Free 
Book on wartime poultry management. 
Carney Hatchery, Box 15, Shelbyville, 
Indiana. 


Let’s Sock the Axis by raising plenty of 
food in the U. 8. A. Soldiers can't fight 
their best on half filled stomachs neither 
can farmers or city folks work. Let's raise 
plenty of broilers for market because we 
must have them. For Baby Chicks, place 
orders now for fall and winter delivery. All 
leading broiler breeds. Seymour Hatchery, 
Box 44-C, Seymour, Indiana. 


Place Your Orders Now for fall and win- 
ter chicks for broilers. Guaranteed delivery 
on advance orders. Increasing demand for 
food means big opportunity especially with 
Davis fast growing, even feathering, early 
maturing chicks. All a breeds sexed 
or unsexed. Write for Free Book ‘“‘How to 
Manage Poultry for Extra Wartime 
Profits." Davis Poultry Farm, Rt. 18-C, 
Ramsey, Indiana. 


it’s Time to Get Sood? now for extra 
profits this year raising fall chicks for meat 
or eggs. Food is needed and Conrad's 
chicks, sexed or unsexed, bred for fast 
growth, early maturity and livability will 
help you save time, get earlier production. 
Our reasonable prices save you money. 
Write Conrad's Jackson County Hatchery, 
Box 13, Seymour, Indiana. 


Raise More Summer and Fall Chicks 
for meat or eggs. Free book on wartime 
poultry management will help you. Salem 
‘championship breeding’’ means fast 
growth, early maturity, heavy production. 
Choice of leading money-making breeds, 
sexed or unsexed at remarkably reasonable 
prices. Write Today for Free book and 
prices. Prompt delivery. 

Salem Hatchery, Box 6, Salem, Indiana. 


Clover Valley Chicks U. 8S. Approved— 
Pullorum Tested. Thousands weekly. 
From one of America’s oldest established 
hatcheries. 36 years breeding experience 
to help you get production needed now. 
Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes, Orpingtons, Big 
English-type Leghorns and other profit- 
making breeds. Get Free Catalog, 14 day 
protection guarantee. Clover Valley Poul- 
try Farm, Box 12, Ramsey, Indiana. 


Help produce needed food—make good 
profits raising DuBois chicks this fall. Fast 
growth, high livability—early maturity 
breeding gets them into early production. 
Our low chick prices save you money. 
Sexed or unsexed chicks, 21 breeds. Place 
orders now for fall and winter delivery. 
Write DuBois County Hatchery, Box 
910-C, Huntingburg, Indiana. 


Superior Fall Chicks now available in 
all leading breeds at fair prices. Prompt 
shipment. Approved and Pullorum Tested. 
Catalog Free. 

Superior Hatchery, Windsor, Mo. 


$$$$$ from Wayne Chicks. 21 purebred 
varieties, 6 hybrids as hatched or sexed. 
Priced reasonable. Catalog. 

Wayne Hatchery, way. ne City, Il. 


Helm’s Fali. Chicks. Government ap- 
proved. 200-332 egg ROP sired. Leading 
breeds. Reasonable prices. Free Catalog. 

Illinois Hatchery, Metropolis, Illinois. 
































immediate Delivery—Thousands week- 
ly. Our regular terms. Folder. Bloodtested, 
approved White Leghorns, Anconas, Min- 
orcas—$7.90. Pullets—$14.90. 3 to 4 weeks 
started White Leghorn pullets—$23.95. 

ocks, Reds, CE, W yandottes— 
$7.9 90. Pullets—$10.90. Heavy assorted, 
$6.95. Surplus cockerels $3.95. Send money 
seer. Squaredeal Hatchery, Springfield, 

0. 





Limited Time. White Leghorns—$7.90. 
Pullets—$14.90. 3 to 4 weeks White Leg- 
horn started pullets, $23.95. Rocks, Reds, 
Or, ingtons, Wyandottes—$7.90. Pullets 

10.90. ev 4 assorted—$6.95. Surplus 
assorted— —$4.9 Leftover cockerels— 
$3.95. Folder at Our regular terms. 
Send money order. Thompson Hatchery, 
Springfield, Mo. 


Griffith Chicks Bred 25 Years. Make 
Extra Profitable Layers, Quick Maturing 
broilers. Immediate Delivery. Per 100 
Prepaid. Big Type White Leghorns $9.95. 
Barred, White Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes, 
Orpingtons, Leg-Rox $9.95. Free Catalog. 
iriffith’s Hatchery, Box 403-E, Fulton, 
Missouri 


Stouffer’s Chicks. Bloodtested, Inspect- 
ed Flocks. White, Brown Leghorns, Rocks, 
Wyandottes, Orpingtons. Also sexed 
chicks. Get complete prices. Heavy As- 
sorted, $9.45. Light Assorted $6.95. Leg- 
horn Cockerels $3.95. Collect. Sadie 
a yea Hatchery, Waddams Grove, Ill- 
nois. 











Your greatest poultry problem will 
look simple when you read American Poul- 
try Journal regularly. 500,000 poultrymen 
do, why not you? Only 25c year, 5 years 
$1.00. American Poultry Journal, 5558S, 
Clark, Chicago. 


Big Chick Bargain! Assorted Heavies 
$8.40 100 postpaid! Strong healthy chicks! 
No cripples! No culls! Send money order 
for prompt shipment. Live delivery guar- 
anteed. Atlas Chick Company, 2659 
Chouteau, St. Louis, Mo. 


Bush’s money-making AAA chicks; 
20 breeds; thousands weekly; surplus 
broiler cockerels, $4.95. 100 E — Ww ce 
Leghorn started pullets 4 weeks, $24.9 
en eer order. Bush Hatchery, Clin: 
ton, } 


Swea — > . S. Approved — U. S. 
Pullorum Tested Chicks. January through 
June. Guarantee 100% alive arrival. Raise 
an early brood. Cash Discount. Order now. 
Swea City Hatchery, Swea City, Iowa. 


Hayes Bros. Supreme Chicks—from a 
hatchery nationally known for prompt 
service, fair dealing. Sexed or non-sexed. 
Postpaid. 100% alive arrival guaranteed. 
fiayes Bros. Hatchery, Decatur, Illinois. 


250-350 Pedigreed Sired Big Type Egs- 
Bred White Leghorn Pullets $15.50. Cock- 
erels $4.00. Four Weeks Old Pullets $26.00. 
95% Sex Guaranteed. 

Marti Leghorn Farm, Windsor, Missouri. 




















Swea City Broadbreast Bronze Poults. 
March through June. Rigidly selected 
Pullorum Tested Breeders. Order now and 
be sure. Cash Discount. Guarantee 100% 
alive arrival. Swea City Hatchery, Swea 
City, lowa. 





Triple Guaranteed Large White Leg- 
horns. Hanson's 300-egg foundation stock. 
Approved AAA pullets $15.95; Nonsexed 
$8.95; Postpaid. Catalog. 

Box 4, Ortner farms, Clinton, Missouri. 





DOGS—PETS 


Hundred Hunting Hounds, Blueticks, 
Redbones, Blacks, Tans, Spotted. Fox- 
hounds, Coonhounds, , Hunt- 
ers, Reasonable. Trial. Pictures. 

Elton Beck, 0-26, 1 Herrick, Illinois. 


Sportsmenc 2 200 Pointe rs, Setters, | Straight 








Cooners, Combination Hunters, Rabbit 
and Fox Hounds. Reasonable. List Free. 
Ramsey Creek Kennels, Ramsey , Illinois. 


Black English Shepherd, .--"* The 
Best Farm Dog. Shipped on Approval. 
10¢c for Picture, and Prices 

H. Chestnut, Chanute, Kansas. 


Canaries Wanted— Best Prices. Write for 
shipping directions. American Bird Co., 
2614 W, 25th PI., Chicago 

High Class Coon and Combination 
Hunters: Rabbit, Beagle and Fox Hounds. 
Cheap. Trial. Literature free. Dixie Ken- 
nels, B-23, Herrick, Iflinois. 

Genuine English Shepherd Pups—Guar- 
anteed heel-drivers. Year's trial. Training 
instructions. Males, females or spayed 
females. 

Highview Kennels, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 


_FOR FARM WOMEN 


Parmere Knit All purpose slicer, nev 
needs resharpening. Slices anything easily: 

bread, cake, bacon, tomatoes. Shreds cab- 
bage or any other vegetable. Slices meats, 
fruits, etc. Send 50c to the Evenslice 
Knife Co., Box 517, Port Huron, Michigan. 


Yarns: All wool; 2-3-4 ply. Unexcelled 
quality. Free samples and directions. Buy 
direct, save money. Bartlett Yarn Mills, 
Box 3 Harmony, Maine. 


Make Up to $25- -35 Week as a trained 
practical nurse! Learn quickly at home. 
300klet free. Chicago School of Nursing, 
Dept. F-9, Chicago. 


“Send Us Wool’’—Trade wool for wool- 
ens. Wool batting, blankets, yarns. Write 
for circular. Litchfield Woolen Company, 
303 Sibley Ave. North, Litchfield, Minn. 


PHEASANTS 


Raise Pheasants— Profit or Pleasure. 
Send 5e stamp for pamphlet and price list. 
Rainbow Farm Pheasantry, Barrington, 
Illinois. 






























Get the Best Pictures that can possibly 
be made from your negatives. No need to 
risk having your films poorly developed. 
Send Your films to the World's Largest 
Kodak Finishers. 200 Fox-trained experts 
give you service and world famous quality. 
Any size 6 or 8 Exposure Roll Developed 
and Printed by experts using finest quality 
materials for only 25c. Quality finishing, 
lifetime guaranteed. We are as near as your 
mail box. Mail us a roll today, see how easy 
it is to have your films finished by The 
Fox Company, World's Largest Kodak 
Finishers, Dept. SF, San Antonio, Texas. 


When Film Is Scarce and every snapshot 
doubly precious you need the protection 
given by our careful, efficient, prompt 
service. 8 exp. rolls developed, complete 
set deckle-edge, embossed wide-margin 
prints 25c. Free Enlargement Coupons. 
Send roll and money or write for Free 
Mailers and samples. 35MM. film beauti- 
fully finished in oversize. 36-exp. roll only 
$1.00. Samples on request. Mailbag Film 
sees, Dept. C-24, Box 5440 A, Chicago 
80. 








Discriminating Camera Fans. 8 ex- 
posure rolls Ray quality serviced your 
choice either—eight Raytone prints and 
free photo folder for keeping prints safely 
or—2 prints of each good exposure 25c. 
mee that excels—Leaders since 1920. 

ay’s Photo Service, Dept. 35-F, 
La Crosse, Wisconsin. 


Finer Finishing Specials 25c. Eight ex- 
posure rolls developed with two prints of 
each or one larger print of each negative. 
Genuine nationally known Moentone 
Enamel finish. Superior quality since 1898. 
Moen Photo Service, 427 Moen Bidg., 
La Crosse, Wis. 


Beautiful Enlargement from each pic- 
ture on roll 25c. Cut Rate Photos, Dept. 
K-1, Janesville, Wisconsin. 











8 Prints, all enlarged to nearly postcard 

size, from your roll or negatives, 25c. 

ou Studios, Box 3535 N, Cleveland, 
nio. 


Roll Develo we prints, 25c. Py re- 
prints, 25c. I M-oxt 25c. 2-8x10 
25c. Dick's Photo. Touisville, Ky. 


Roll Developed, photo album, 2 enlarge- 
ments, 8 prints, 25c. Geppert Studios, 
Dept. V-1, Des Moines, Iowa. 








Film Developed, 8 Album Size Enlarge- 
ments or 16 Sparkling Prints, 25c. 8 Snap- 
py 4x6 Enlargements, 30c. Reprints each 
Contact Prints, 2c; Album Enlargements, 
3c; 4x6 Enlargements, 4c. 

Crystal Studios, 159-A, ‘Rushford, Minn 


Roll Filmachine Developed and your 
choice (1) 8 Finerfotos and two profession- 
al bromide enlargements, or (2) 16 guar- 
a Finerfotos 25c. Order by number 

ery prompt service. Finerfotos, Box 
Det 98, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Your Choice—16 sparkling prints; or 8 
over-size prints (deckle-edge if desired 
or 8 prints and two beautiful “Lifetime” 
enlargements. Only 25c. 

Dept. 170, May's Photo, LaCrosse, Wis 


16 Sparkling Lifetone Prints, 2 beauti- 
ful Hollywood enlargements, free Leather- 
tone frame and photo wallet only 25c. Free 
photo album with first order. Lifetone 
Studios, Dept. A-1035, Des Moines, lowa 


Beautiful Christmas Cards with en- 
velopes from your negative, four alike 25« 
per dozen 60c. Rolis developed 2 prints 
each exposure 25c. Jones Studio, Daven- 
port, Iowa, “W here The West Begins - 


Every Picture an Enlargement! § spar- 
Kling deckle-edge Enlargements and roll 
developed 25c coin; 116 size or smaller; 
enlarge reprints 3c 

Enlarge Photo, Box 791E, Boston, Mass 


Two Sets of ““Deckled e”” Prints with 
every roll finished, 25c. Very finest qual- 
Sy. Deckledge reprints 2c each. Brown 

hoto Company, 1910-45 Emerson 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


Sixteen prints or eight prints and two en- 
largements with roll 25c. Fourteen reprints 

25c. Ly reprints $1.00. Ace Photo Serv- 
ice, Box 265-K, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Three Prints Each Good Negative, ( to 
8 exposure rolls, 30c. 12, 16, 18 exposur: 
rolls, 50c. Reprints, 3c. 

Fred R. Eastman, Bode, Iowa 


Free! Best snapshot on attrac ive Photo 
Button with 16 prints one roll 25c. Beau- 
tiful novelty premiums. Novel- Ad Com- 
pany, F-3327 North Ave., Chicago, Ill 


Rolls Developed—Two beautiful Double 
Weight Professional Enlargements, 8 
Never Fade Deckle Edge Prints, 25c 
Century Photo Service, La Crosse, Wis- 
consin. 



































‘EMPLOYMENT 


Want Pleasant Outdoor Work in a busi- 
ness of your own? Good profits selling over 
200 widely advertised Rawleigh home/farm 
necessities. Pays better than most occupa- 
tions. Hundreds in business 5 to 20 years 
or more! Products—equipment on credit. 
No experience needed to start—we teach 
you how. Write today for full particulars. 
Rawleigh Co., Dept. J-145-SHW, Free- 
port, Ill. 


Reliable Men or Women wanted to cail 
on farmers. Some making $100.00 in a 
week. Experience unnecessary. Write 
McNess Company, Dept. 602, Freeport, 
Tilinois. 


Magic Shopping Bag. Sells like wild. 
Magically turns purse into roomy shopping 
bag. Handy, compact. Samples sent on 
trial. Kristee 128, Akron, Ohio. 


Make Extra Profits: Sell products essen- 
tial to war effort. Car required; part or full 
time, Liberal commissions 

De Wall Hybrids, Gibson City, Il. 


PULLETS FOR SALE 


Pullets—Hens—Hanson’s World Record 
and Tom Barron Breeding 354 Kgg-Sired 
stock. Range grown. Only Michigan Breed- 
er with new Eamesway Culling Method. 
Inspection Privilege. 100% live arrival. 
Warning—Reserve Now. ri ‘atalog Free. 
Lemmen Leghorn Farm, Box 304R, Hol- 
land, Michigan. 

















Pullets: Ready- to-Lay, | Grown, Range 
Size, or Partly Raised. 18c to $1.50. Left- 
over chicks $8.00. Catalog Free. Imperial 
Breeding Farms, Dept. 6-379, Ottumwa, 
Iowa. 





Tractor Parts, New And Used. All 
Makes; Tremendous Savings. Wmte For 
Free 1943 Catalog. Burlington Tractor 
Wrecking Co., Burlington, Towa. 





- FARMS—REAL ESTATE 
Get a Farm On the Soo line in North 
Dakota or Northern Minnesota. Condi- 
tions never better to buy good lands at 
prices that will never be lower. Crop pay- 
ment plan or easy terms. Say which state 
interested in. Ask about reduced rates 
Send for Booklet No. 27. Address R. 5 
Claar, Land Commissioner, 27 Seo Build- 
ing, Minneapolis, Minn. 





Strout’s Big Farm Catalog! 68 Pages 
describing hundreds of properties in 15 
states from Maine to Florida and west to 
the Mississippi—many pictures, rock-bot- 
tom prices. Write today for this money- 
saving time-saving book. Free. Strout 
Reatys 7-CN So. Dearborn St., Chicago 


For Sale: 240 A. farm on state highway 
six miles from Bemidji. 160 A. improved, 
balance pasture and wood land. School 
ene block, electricity, good buildings. $50 
per acre. Easy terms. Address owner, 

John Sukert, Rt. 2, Bemidji, Minn 


Geod Farm Bargains. Washington, 
Minnesota, Montana, Idaho, Oregon, 
North Dakota. Dependable crops, favor- 
able climate. Write for literature lists de 
sc — typical farms. Specify which stat 
J. Haw, 11 Northern Pacific Ry., 5t 
Paul, “Minn. 








Highlands of Southwestern Louisiana. 
Choice Unimproved Cut-over land. Sold 
at low prices with terms. Descriptive book 
sent upon request. Long-Bell Farm | and 
Corporation, 804 R. A. Long Bldg., al 
sas City, Mo. 





Bar ain ‘Farm Land and Stock Ranches 
in Minnesota, Dakotas, Montana, Idaho, 
Ww ashington, Oregon. For complete ac tails 
write E. B. Duncan, Dept. 929, Great 
Northern Railway, St. Paul, Minnesota. 











Canada Lands—Free Information. 

New Homes—Fertile Soil—Future secur 

vy: Canadian National Railways, Dept 
335 Robert, St. Paul, Minn. 











Write for Big, free 1943 tractor arts 
catalogue; tremendous savings. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Central Trac tor Wreck- 
ing Co., Dept. 8-103, Boone, Iowa. 


Free Stock Range, $5. acre lands, eae 
homes, in the beautiful, healthful, plea As = 
Ozarks. Free literature. Write, Barns 
Ozone, Ark. 
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Raise HAMPSHIRE Sheep 


Your best protection against inflation 
is a flock of purebred Hampshire sheep 


Hampshire ewes are prolific, and the lambs gain fast. 
They produce a good fléece. They're the leading me- 
dium wool breed of today and tomorrow. Write for 
fyrther information, 


“when thinking of sheep, think always of Hampshires” 


American Hampshire Sheep Assn. 


16 Woodland Ave. Detroit, Michigan 





Offering: Tattoo B-134—born 1-15-43 


This is the oldest calf we have—and it's a 
good one! Light fawn color. Write for details. 


MEREDITH JERSEY FARM 


Route No. 1 Des Moines, lowa 








POLLED HEREFORDS 


Naturally hornless, hardy, quick 


maturing beef cattle. Write for 


FREE illustrated b 
POLLED HEREFORD ASS'N 


2 Old Colony Bidg Des Morne lowa 











“HOW TO BREAK and 
TRAIN HORSES” 
FRE —A book every farmer and 

horseman should have. No 
obligation. 
Beery School of Horsemanship 


Dept. 2010-A, Pleasant Hill, Ohio 











WANT BIGGER PACKER CHECKS? 
RAISE 


HORTHORN 


—THtt \WNXS 
Increase Your Profits by Breeding Shorthorn Cattle. 
They are usrivaled in their ability to outgain and out- 
weigh any other breed of cattle on earth. 

Send for our FREE illustrated booklet “‘Farm Secu- 
rity With Shorthorns” that tells how Shorthorns re- 
spond to greater wartime demands for more meai and 
milk. IT’S PROFITABLE AND PATRIOTIC TO 
BREED SHORT- 
HORNS. Write for list 
of members, thousands 
of them all over Amer- 
ica, who have breeding 
stock for sale. 

Subscribe to the offi- 
cial breed publication, 
} a ee The Shorthorn World, 

orthorns are 20t entury ublished twice month- 
models of famous Durhams— Subscription rates 


Qreatest mortgage lifters. Al- on * 
ways 2 sources of profit—Prime $1 -00 per year $2.00 
for 3 years. 


beef and an abundance of milk. 


Write AMERICAN SHORTHORN BREEDERS’ eames 
Dept. L, 313, Union Stock Yards, Chicag 














STAMMER ? a, 


This new 128-page book, ‘‘Stammering, Its Cause 

and Correction,’’ deseribes the Bogue Unit Method FREE 
for scientific correction of stammering and stut- 
tering—successful for 42 years. Benj. N. Bogue, 
Dept. 2153, Cirele Tower, indianapolis, tind. 








COON, OPOSSUM, FOX, RABBIT, 

And Combination Hunting Hounds—shipped for 
trial. Write for free literature showing pictures and 
breeding. State dog interested. TUCKY 
Cc HOUND KENNEL, Paducah, Kentuck 













AYRSHIRE DAIRY CATTLE 
PERFECT UDDERS--IDEAL TYPE--BEST OF GRAZERS 
Write for literature or names of breeders with heavy 
producing 4° milk stock for sale. 

AYRSHIRE BREEDERS’ ASS’N 
|_ 15 Center Street 


| _Beoks—Dairy Science, by W. E. Petersen. Deals 
in general with the entire dairy industry, and with 
res >t to production problems, deals very specifi- 
cally. Illustrated, 680 page. cloth, $3.50. Send 
A to Successful Farming. 


3 9'2 Cords in 10 hours! 
ALONE you saw down 
trees, etc., faster, easier 

J oe, than 4 men with 2 cross- 














_ cut saws. Folds up like 
A) jackknife—easily carried. 
Saves money, time, backaches. Praised by farmers 
since 1883. New low prices. Prompt deliveries. Write 
for FREE catalog today! 
Folding Sawing Machine Co., $-2744 W. 37th Place, Chicago, 32. 
BIG CHICK mee Ve 
Assorted Heavies Per 
Strong Healthy Chicks $S 40156 
No cripples—No culls Post ag 


Send Money Order for Prompt Shipment . . Live Delivery Guaranteed 
ATLAS CO., 2659 Chouteau, St. Louis, Mo. 





Brandon, Vermont | 








| 


*A PATRIOTIC BARGAIN * 






Here’s an unusual opportun- 
ity for you to give some help 
to Uncle Sam and at the same 
time drive a thrifty bargain for your- 
self. It results from a special arrange- 
ment whereby GUERNSEY breeders 
are offering to accept War Bonds at 
their maturity value in payment for 
bull calves or bulls. 

There are three distinct advantages 
in this plan for you. First, you are con- 
tributing to the war effort by paying in 
War Bonds. Second, it is costing you 
only seventy-five cents on the dollar 
for your purchase. Third, you pay less 
to buy registered GUERNSEY bulls 
as young calves. 

Here’s the way the plan works. 
GUERNSEY breeders are offering 
War Bond GUERNSEY Bulls for $75, 
$100, $150, $200 or up in Series E 
War Bonds. To buy a $100 Bull, you 
purchase a $100 War Bond (which 
costs you only $75) and have it made 
out in the name of the seller. 

Don’t delay! Write for list of 
GUERNSEY breeders offering War 
Bond GUERNSEY Bulls. Help the 
Government and get a real bargain 
for yourself! 


For FREE Literature, Write... 





Te American Guernsey Garre Que 


70 GROVE STREET, PETERBOROUGH, N. H, 











wai COONHOUNDS 


Coonhunters: Have had 36 years ex- 
perience hunting and training coonhounds. 
Have national reputation selling the best. 
Yer I think best broke strait coon opos- 
sum and combination hunters, males and 
males, 3 to 6 years old; redbones, bluetick, 
blacktan breeds, open ‘and silent trailers. 
Offer I believe the best rabbit hounds that 
run until shot or holed. Sell cheap on trial. 
Get my terms before you buy. Lewis 
Coonhound Kennels, Hazel, Kentucky. 


Coon Hunters—! Am the Champion 
Coon Hunter of Kentucky. Have trained 
Coonhounds for 28 years. Male or Female. 
i-Bones; Blue-Ticks; Black-Tans. Open 
and Silent trailers. 3 to 5 years old. Abso- 
lutely broke. Trial. Write for prices. J. N. 
R + Famous Coonhound Kennels, Mur- 
ray, WY. 




















Setters and Pointers, Fox, Coon and 
tabbit Hounds, shipped for trial. Write 
or catalog. Send 10c¢ for mailing. State 
0g i rested. Blue Grass Farm Kennels, 
Ber , KY. 


‘ 





RABBITS 


Produce Meat in Your Back Yard!- 
He ‘lp national defense by raising domestic 

abbits. Old and young can do it. Send 25c 
i booklet and literature to Dept. C. 
\merican Rabbit and Cavy Breeders 
issn., Colorado Springs, Colorado. 


books—Soldering for Workshop, Farm, 
and Home, by John Bonert. Understand- 

able by any lad ten or twelve years old, 
practical for any farmer who really wan:s 

the know-how of soldering. Illustrated, 111 
pages, cloth, $1.25. Send money to Suc- 
sstul Farming. 


Chin-Chin Giant Chinchillas. King of 
Rab bits. Most Valuable Fur. Best Meat. 
Most Prolific. Small Cost. Large Profit. 
N mow Brook Farm, R. D. 9, Sellersville, 














= Steck Magazine—America's lead- 
ing Magazine devcte 1 to commercial and 
fancy rabbit indusicy. Year $1, sample 10c. 
0 Stamps. Dept. 8, Lamoni, Iowa. 


Raise Highly-Profitable Angora Rab- 

Wool brings $6.50 pound. Plenty 

I —- Send 25c for Literature, Instruc- 
ns, Prices. 

White's s Angoras, ¢ ‘rawfordsville, Ind. 


Books—Beef C ‘attle, by Snapp. A highly 
Wthoritative work covering the general 
‘ubdject of the beef cattle industry, selec- 
i of breeding herd, fattening cattle for 

arket. Specific information on feeds is 
iable. [llustrated, 500 pages, cloth. 

Send money to Successful Farming. 


STOCKMAN’S SUPPLIES 


Horn Weights, 70c per pair post paid. 
Ib lt 








ude in 4 sizes— 1ib.;1 ».; and 2 





. tattoo markers $4.00 postpaid, inc ‘ude s 
*t of numbers, bottle of ink, and full di- 
‘tions We also carry complete line of 
“ar tags, neck chains, veterinary instru- 
“nts, supplies, serums, remedies; in fact, 
*rything for the stockman. Write for free 
talog. Breeders Supply Co., Council 
uns, LOWA. 


HUNTERS—TRAPPERS 
Hunters— Trappers. Do you know where 
to ship your furs to get the best prices? 
What the present outlook the trappers 
have towards the fur market? Would you 
like to sit down with these professional 
trappers who each year make fall and early 
spring trips to their trap lines in the north 
woods? Fur-Fish-Game abounds in stories 
and articles on these subjects as well as on 
fishing and hunting. All are written in a 
down-to-earth, practical yet fascinating 
way that intrigues your interest. Arrange 
now for a winter of interesting reading. 
Introductory offer, 6 issues for £oc (saves 
you 40c over newsstand price). Clip this ad 
and return with your address and remit- 
tance (stamps acceptable) to: Fur-Fish- 
Game, 179 E. Long St., Columbus 15, Ohio. 


Sell Your Mink Skins Direct to Chica- 
‘o's Largest Exclusive Retail Mink Coat 
Manufacturer and receive highest price. 
We are the actual consumer, so when you 
nee with us you get the profits that other- 

go to middlemen, like Collectors, 
Ww holesale Skin Dealers and Auction 
Houses. Try us with small or large ship- 
ments and be convinced. We will also Tan, 
Dress and Manufacture your own skins 
into Scarfs, Jackets and Coats. A square 
deal and satisfaction guaranteed. Miller 
ad Co., 166 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 








PATENTS 
inventors: Learn now—without obliga- 
tion—how to protect and sell your inven- 
tion. Secure Free “Patent Guide,” contain- 
ing complete information about patent 
procedure and selling inventions. Write— 
Clarence A. O’Brien & Harvey Jacobson, 
Registered Patent Attorneys. 330-K Adams 
Buliding, Washington, D. C, 


“Inventor’s Guidebook” Free—Con- 
taining 100 mechanical movements, com- 
plete information about patenting and 
selling inventions. Francis Ledermann, 
Tribune Bidg., New York. 


Patents Secured. Low cost. Reasonable 
terms. Book and advice free. Registered 
Patent Attorney, L. F. Randolph, Dept. 
713, Washington, D. C. 


Bair & Freeman, Lawyers. Patents and 
Trade-Marks. 
1400 Field Building, Chicago, Illinois. 


Books—How to Select the Laying Hen, by 
Lamon and Kinghorne. Discusses culling 
practice, and by means of actual illustra- 
tions how to distinguish readily between 
the good layers and the post ones. Illus- 
trated, 144 pages, cloth, $1.25. Send money 
to Successful Farming. 

FOR FARMERS 
Attention Cream Shippers! Ship us 
your cream. Forty seven years honest, 
dependable service. Galva Creamery 
Company, Galva, Illinois, and Kansas 
City, Missouri, Peterson's Creamery, St. 
Paul, Minnesota. 


Horsehair Wanted. Market Exception- 
ally High. Write for Prices and Tags. Ber- 
man Bros. Fur & Wool Co., Dept. B, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 





























FARM EQUIPMENT 
Red Top Hog Feeders 
New style with Steel Doors 
Heavy built & adjustable 
Feeds on all four sides 
Manuf. by Harold G. Mitchell 
1214 Division St., Webster City, Ia. 


Large 32V. and 110V. Wind Electrics 
and Storage batteries can now be shipped 
direct from our factories. Write for infor- 
mation. 

Air-Electric Co., Lohrville, I Iowa. 


Farm-Poultry Fence. Barb Wire, Bale 
Ties, Roofing, Paint, Farm-Hardware. 
Prompt delivery. Write for low prices. 
Interlocking Fence Co., Box 35, Morton, 
Illinois. 


Guaranteed Rebuilt Cream Separa- 
tors: Retinned, Rebalanced Bowls, Spouts, 
Tanks for all makes. Write for prices. 
Cream Separator Exchange, 1315 Dace, 
Sioux City, lowa. 


Wanted Electric Lighting Plants: 
Kohlers, Omans, Delcos. Any standard 
make. Rebuilt plants for sale or exchange. 
Mr. Conklin, 13175 Mendota, Detroit, 
Michigan 


Field Fence, Barbed Wire, Turkey Wire 
and Poultry Fenee. Write for pe list: 
Arnold-Dain Corp., Mahopac, N. Y 


Free Barn Pians. Best ways to build or 
remodel your farm buildings. Send for 
details. 

Louden, Box SF-140, Fairfield, Iowa. 


Free Crib Plans. Cup and portable ele- 
vator catalog. Build right for future needs. 
Meyer Mfg. Co., Box 60, Morton, Illinois. 
































Vegetable Toppers. Write now. Badger 
Topper Machine Co., 1312 W. Garfield, 
Milwaukee 5, Wisconsin. 


LIVESTOCK 

Help Win the War! Raise Milking Short- 
horns. Milk and Meat are “Weapons” of 
Victory! Milking Shorthorns produce 4 
percent milk and have greatest salvage 
value of all milk breeds—offer you better 
opportunity for added production and 
ay Get the facts—Free! Or read Milk- 
ng Shorthorn Journal. Trial Subscription, 
six months 50c; one year $1.00. Milking 
Shorthorn Society, . % Q-5A, 7 Dexter 
Park Ave., Chicago, 








Buy Shropshires—the twin-purpose and 
twin-producing sheep. Unsurpassed in 
combined meat and wool production. Both 
roducts of high quality. Beautiful type, 
nardy, good grazers. Lambs grow and 
fatten readily. Write for breeder lists, free 
guidebook. American Shropshire Registry 
Assn., Box 18, LaFayette, I: idiana. 





Hot or Coid—From icy Nova Scotia to 
steaming Africa, the Holstein thrives. Why 
not start a herd with complete adaptabili- 
ty. Strength and long life are outstanding 
characteristics of the breed. Write for 
proof. Box 2106, Holstein-Friesian Associa- 
tion, Brattleboro, Vermont 








Guernseys, Tested fine quality high grade 
heifers 6 to 7 weeks oid. Shipped C b 
Express $30.00 each here Also a few Hol- 
steins. Inspection invited. 

Glenn Clarke, R. 1., So. St. Paul, Minn 


“How to Break and Train Horses’’— 
A book 44 farmer and horseman should 
have. It is free; no obligation. Simply ad- 
dress Beery School of Horsemanship, 
Dept. 2010, Pleasant Hill, Ohio. 


Ohiec Improved Chester White Boars, 
Bred Gilts, Pigs, no kin. On nine farms. No 
“eee War Took Help. Circulars, 








Write Fred Ruebush, Sciota, Illinois 








- FEATHERS WANTED 


Free Bulletin Tolls You How To Get The 
Most For Your New And Used Goose And 
Duck Feathers. Send for it. We are direct 
processors and pay best prices. Third gen- 
eration in feather business. Honest grading. 
Prompt payment. Ship now. Central 
Feather Works, Dept. J, 1717 8. Halsted, 
Chicago. 








New Goose and Duck Feathers wanted. 
Positively highest prices paid. Payment 
day received. Send for latest prices and 
shipping labels. Established 1917. We also 
buy used feathers. Northern Feather 
Works, 1523 Kingsbury St., Chicago. 








Quick Cash—Tep Prices for your new 
and used feathers. Small or large quantities 
wanted. New feathers must contain origi- 
nal down. Check mailed soon as received. 
Feather-Works, 810 Fulton, Dept. 111, 
Chicago. 


Books—Theory and Practice in the Use of 
Fertilizers, by F. E. Bear. Again we are 
coming to days when maximum possible 
yields from land and work may be called 
or, and here is a book that contains infor- 
mation for you who must understand thor- 
oly the proper use of fertilizers—the foods 
of your growing crops. 350 pages, $4. Send 
money to Successful Farming. 











0.1.C. Hogs. All Ages Immuned, Regis- 
tered. Shipped on approval. Pairs un- 
related. Established 1902. Write wants 
C. G. Fisher, Collinsville, Ohio 
Registered Berkshires. Al! ages. Best 
blood lines. Short legged, deep bodied, 
today’s type. Farmers prices 
Owen Stock Farms, Spencer, Ind., R-5. 








Famous 0.1. C. Swine. Write for Breed 
sheer Ws, and Circular 
}. Vernon, Secy., Goshen, Indiana. 





Free Catalog of valuable livestock books 
and magazines on Sheep, Hogs, Cattle, 
Horses, Poultry, Fur, etc. Breeder Publi- 
cations, Stockyards, Chicago. 





America’s Leading “Livestock Mag i 
zine. Serves entire industry. $1.00 a year. 
Trial: 6-months 50c. Breeder's Gazette, 
Dept. S-11, Spencer, Indiana. 


GUNS & AMMUNITION 
Get Cash for your guns, ammunition. Or 
Swap. Write, describing merchandise. Free 
“Bargain Catalog” featuring thousands 
guns and “Hard-to-get” sports items: send 
dime (refunded with first order) for han- 
dling costs. “Money Back Guarantee” 
58 years’ fair dealing. Kiein’s Sporting 
Goods, 501L South Halsted, Chicago 
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Help Youngsters 
GROW 


fou x ee 


STRONG 


VIGOROUS 


GOOD-TASTING TONIC 


Good-tasting Scott’s Emulsion contains 
natural A and D Vitamins often needed 
to help build stamina and resistance to 
colds and minor ills. Helps build strong 
bones and sound teeth, too! Give good- 
tasting Scott’s daily, the year-round! 


‘S Recommended by Many Doctors 


Sy 













| EMULSION 


Great, Year-Round Tonic 


Hustler can start earning $25-$30 weekly ; Woman 
iacrease rapidly. Nothing new. Now over 

8000 Rawleigh Routes. Many do $3,000- 
$5,000 annual business in 
necessities. All backed 
by world-wide industry. 
Stocks, equipment, sup- 
plied on credit. Write 
for information how 
to start in business on our capital, 


W.T. RAWLEIGH CO., Dept. J-43-SHW, Freeport, Ill. 








a VITAMINS AND 
TRACE MINERALS 


MEAN ExLta PROFITS 


STRENGTH - STAMINA - POWER 
B-G PLUS 


(Patented vacuum concentrated extract 
from fish) 
This new and potent product 
resulting from 10 years of cease- 
less research now supplies 
EXTRA TRACE MINERALS & VITAMINS 
in 


POULTRY FEEDS AND CONCENTRATES 
Try your feed dealer or write us direct 


Philip R. Park, Inc. 








San Pedro. Cal. * 608 S. Dearborn St., Ch 





MAKE BIG MONEY 


SAWING WOOD NOW 








RZ : ; 
ONE-MAN TRACTOR SAW 
Turn wood lots into cash; help save other fuels 
to win the war. Use Ottawa—fastest cutting ; 
| easiest way. Cuts large and small logs, fells 
trees. Thousands in use. Built tolast with 


special heavy stiff saw blade. Positive safety 
clutch control, driven from any power take-off. 





WON'T HARM HENS 


Put Nic-Sal on the Roosts 
















YOUR HARVEST 
SEASON — 
EASE LABOR 
SHORTAGES 


UNIVERSAL 
SS MODEL 


Wille \WNES WINDROW PICK-UPS, 
Insure by Windrowing. Cover more acreage — 
overcome green weeds, uneven ripening and 
shelling from hail and high winds. 

FOR ALL MAKES OF COMBINES 
Universal Model fits old and new combines. 
Easy to attach — low in price. Ration Free. 








Consult your implement dealer or write us. 


BETTENDORF, |OWA 
(Davenport, lowa) 


INNES COMPAN 





kill the lice. Dr. Salsbury’s Laboratories, 


| 
| 
Nicotine fumes seep up through feathers; 
Charles City, Iowa. 


Dr. Salsbury’s 


NIC“SAL 


5 xite Red Mites 
Bed Bu gs 

roos' reedi i Kills 
Spray breeder mites, ed suas, blue huge fens and simiet 
1 ee a common a ss teas + treat- 

ually lasts for months. 

tte gers germs. FOR COLDS—Spray thick mist in poultry house 

several times a day and above birds at night 

your dealer or WRITE 


TOXITE LABORATORIES, BOX 16, CHESTERTOWN, MO 


















FEMALE HELP WANTED 
Call On Friends with sensational Person- 
al Christmas Cards—50 for $1.00 up. 
Personal Stationery. Also magnificent 21 
Card $1.00 Assortment. Profit 50c. Experi- 
ence unnecessary. Samples on approval. 
Wallace Brown, 225 Fifth Ave., Dept. 

4-53, New York. 


Sell Wear-Tested Rayon Hesiery to 
friends, neighbors. Earn money in spare 
time and your own hose Free as sales 
bonus. Individual Length Service. Write 
fully for Free outfit. American Mills, Dept. 
N-134, Indianapolis, Ind 





if the Note on Your Automobile is 
coming due soon and it is going to hustle 
you to meet it—write us. We will refinance 
on payments to suit you, or advance you 
more money. The cost is low and the trans- courses. Complete details 
action can be handled by mail anywhere in 
the U. 8. If you live in Iowa or adjoining 
states, We can save you Money on a tractor, 
combine or corn picker loan, too. Or in- 
crease your herd of dairy cows and pay for 
your new stock out of your milk and cream 
checks. One-third down, 18 months to pay. 
Write or see Stern Finance Company, 


_ EDUCATION _ 





FARM SEEDS AND 





Dept. 233, Chicago. 


Correspondence Courses 
Instruction books, slightly 
Rented. Exchanged. All Subjects. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Cash paid for used 


illustrated bargain catalog 
Nelson Company, 321 South Wabash, 


Peach and Apple Trees 7c and Up. 
Fears, Rn cherries, nuts, berries 

© Grapevines 5c. Evergreens, shrubs, sia 
. oepere trees low as 15c. Free catalog. Tennesse 
_ Nurse ry Co., Box 9, Cleveland 


DAIRY GOATS 


and Self- 
used. Sold. 











if You Like to Draw, Sketch or Paint— 
Write for Talent Test (No Fee). Give age bia, Mo.- 
736 and occupation. Dept. SF-103, Art In- 
Des Moines Bidg., Des Moines, lowa. struction, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Dairy Goat Journal, Dept. 350, C 
—monthly ‘magazine cram! ned 
with he ipful information. $1 yearly—i 
ductory 5-month subscription 25c. 





Frosted Silage Safe 


Frosted Sorghum can be made in- 
to ensilage and fed to livestock without 
undue risk, according to tests made at the 
University of Illinois. If any prussic acid is 
present, it soon disappears when put into 
the silo. A four- to six-weeks curing period 
is, however, recommended for double 
safety. 

No prussic acid or other serious poisons 
have been detected in frozen soybeans. 
Spoiled or over-moldy beans or soybean 
hay may cause digestive troubles and, 
fed at all, one must use due caution and 
watch carefully. 


Buying Feeder Pigs? 


So yOU ARE GOING TO BUY some feeder 
pigs? Quite often transit pigs are vacci- 
nated against cholera before they are 
loaded. Seven to 14 days later, the virus 
reaction is at its peak. Such pigs must be 
nursed carefully, as an over-reaction to 
vaccination may cause heavy losses, A 
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VETERINARY 


well-bedded shed, prevention of piling at 
nights, a light ration (buttermilk and oats 
are best), quick isolation of any slow, 
scouring, or thumpy animals, avoidance of 
nose-ringing or castration, plenty of clean, 
fresh drinking water—all of these things 
have a direct bearing on successful profit or 
miserable loss. 

Keep your feeder pigs separate from the 
home herd for at least three weeks. Then 
before mixing the animals, put a few pigs 
from the home herd in with the feeders 
for a couple of weeks. If they come along in 
good shape, let both droves of swine run 
together. Unless a buyer has equipment 
and facilities for separating new arrivals, 
he should stay out of the pig-buying 
business. 

Very often transit pigs carry heavy loads 
of internal parasites even tho they look 
quite good. Many veterinarians make a 
routine practice of treating all shipments 
with phenothiazine suspension for worms 
and with a dipping for lice just as soon as 
the pigs have settled down a bit at their 
new home. If there is any hint of pneu- 


monia or lung trouble, it is advisable to 
give one or two doses of mixed vaccine. 

Swine dysentery or bloody scours is the 
ranking bane of the feeder-pig business. 
There is no specific vaccine or serum to 
prevent this trouble. Everlasting caution in 
purchasing pigs is the best safeguard. Avoid 
any bunches which show tucked-in flanks 
or wet buttocks. This grief is especially 
prevalent in stale pigs at community sales. 
If it does show up, follow your veterinari- 
an’s instructions to the letter. Some vets 
believe that adding a nicotinic acid com- 
pound to the ration helps to prevent th 
trouble. 

Buy your feeder pigs from reliable peo- 
ple and isolate them after arrival at t 
home place. Avoid purchase of pigs show- 
ing big joints or undue stiffness (erysipel 
Be sure to know the history and status 
of cholera protection. Rid the pigs of lice 
and parasites. Feed a light, easily digest 
ration for two weeks. Provide suitab! 
mineral supplements and protein. 

Lastly, don’t guess at the cause of k 
but call your veterinarian. 








For 
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hin going to buy this “000 tractor a 
tor *750 a 


dollars! 


“PPAHE way I figure, Joe, it makes 

f tote to look ahead. Take farm 
machinery. In a few years I'll be 
needing a lot of new equipment 
around the place here. You will, too. 
So I’m salting my money away while 
I've got it... in War Bonds! Then 
when it’s time to buy a new tractor 
or combine, I'll have the cash to do it. 


“What's more important, for every 
$750 invested now, Uncle Sam will 
pay me back $1,000 at the end of 10 
years. Four dollars for every three 


b> 


w» add thelfp Tom lick the tar out of the Aus / 


“And then there’s my oldest boy 
Tom, Jr. Last I heard he was over in 
the Pacific somewhere giving those 
Japs a taste of their own medicine. 
Well, I want Tom to come back to 
me. And I intend to see that he gets 
the best fighting equipment money 
can buy. If he can carry a gun, the 
least I can do is provide the price for 
a few. Especially when I get % more 
than I invest. 


“You bet I'm buying War Bonds, 
Joe... with every cent I can lay my 


a 


hands on. How about you?” 





“Sure, Joe. Everybody's taxes 
are higher. But you're still 
going to need money for new 
equipment after the war. For 
instance, your combine depre- 
ciates about $100 a season, 
your grain drill $20, your 
wagon $12, etc. That’s why 
it makes sense to save that 
money in War Bonds,” 


“If you get strapped for money, 
you can cash in your Series 
E War Bonds any time after 
60 days. Naturally, the longer 
you hold your Bonds, the 
more money you'll get back. 
But you'll never get back less 
than you put in! You've got 
Uncle Sam’s word for that. 
And his word is good enough 
for me!” 





“Personally, I've got a deal 
with the bank in town. They 
buy a Bond for me every 
month and deduct the cost 
from my account. You can 
also buy both Bonds and 
Stamps at the Post Office, 
from your mail carrier, or 
local farm organizations. The 
important thing is day ‘em, 
and buy ‘em now!” 


For America’s Future—For Your Future—for Your Children’s Future—BUY BONDS 











You Get 1/3 More Than You Invest 


When held 10 years, War Bonds 
yield 2.9% interest, compounded 
semi-annually. You get back 
$4 for every $3! 


Facts about War Bonds (Series E) 





You LEND Upon maturity 

Uncle Sam: you get back: 

$18.75 $25.00 
37.50 50.00 
75.00 100.00 

375.00 500.00 

750.00 1,000.00 

THIS SPACE IS 


A CONTRIBUTION 
TO OUR COUNTRY 
BY 
The Magazine Publishers 


of America 
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SAVE FUEL with tus NEw 


COAL-WOOD RANCE 





HAS THESE FAMOUS 
MONARCH FEATURES 


*% “VITRIFUSED” Glass Lined Flues 
% Four-wall Body Construction 
% Duplex Draft Control 


% Durable Malleable Cooking Top 
with Mirco “Gun Metal’’ Finish 


%& Full Porcelain Enamel Finish 


See your MONARCH Range Dealer — 
or write to 


MALLEABLE IRON RANGE COMPANY 


783 LAKE STREET 
BEAVER DAM, WIS. 








Guard Against 
CHOLERA 


Bad fall flareups of hog cholera could mean 
terrific losses to this fall’s pig crop. 

Have your pigs vaccinated early. Otherwise 
your entire herd might be wiped out in one 
killing outbreak. 

And have your vaccinating done by a Veter- 
inarian. His skill means real insurance for 
your pig crop. Call him and play safe. 


ASSOCIATED SERUM PRODUCERS, Inc. 





HATCHET MILL 








eS GRINDS 


If you own a Smalley, or can qual- 
ify for one under rationing, keep 
It busy stretching valuable feeds. 
Grinds grain, ear corn, hay, sor- 
ghum. Remove screens to fill silo. 


3-IN-ONE ROTOR — grinder, 
cutter, blower. Takes less power 
because Itslicesandruns 
at only half usual speeds. 
FREE-Bulletins on Hatch- 
et Mill, Silo Fillers, Hay 


Cutters, Combination For 
age and Grain Blower. 


SMALLEY MFG. CO. 


543 YORK STREET, MANITOWOC, WIS. 
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W: HAD trouble with poultry thieves so 
I made a burglar alarm. I got an old, 
wornout alarm clock and fastened it to the 
back of the chicken house. I ran a string 
from the door to the button that turns the 


| alarm off. Only the alarm spring is wound, 


and clock is set ready to ring. When the 
door is opened the alarm goes off. We 
have never since had trouble with thieves. 
—L. K., Iowa 

I made a combination spring and swing- 
ing drawbar for our tractor out of some 
angle irons, a car spring and shackles, 
an old mower bar, and bolts. (See Illustra- 
tion 1.) The swinging end may be held in 
any position by a bolt, fixing it firmly on a 
regular drawbar for machinery such as 
plows.—E. B., Nebr. 














I have found it very handy to put a slide 
fastener on the bottom of each fruit pick- 
er’s bag.—G. S., N. Dak. 


The best rat trap I have ever used is a 
large pumpkin cut in two, about a third of 
the way from one end. I bore a 134” hole 
near the other end, put a rat trap in the 
pumpkin, and put the pumpkin together 
with two or three nails. If the pumpkin 
is large I put in two or three traps. The rats 
will go in to eat the seed and will get in the 
trap. I have caught as high as three large 
rats at a time in large pumpkins. Rats go 
wild over pumpkin seed.—B. B., Mich. 


2 


A, 


I found that this device (Illustration 2) 
provided a good way to oil my pigs. It is 
made out of a piece of 2 x 12 and some 
boards. The oiler is an old pulley. When 
the pigs rub on the pulley and turn it, the 
oil comes out on the pulley surfacé and 
thus onto the pigs.—B. M., Wis. 


On the door of our tool shed we hang a 
memorandum book, and as each machine 
is put away a complete list of parts needed 


| and adjustments necessary is made. These 
| parts are ordered and adjustments made 


in the slack season for each machine; then 
it is always ready for the field again when 
needed.—L. D. S., N. Y. 


ALL AROUND THE FARM 


A page written by our readers 





REG. U. & PAT. OFF, 


I find that paint can be mixed very 
easily, rapidly, and thoroly, with an old 
egg beater.—F. S., Ohio 


To avoid an unsightly pile of junk 
around the shop I hang a burlap sack 
the wall and drop junk articles im this sack 
They are then ready to haul away without 
rehandling.—T. B. P., Ohio 


3 





Any grain thresher can be quickly 
adapted to do a good job of threshing soy- 
beans by taking out the regular concaves 
and replacing them with hardwood boards 
which have strips of tire tread nailed on 
the top sides, as shown in Illustration 3. 
Reduce the cylinder speed by governing 
the tractor, and lower the rear wheels 
enough to keep straw going thru machine. 
—J. L.A., lowa 


I had trouble with the mash packing in 
my self-feeder until I painted the inside of 
the feeder with enamel paint. The idea 
works, and now the mash feeds down free- 
ly.—M. E. G., Mo. 


When filling sacks from a large grain 
spout, they can be held securely by at- 
taching half an auto-spring leaf in back of 
the spout (Iustration 4). To prevent the 
sack from slipping, it’s a good idea to tack 
strips of quarter-round molding around the 
end of the spout to hold and extend the 
sack’s edges.—R. G. J., Minn. 


When the built-in pump in our pneu- 
matic-tank sprayer went bad, I drilled a 
hole and fastened a valve stem, from an 
old automobile inner tube, off to the 
side of the old pump. It has provided a far 
more efficient means of keeping air pressure 
in the sprayer than the original pump. An 
auto tire pump does the job with a few 
strokes. There is no air leakage, and the 
method is very convenient.—M. J., Ohio 

' 





Successful Farming will pay $2 for each use- 
ful idea published. Unused suggestions will 
not be returned. Those practical ideas which 
are published in the magazine will be paid 
for promptly upon their publication.—Editor. 
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RECORD CORN YIELDS 
Reported by Farmers in 16 States 


The 1942 National DeKalb Corn Growing Contest made corn 
growing history with new yield records. Hundreds of farmers 
in 16 states, under widely varied soil and climatic conditions, 
made the remarkable average yield of 110.17 bushels of DeKalb 
corn per acre. A great many yields ran well over 100 bushels; 
others were much higher; some were lower. Luther Cox, 
National Champion, made more than 188 bushels per acre. 
But it isn’t this splendid record of one man’s achievement, or the 
records of the State Champions that are all important. It’s the 
average of the hundreds of farmers from all those 16 states with 
all their different growing conditions, that proves the outstand- 
ing adaptability and dependability of DeKalb Hybrids. 
DeKalb varieties have been developed to fit almost every type 
of soil and climate in the Corn Belt—varieties bred and proved 
for your farm and needs. That’s why DeKalb comes through year 
after year with high average yields. That’s why more farmers 
grow DeKalb than any other one corn. See your DeKalb dealer. 
He will gladly help you select the varieties you need for your farm. 


VALUABLE NEW BOOKLET 
OF HYBRID INFORMATION 


Big, new “Acres of Gold” Booklet tells the interest- 
ing background of new hybrid improvement—helps 
you choose the best hybrid varieties for your farm. 
Contains many beautiful natural color photos of 
DeKalb Hybrids and complete description of stand- 
ard and NEW varieties. For your Free Copy write: 


0a DEKALB AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIATION 


Dept. S-42 DEKALB, ILLINOIS 


08.3! 


BU. PER ACRE || 


Average yields of state contestants are shown on above map with exception of Delaware, 105.13 bu., Maryland, 118.37 bu 


MEET THE WINNER! 


Luther Cox of Kellerton, 

Iowa, won the title of 1942 

DeKalb Corn Champion, 

with his record breaking 

yield of 188.64 bushels 
per acre. 


STATE WINNERS IN DEKALB’S 


1942 CORN GROWING CONTEST 


Yield 
Name State Per Acre 


Luther Cox lowa... . 188.64 bu. 


Harold Clamme 


Indiana 184.80 bu. 


Lawrence McManus Illinois 
J. W. Bates Ohio 
Hans Moeller, Jr.. Nebr. 
Geo. Sturm &Son _ Minn. 
Frank E. Adolph . . Mich. 
L. M. Cockrell Mo. 
Indian Spring Farm Md. 

L. C. Andrews S.Dak. 
John Brugger,Sr.. . Wise. 
Clarence Emig ... Penn. 
T. H. Gold Kansas 
Whiteley Farms... . Del. 
Luke Glass Ky. 

G. W. Williams... .N.Dak. 


184.08 bu. 
177.53 bu. 
155.08 bu. 
149.83 bu. 
144.60 bu. 
142.06 bu. 
141.97 bu. 
139.12 bu. 
137.57 bu. 
130.95 bu. 
127.19 bu. 
123.63 bu. 
116.57 bu. 

80.94 bu. 








WHOLESOME . .. SURPRISINGLY DELICIOUS... 
THESE INTRIGUING VEGETABLE-AND-EGG 


‘Surprise 
Pancakes 


> ’ Pr ' yy, 
/heed a dyfwnde wiealy feavor in these surpris- 


ingly appetizfng, nutritious pfhicakes. (Add % to % cup 
ses, Pastry 8 chopped cooked meat to the batter if you desire, but recipe 


Not a Rationed Item 
in these pancakes (if you use fat drippings 
instead of butter in your frying pan). 
They're as easy to make as they are 
novel and economical. And delicious! 
Try this wartime recipe—so practical 
for a quick luncheon or supper. 
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For Bread, C 


is complete without it.) 
Annnnnnnnns 


Y2 medium-sized onion... 2 medium-sized potatoes (peeled) 
...3 carrots ... 2 cups fresh spinach (packed in cup)... Va 
head lettuce .. . 2 eggs (well beaten) . . . 1 cup sifted GOLD 
MEDAL “Kitchen-tested” Flour... 1 tsp. baking powder... 
14 tsp. salt... Ys tsp. pepper, if desired. 
Put vegetables through fine blade of food chopper (save 
juices for soups and gravies). Blend in eggs. Then sift GOLD 
MEDAL Flour, baking powder, salt, pepper together. 
Stir into vegetable mixture. Mix well. Drop—by spocn- 
fuls—into hot butter or other fat in hot frying pan. Fry 
until golden brown on both sides. Serve HOT—plain, or 
with a dash of lemon juice or with cheese or mushroom 
sauce (made by adding % cup grated sharp well-aged 
cheese or sautéed mushrooms to 1 cup medium thick 
cream sauce). Recipe makes about 12 pancakes, 3" in diameter. 
IMPORTANT: This Betty Crocker recipe has been tested only with 


GOLD MEDAL "Kitchen-tested” Flour. Perfect results are 
assured with this flour only. 


ene et RRS te RBI PSS 





ste 


Siete is... 


Their delicious “‘meaty” flavor will surprise you! 
Easy to make. Nutritious. It’s a Betty Crocker recipe! 


HE SUREST, simplest, easiest pose’’ flour which gives “‘top”’ re- 
way to baking success is with sults time after time. \ 
GOLD MEDAL “Kitchen-tested’’ Daily bakings—under normal ‘ } Baking steps. Chapters on 


THIS BETTY CROCKER COOK 
BOOK of All-Purpose Baking 
is making cook book history. 
220 tested recipes. Colorful 
photographic illustrations. 


: oe See 


cakes, cookies, pies, desserts, 
breads, etc. Just send 25c to 
BETTY CROCKER, Dept. 
1400, Minneapolis, Minn 


Flour and the Betty Crocker recipes home conditions—by the nationally 
that come in the sacks. It’sthe bak- famous Betty Crocker staff—insure 
ing combination more women use_ its uniformity. These bakings are 
than any other... by a very wide only the last step in the long process 
margin. of wheat selection, blending, milling 

Gold Medal has been an honored and testing that accounts for the ong: at, 108. Dionne Withs. ben. — Winns seet a 
name in flour for generations. Its marked excellence of this flour. etna henateeaieimians 


enviable reputation rests on the Use this vitamin-and-mineral en- | 





knowledge of homemakers that they _ riched flour for more nutritious, more 
can depend on it. The knowledge successful bakings. And, for double 
that it doesn’t vary from sack to sack. protection against baking failures, 
The knowledge that this flour is as _ use it with the Betty Crocker recipes 


reliable in making cakes, cookies 
and pastry as it is in making quick 
breads and yeast breads. The knowl- 
edge, in short, that it is an “‘all-pur- 


—the most popular recipes of their 
type. Gold Medal Flour is made by 
GENERAL MILLS, Inc., Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota. Ask for a sack. 


Kitchen Tesléd ” 


Enriched Flour 





